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1H E U flue, or the Neceſſity rar 
tber, of a: Work of this Nature, © 
(if it lee executed with proper Fudge 
ment. and Diligence) can. never be diſputed by 
ſuch as' profeſs am Regard for Claſſic 
Learning, or for thoſe mighty and celebrated 
Names, who have been tranſmitted to us, with 
Honour, thro' ſo many. Ages, as oy "ur 
and venerable Founders. of it. : 
Reading and Grammatical Uefa. 
theſe Writers muſt be dry. and. m— 5 
Without. you, are in ſome meaſure made 
quainted with their Characters, their Thom. 
their Hiſtories, their ſeveral Beauties and 
Inpenſectians, the Tings: by which. they ied 
e 


iy „ .A BF, _ 
the Figure they. have made in the. Republic 
: Letters, the Sentiments and Judgment of 
Learned in all Ages upon their Works + 
and "Compoſitions. + Theſe, and many more 
bo e are 75 neceſſary to be known by 
young” Student, (who begins to tread upon 
- aſſic *Groma) in order to condut? bim 
with Pleaſure and Advantage through the 
Courſe of his Studies, that without theſs 
Helps, he muſt walk with Doubt and Diifi- 
dence, muſt be led aſtray b. falſe Lights, 
and be deprived of many wonderful and a- 
$reeable Diſcoveries, which a Collection of 
this fort muſt unavoidably hold out to him. 


oy would have it underſtood, that the fol. 
Towing Volumes are chiefly deſen'd for the 
Uſe and Inſtruction af younger Schelars, 
1b perhaps tbey may be of rea Benefit to 
Gentlemen, who have for ſome Years neglected 
the Advantages of - their Education, and 
have a mind to reſume thoſe pleaſant and uſe- 
| ful Studies, in which they formerly made a 
Progreſs at the Schools or Univerſities. Eve. 
ry thing contained in them is ſubmitted, with 
great Deference, to the profeſſed Maſters in 
Claſſic Knowledge, who will find no greater 
Faults, than I hope may be atoned for oy. 
the Diligence they will ſee I have uſed in 
colleming proper Materials, and the Care 
"nw taken to diſpoſe "how: in a: clear and 


uſeful 


1uſeful Method. In fhort, I preſume I have 


in this Deſign. come pretty. near to what "the. 


Title promiſes,” and therefore ſhall not plead 
want of Time or Abilities, the mean and 
common. Refuge of little Authors; fince thoſe 
muſt be ſorry Excuſes for a Man's Mriting 
but indifferently, which are ſtrong ow en 
uh he __ not Ae ann at 2 N 


1 am not aware oh any cribs Objeflion 5 


that can be offer'd againſt the Method ] baue 


obſerved in the Digeſting of this Work, tbo 


it intirely differs from the Scheme that has 
been foll;wed by thoſe who have gone: before 


me. The Lives of the Grecian Poets have. been 
written many Years ago by a very learned 


Hand, and lately (and at a great Di- 
ſtance: indeed) have appear d the Lives of 
the Roman Poets, attended with Remarks and 
Criticiſms. But theſe Writers ſeem. to have 
Nudied more to diſplay their «wn Accompliſh- 
ments, and the Quaintneſs of their | own 


Skill, than to inform the young Student that 


wants Help; they entertain you with their 
own Obſervations, and reſt wholly upon 
them, without vouchſaving to call to their 
Aid the Judgment and Senſe of the many 


Learned that went before them, and have 


acquired. Immortality by their laborious Come 
mentaries, and Diſquiſitions; they  over- 


2 en you with . and Jong Quota- 


tions, 


NBR ISM is 


PREFACE. 


vi 
tions, 
Sides that their Thoughts: lie looſe and ſcat- 
' tered, and unconnected, they are generally 
flat. and tediaus, and therefore trouble and 
lem you: in the Reading: This Fault I 
 exdeavoured: carefully to avoid; the 
| Lives, and principal Incidents that relate to 
theſe Claſſic Authors, you. will find in a cloſe 


and compatt View, and the Opinion of the 


beſt Critics upon their Writings follow af- 
ter in à regular Order: With great Cau- 


tion I offer am thing of my own Judgment, 


which I have the. Modeſty to think would 


fhew vain, forward; and perhaps imperti- 


newt, ameng d Number of jo great and undife 


paves: AntPorities.. 


1 


".THIS Wark So confeſſed to hove 
anotber Advantage ſuperior to. any thing 
bat has been yet publiſhed, by the Addition of 


a whole: Volume, containing the: Lives and 


Characters of the Grecian and Roman Hi- 
ftorians, and Biographers., which I am con- 
fident no Man will. ſay, were ever yet cal- 


leeied together to am purpoſe in the Engliſh 
Language. 5 


e the firſt that ever compiled 


& Work of this Nature, without a. Multi- 


tude of Quotations; and fince I did not ſee the 
ede of ity Twas willing to avoid 9 


hat cover above half their Paper. Be- 
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and Oftentation of Learning. I have indeed 
introduced the Tranſtation of ſome few Las 
tin and Greek Paſſages, «vhich-the judicious 


Reader will excuſe, becau iſe be will ſee the 
Uſe of it. And when there is Occaſion, tis 


as much Conceit and Pedantry, Juperſtitiouſ. 


ly to avoid citing Greek or Latin, as it is 10 


be pompous and profuſe in __ FI hs 
there is en, 8 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


NYE J. ERAL Gentlemen, who have « ex- 

preſſed their Approbation of this 
W, ork, have alſo defired us. to render it 
fell more uſeful, by giving an Account of 
the moſt efteemed Editions of the ſeveral 
CLassics. here treated of, under the 
Head of each reſpecti ve Author. In 
Compliance with which wwe have given 
the Readers; Firſt, 7. hoſe curi ous Editions 
whichexcel the others in the Beauty of their 
Print; Secondly, Thoſe which have beſt 
explained the Author. by the Notes of the 
Learned : And, Laſtly, The neateſt and 
1 correct E ditions of the Pocket-Size. 
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the Grecian Poets. 


FJ Omer. 
Heſiod. 
Sappho. 


Alczus. 
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Pindar. 


AÆſchylus. 
Sophocles. 
Euripides. 


The 


Plautus. 
Terence. 
Lucretius. 
Catullus. 
Virgil. 
Horace. 
Tibullus. 
Propertius. 
Phædrus. 


Marcus Manilius. 


Ovid. 
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149 
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166 


182 


190 
204 


215 
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238 
246 


Roman Poets. 


Seneca. 
Lucan. 


Perſius. 


Silius Italicus. 
Statius. 5 
Juvenal. 
Martial. 
Valerius Flaccus. 
Auſonius. 


Claudian. 


| Bind, Page 100 
Ariſtophanes. 108 
Theocritus. 120 
Lycophron. 126 
Callimachus. 131 
Apollonius. 137 
Aratus. 141 
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145 


E p ITIONS of the Poets 


mY In vol. I 
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wes, Page 28 8 Page 18 
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VOL. IL. 


HOME R. 


225 T has been the S Labour of 
> many Ages to arrive at any reaſon- 
able Certainty concerning the Cir- 
cumſtances of Homer's Life; every 
Man covets to know the Perſon he 
cannot but admire: but, unhappily, 
this; is aCurioſity that canneverinthiscaſebethrough- 
ly ſatisfied; the maſt celebrated of Men will for 

Vol. I. B ever 


2 Lives of the Grecian PoE rs. 
ever be the moſt-unknown. Not 'but that the 
Ancients have writ his Life. but they are ſup- 
ported chiefly by fabulous Traditions, they run 
into Superſtition, and are fo different in their 
Relations, that no Dependance can be form'd 
from the Accounts which are given, particular- 
ly with reſpect to Egypt and Greece, the two na- 
tive Countries of Fable. | | 

Wx have an Account in Euftathivs, moſt. 
ſtrangely framed, which Alexander Paphius has 
reported concerning Homer's Birth and Infancy, ' 
That He was born in Egypt of Damaſagoras 
and Æthra, and brought up by a Daughter of 
Orus the Prieſt of 77s, who was herſelf a Pro- 
pheteſs, and from whoſe Breaſts Drops of Honey 
would frequently diſtill into the Mouth of the 
Infant. In the Night-time, the firſt Sounds he 
uttered, were the Notes of nine ſeveral Birds; 
in the Morning he was found playing with nine 
Doves in the Bed: The Sibyl who attended him 
was uſed to be ſeized with a Poetical Fury, and 
utter Verſes, in which ſhe commanded Damaſa- 
goras to build a Temple to the Muſes. This 
he performed in obedience to her Inſpiration, 
and related all theſe Things to the Child when 
he was grown up; who in Memory of the Doves 
which played with him during his Infancy, has 
in his Works preferr'd this Bird to the Honour 
of bringing Ambroſia to Fupiter. | 

HELIODORUSsS, who had heard of this Claim 
which Egypt put in for Homer, endeavours to 
ſtrengthen it by naming Thebes for the parti- 
cular Place of his Birth. He allows too, that 
a Prieft was his reputed Father, but that his 
real Father, according to the Opinion of Egypt, 
was Mercury, He ſays, that When the Prieſt 


O M E R. 


-_ 


Was celebrating the Rites of his Country, and 
therefore ſlept with his Wife in the Temple, 
the God had Knowledge of her, and begot Homer. 
That he was born with Tufts of Hair upon his 
Thigh, as a Sign of unlawful Generation, from 
whence he was called "Oxng:s ( Femur) Homer, 
by the Nations through which he wander'd. That 
he himſelf was the Occaſion why this Story 
of his Divine Extraction is unknown; becauſe 
he neither told his Name, Race, nor Country, 
being aſhamed of his Exile, to which his reputed 

Father drove him, from among the conſecrated 

Youths, on account of that Mark, which their 

Prieſts eſteemed a Teſtimony of an unlawful 


Birth. 


. 


THrar Poetical Genealogy which is deliver'd 


for Homer's in the Greek Treatiſe of the Con- 
tention between him and Heſiod, gives this Ac- 
count of his Deſcent. The Poet Linus was born 
of Apollo, and Thobſe the Daughter of Neptune 3 
Pierus of Linus; Qcagrus of King Pierus, and 
Orpheus of Oeagrus, 
and the Muſe Calliope; from Orpheus came O- 
thrys ; from him Harmonides; from him Phi- 
loter pus; from him Eupbemus; from him Epi- 
Pu rades, who begot Menalops the Father of Di- 
us; Dius had Heſiod the Poet, and Perſes by 
Pucamede the Daughter of Apollo; then Perſes 
had Man, on whoſe Daughter Crytheis, the 


the Nymph Methone; 


River MHeles begot Homer. 


Here 


15 a wonder- 


ful Genealogy, contrived induſtriouſly to raiſe our 
Idea to the higheſt ; eſpecially if we conſider, 
that Harmonides is derived from Harmony, Phi- 
goterpus from Love of Delight, Eufphemus from 
beautiful Diction, Epiphrades from Intelligence, 


and Pucamede from P 


rudence. 


B 2 


It is not im- 
probable, 


— 


Lives of the GRECIAN PO ETS. 
probable, but the Inventors meant by a Fiction 
of this Nature to turn ſuch Qualifications in- 
to Perfons, as were agreeable to his Character 
for whom the Line was drawn. 5 
* THERE is a ſhort Life of Homer attributed 
to Plutarch, wherein a third Part of Ari/totle 
on Poetry, which is now loſt, is quoted, for 
an Account of his uncommon Birth in this 
manner: At the time when Neleus the Son 
of Codrus led the Colony which was ſent into 
Jonia, there was in the Iſland of Jo, a young 
Girl compreſſed by a Genius, who delighted to 
aſſociate with the Muſes and ſhare in their 
Concerts, She finding herſelf with Child, «and 
being touched with the Shame of what had 
happened to her, removed from thence to a 
Place called Ægina. There ſhe was taken in an 
Excurſion made by Robbers, and being brought to 
Smyrna, which was then under the Lydians, 
they gave her to Mæon the King, who married 
her upon the Account of her Beauty: But while | 
ſhe walked on the Bank of the River les, 
the brought forth Homer, and expired. The In- 
fant was taken by zo, and bred up as his 
Son, till the Death of that Prince, | 
The moſt remarkable Tradition of Homer's 
Life is his Blindneſs, yet this muſt not be- 
fall him in a common manner ; nothing leſs 
than Gods and I muſt be viſibly con- 
cerned about it. hus we find among the 
different Accounts which Hermias has collected 
concerning his Blindneſs, that when Homer re- 
\ ſolved to write of Achilles, he had an exceed- 
ing Deſire to fill his Mind with a juſt Idea of 
ſo gloricus' a Hero; wherefore having paid 
all due Honours at his Tomb, he intreats = 
; 8 


he may obtain a Sight of him. The Hero 


; 


HOMER. Y 


grants his Poet's Petition, and riſes in a glo- 
rious Suit of Armour, which caſt ſo unſufferable 


*y Splendor, that Homer loſt his Eyes while he 


gazed for the Enlargement of his Notions. 

BuT the moſt formal Account we have of 
the Life of Homer, is that which is ſaid to 
be collected by Herodotus, It is an unſupport- 


ed low Treatiſe, compoſed of Events which 


lie only within the Compaſs of Probability, and 
belong to the loweſt Sphere of Life; it ſeems 


to be —_ conducted by the Spirit of a Gram- 


marian, and is a mean Performance: I ſhall not 
therefore tranſlate the whole Life aſcribed to 
Herodotus, (for it is not univerſally received as 
Genuine) but only the "moſt material Parts of 
it. We ought not to be nicer than Strabo, who 


did not diſdain to make uſe of it. 


A Man of MHagneſia, whoſe Name was Me- 
nalippus, went to ſettle at Cumæ, where he 
married the Daughter of a Citizen called Ho- 


myres, and had by her a Daughter called Cri- 


theis. The Father and Mother dying, that 
young Man was left under the Tuition of Cleo- 


ax, her Father's Friend. Whether the Guar- 
dian did not take care of his Ward, or that 


the looſe Government which is uſual in new 


| Settlements, allowed a ſort of Liberty contrary 


to good Manners, this young Maid ſuffered her- 
ſelf to be deluded, and proved with Child. The 


- Guardian, who had not prevented the Misfor- 


tune, was willing to conceal it, and ſent Cri- 
theis to Smyrna, which was then building eigh- 


teen Years after the Founding of Cumæ, that 
is, one hundred ſixty-eight after the taking of 
Troy. Critheis being near her time, went one 
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6 Lives of the GRECIAN Ports. 


day to a Feſtival which the Town of Smyrna - 
was Celebrating on the Banks of the River Me- 
les. Her Pains came upon her, and ſhe was 


delivered of Homer, whom ſhe called Melſi- 


genes, becauſe he was born on the Banks of that 


River. Having nothing to maintain her, ſhe 
Was forced to ſpin for her Living. 

THERE was at that time in Smyrna, a Man 
called Phemius, who taught Literature and Mu- 


ick. This Man having often ſeen Critheis, 


who lodged near him, and being pleaſed with 
her Houſewifry, took her to his Houſe to ſpin 
the Wool he received from his Scholars for their 
Schooling. She behaved herſelf ſo modeſtly and 
diſcreetly, that Phemius married her, and adopted 
her Son, in whom he diſcovered a wonderful 
Genius, and the beſt natural Diſpoſition in the 
World. After the Death of Phemius and Cri- 
theis, Homer ſucceeded to his Father-in-Law's 
Fortune and School, and was admired, not only 
by the Inhabitants of Smyrna, but by all Strangers, 
who reſorted thither from all Parts, that being a 
Place of great Trade. | 
A Ship-Maſter called Mentes, who was a Man 
of Wit, very Learned, and a Lover of Poetry, 
was ſo taken with Homer, that he followed him 


Cloſe, and perſuaded him to leave his School, and 


travel with him. Homer, whoſe Head was then 
upon his Poem of the had, and thought it of 


* Conſequence to ſee the Places he ſhould 


ave occaſion to treat of, embrated the Oppor- 


tunity. He embarked with Mentes, and during 


their ſeveral Voyages, never failed carefully to 
note down all that he thought worth obſerving ; no 
Man was ever more exact than he in ſpecifying 
the Situation of Places, the Temper and diffe- 

rent 
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FWOMES 7 
rent Cuſtoms of Nations. The Diſcoveries he 
has made in Geography are excellent, and he 
has taught thoſe who writ after him, the true Me- 
thod of that Art. 

HE travelled into Egypt, from whence he 
brought into Greece the Names of the Gods, and the 
chief Ceremonies of their Worſhip. He viſited 
Africa and Spain, in his return Hom whence he 
touch'd at Ithaca, were he was much troubled 
with a Rheum falling upon his Eyes. Mentes be- 
ing in haſte to take a Turn to Leucadia his na- 
tive Country, left Homer well recommended with 
Mentor, one of the Chief Men of the Iſland of 
Ithaca, who took all poſſible care of him. There 
Homer was informed of many things relating to 
Ul;//cs, which he afterwards made uſe of in compo- 
ting his Odyſſes. Mentes returning to Ithaca, found 
Hamer cured, They embarked together, and after 
much time ſpent in viſiting the Coafts of Pelopon- 
neſus, and the Iſlands, they arrived at Colophon 
where Homer was again troubled with the De- 
fluxion upon his Eyes, which proved fo violent, 
that he is ſaid to have loſt his Sight. This Mif- 
fortune made him reſolve to return to Smyrna, 
where he hniſhed his /had. . 
Some time after, the ill Poſture of his Af- 
fairs obliged him to go to Cumæ, where he 
hoped to have found more Relief. By the wa 
he ſtayed at a Place called The New Mall, being 
a Colony from Cume. There he lodged in the 
Houſe of an Armourer called Tychyus, where he 
recited ſome Hymns he had made in honour of 
the Gods, and his Poem of Amphiarauss Expe- 
dition againſt Thebes. The People admiring him, 
he was ſuſtained for ſome time. Herodotus aſ- 
ſures us, that in his time they ſtill ſhewed the 


B 4 Place 
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Place where Homer uſed to fit when he recited 
his Verſes, and that the Place was then held in 
great Veneration. =” 
Next he went to Cumæ and paſting through 
. Lariſſa, he writ the Epitaph of Midas, King of 
| . Phryg:a, then newly dead. At Cumæ, he was 
received with extraordinary Joy. Here his Poems 
were wonderfully admired ; but when he propoſed 
to eternize their Town, if they would allow 
, him a Salary, he was anſwer'd, that there would 
be no end of maintaining all the "Own, or Blind 
Hen, and hence he. got the Name of Homer. 
From Cume he went to Phocæa, where he re- 
cited his Verſes in the Aſſemblies: Here one 
Theftorides, a School-maſter, offered to maintain 
| tim, if he would ſuffer him to tranſcribe his 
} Verſes. This Homer complying with, through 
| meer Neceflity, the other had no ſooner gotten 
| them, but he removed to Chios; there the Poems 
. gained him Wealth and Honour, while the Au- 
| ttzhor himſelf hardly earned his Bread by repeat- 
| ing them. At laſt, ſome who came from Chios, 
told the People, that the ſame Verſes were pub- 
1 liſhed there by a School-maſter ; Homer reſolved 
to find him out. Having therefore landed near 
| that Place, he was received by one Glaucus, a 
Shepherd, (at whoſe: Door he was like to have 
been worried by Dogs) and carried by him to 
his Maſter at Boliſſus, who admiring his Know- 
ledge, entruſted him with the Education of his 
Children. Here his Praiſe began to ſpread, and 
* The/torides, who heard of his Neighbourhood, 
Hed before him. He removed however ſome 
time afterward to Chios, where he ſet up a School 
of Poetry, gained a competent Fortune, married J 
a Wife, and had two Daughters, one of which I 
4e. 1 
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| HOMER. 9 
died young, and the other was married to his Pa- 
tron at Boliſ/us : Here he compoſed his Odyſſes, 
and inſerted the Names of thoſe to whom he had 
been moſt obliged, as Mentes, Phemius, Mentor; 
and reſolving for Athens, he made honourable men- 
tion of that City, to prepare the Athenians for 
a kind Reception. But as he went, the Ship put 
in at Samos, where he continued the whole Win- 
ter, ſinging at the Houſes of Great Men, with 
a Train of Boys after him. In Spring he went 
on board again, in order to proſecute his Jour- 
ney to Athens; but landing by the way at Jes, he 
fell Tick, died, and was buried on the Sea-Shore. 
Some fay, he died for Grief, becauſe he could not 
3 a ſilly Riddle, propoſed to him by ſome 
Fiſhermen; but Herodotus, with good Reaſon, 
contradicts that ridiculous Tradition. There are 
ſome other ſcatter'd Stories about Homer; he was 
fined, ſays Heraclides, at Athens for a Madman ; 
lian relates, that he portioned his Daughter 
with ſome of his Works for want of Money: but 
theſe Stories are too trifling to deferve much 
Credit. x og : 

_ Hap theſe Memoirs of Heroditus been true, 
they would have decided the Place of Homer's 
Birth; to which, nineteen Places, fays Szidas, laid 
their Claim. Too be fatisfy'd of this, Adrian en- 
quired of the Gods, as a Queſtion not to be ſet- 
tled by Men; and Apion (according to Pliny) 
raifed a Spirit for his Information. There is a 
Prophecy of the Sibyls, that he ſhould be born 
at Salamis in Cyprus ; and the Oracle given to 
Adrian afterwards, ſays, that he was born in 
Ithaca. There are ſome Cuſtoms in his Works, 
that ſeem to fix e ee in Zola, or Egypt. 
A School was ſhewed for his at Colophon, and a 
| i B 5 Tomb 
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Tomb at Jes. The Athenians made his Name free 
of their City. The Smyrneans built a Temple to 
him, caſt Medals of him, and grew fo poſſeſſed of 
his having been theirs, that it is ſaid, they burnt 
Zoilus for affronting them in the Perſon of Ho- 
mer. The Chians plead the ancient Authorities 
of Simonides and Theocritus, the firſt calling him 
The Poet of Chios, and the other The Songfter 
i of Chios ; and which is more, Homer inthe Hymn 
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Nom to Apollo, (which is acknowledged for his by Tu- 

ma nk. ) bids the Muſes 2nſwer, that it is the Blind 

nt! Man that lives at Chios; the Chians likewiſe ſhew 

Wt to this Day an Hemerium, or Temple of Homer, 3 
if near Boliſſus. It is impoſſible to determine ma, . 
1 Point of ſo much Uncertainty. 3 
it IT Search is equally fruitleſs, if we enquire 1 
1 after his Parents. Ephorus has made Macon to 42 
5 be his Father by a Niece, from whence he ob- Y 
1 tained the derivative Name of Maæonides. His 3 
(3 Mother (if we allow the Story of Mem) is cal- 
1 led Crytheis; but we are loſt again in Uncer- 1 
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tainty, IF we {earch farther; for ; EPI has men- 
tioned Eumetis or Polycafte, and Pauſanias Cly- 
mene or Themiſto. He ſeems to have been born 
conſiderably later than the Siege of Trey, for in 
his Invocation of the Muſes to recount the Cata- 
logue of the Chips,! he ſays, for we have only heard a 
Rumour, and { k:ow nathing particularly. But not 
to {Bag into all that dry "Dif, zute, the World is 
inclined to ſt and by the J eee po Marble, which 
places him at the time when Diognetus ruled 
in Athens, à little before the Olynipiads were 
eſta; bed, about three hundred Years after the. 
tak ing of Tro, and near a thouſand Years be- 


fore the Chri/tian Era. 
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Tk very Name of Homer has been diſputed ; 
he has been called Meleſigenes, from the River 
where he was born. Homer has been reckoned 
an Aſcititious Name, from ſome Accident of 
his Life: The Certamen Homericum calls him 
once Auletes, perhaps from his Muſical Geni- 
us. Lucian is very pleaſant upon this Subject; 
he feigns that he had talked over the Point 
with Homer in the Ifland of the Ble/ſed ; I aſk- 
ed him, ſays he, of what Country he. was? a 
Queſtion hard to be reſolved with us: To which 
he anſwer'd, He could not certainly tell, be- 
cauſe ſome had informed him that he was of 
Chios, ſome of Smprna, and others of Colophon, 
but he took him for a Babylonian, and ſaid he 
was called Tigranes, while he lived among his 
Countrymen, and Homer while he was a Hoſt- 
age among che Grecians. Some, it ſeems, have 
found that *0wnG- ſignifies a Heſfage; and this 
Poet (according to Proclus) was deliver'd as ſuch 
in a War between Smyrna and Chios. Others 
pretend, that he had the Name of Homer, be- 
cauſe he was born blind ; but if any, fays Pa- 
terculus, believes that Hamer was born blind, he 


-* 


is blind himſelf, and has loft his Senſes. The 


Chan Medal of him (which is of great Antiqui- 


ty) repreſents him with a Volume open, and 
reading intently, It is impoſſible he ſhould have 


been born viind, whatever he might have been 


afterwards; for he mutt certainly have beheld the 
Creation, conſider'd it with a long Attention, 
and enrich'd his Fancy by the moſt ſenſible Know- 
ledge of thoſe Ideas, which he makes the Reader 
ſee, while he but deſcribes them. It could not 
be thought, that they who knew ſo little of 
the Lite of Hamer, _ * a right min | 
| 0 
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of his Perſon, yet they had Statues of him, as of 
their Gods, whoſe Forms they had never ſeen. There 
* are ſtil] to be found in the Cabinets of the Curious, 
Medals of Homer ſtruck at Chias, at Smyrna, at A- 
maſiris; but none of thoſe Honours having been 
; done him till long after his Death, we have no 
Figure of Homer taken from the Original, they are 
all of them only the Product of Fancy and Ima- 
gination; but though the ancient Portraits of 
him ſeem purely Notional, yet they agree in re- 
preſenting him with a ſhort curl'd Beard, and 
with diftinct Marks of Age upon his Forehead. 
TRE only inconteſtable Works which Homer 
has left behind him, are the Iliad and the Odyſſey. 
The Batrachomyomachia, or Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice, has been diſputed ; but however, is 
allowed for his by many Authors. It is indeed 
à beautiful Piece of Raillery, and Statius reckons. |. 
it like the Culex of Virgil, a Trial of his Force 
before his greater Performance. The Hymns 
have been doubted alſo, and attributed by the 
Scholiaſts to Cynethus the Rhapſodiſt; but neither 
 Thucydides, Lucian, nor Pauſanias, have ſcru- 
pled to cite them as. Genuine. We have the 
Authority of the two former, for that of Apol- 
lo, and of the laſt, for a Hymn to Ceres, of which 
he has given us a Fragment. That to Mars is ob- 
jected againſt ; and likewiſe that which is the 
firſt to Minerva. The Hymn to Venus has many 
of its Lines copied by Virgil in the Interview be- 
tween Zneas and the Goddeſs in the firſt Æneid. 
But whether theſe Hymns are Homer's, or not, 
they were always judged to be near as ancient, 
i not of the ſame Age with him. Many other 
Pieces are aſcribed to him. Epigrams, the Mar- 
tiges, the Cecrepes, the Deſtruction of Occhaliny 
6 wm + | EI 
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H Or HE 3. 
and ſeveral more, which if they were his, are 
now to be reputed a real Loſs to the Learned 
World. Time in ſome things may have pre- 
vailed over Humer himſelf, and left only the 
Names of theſe Works, as Memorials that ſuch 
were in being; but while the /had and Ody//ey re- 
main, he ſeems like a Leader, who, though he 
may have failed in a Skirmiſh, has carried a 
Victory, for which he paſſes in Triumph through 
all Gr Ages. 

WIEN Homer had compoſed his Poems, the 
People were ſo taken with them, that they were 
ſoon diſperſed throughout Ionia. They were 
all in one Piece, and not at all divided into 
Books, But every one not being able to pur- 
chaſe them entire, they went about in ſeparate 
Pieces, and each of thoſe Pieces took its Name 
from the Contents, as The Battle at the Ships ; the 
Death of Dolon; the Valour of Agamemnon ; 
the Patroclea; the Grot of Calypſo; the Slaugh- 
ter of the Moers, and the like; nor were theſe 
entitled Books, but Rhapſodies; from whence 
they who ſung them about had the Title of 
Rhapſocliſts, ſo called from the Bouchs of Lau- 
rel they uſed to carry in their Hands. Thoſe 
different Pieces aſterwards occaſioned the Di- 
viſions into Books, as it is at preſent, and was 
the Work of . who lived long af 
ter: When that Diviſion was firſt made, is not 
known, but the Ancients never quoted Homer 
by Books. After the Poems of Homer were di- 
vided into Books, ſome Greet Grammarian writ 
the Arguments to each Book, as they are at 
this day. 

HoukER was not known. intire in Greece be- 
fore wok Ba ; that great Law-giver being in 


fonia * 
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Tonia, and there having found perfect Copies . of 
the two Divine Poems, took the pains to tran- 
ſcribe them himſelf, and carried over that 'Trea- 
ſure into Greece. This we may call the firſt E- 
dition of Homer, that appeared in Greece, about 
a hundred and twenty Years before the Building 
of Rome. As Lacedæmon had the Honour of firit 
publiſhing Homers Works, that of their Regu- 
lation fell to the Share of Arhens, in the time 
of Solon, who then made a Law for their recital. 
It was then that Piſiſiratus, the Tyrant of A. 
thens, a Maſter of much Learning and Wit, and 
a very gallant Man, put together the confuſed 
Parts of Homer, according to the Regularity in 
which they are now handed down to us. He 
divided them” into the different Works entitled 
the Iliad, and the Ody//ey. He (that is, his Son 
Hipparch:, by his Orter) digeſted each 'accord- 
ing to the Author's Deſign, and diſtinguiſhed 
each again into twenty four Books, to which 
were after wards prefixed the twenty four Letters. 

Tris Edition of Athens was ſoon carried and 
ſung abroad by one Cynæthus a. learned Rhapſodiſt, 
and his Followers, A rehearſed theſe Drs in all | 
the Cities of Greece, and in the Iſlands, and they 
were publickly read in the Schools; witneſs the 
Story of Alcibiades, who going into a Rhetori- 
cian's School, aſked him to read to him ſome part 
of Homer ; nd the Rhetorician anſwering, he 
had nothing of that Poet's, Aicibiages pave him 
a Cuff on the Ear; as if it had been unlawful for 
any publick Profeſſor to undertake the Inſtruc- 
tion of Youth, without being himſelf acquaint- 
ed with — 

Bur the Careleſſneſs of the Tranſeribers, and 
the Preſumption of the Rhaplodiſs, ſoon my 

duce 
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duced many Miſtakes into the Copies of Homers 
Works, which run the danger of being utterly 
defaced, had not the. Care of Kings and Philo- 
ſophers undertaken to purge the Errors, and to 
reſtore them, as near as poſſible, to their primi- 
tive Purity. Alexander the Great, who was fo 
paſſionately fond of Homer, that he laid him e- 
very Night with his Sword under his Pillow; 
who called him his Magazine of War, and who 
would have the Caſket of ineſtimable Value taken 
among the Spoils of Darius, put to no other 
uſe, but to preſerve theſe Poems; to the end, 
ſaid he, that the moſt perfect Production of Hu- 
man Wit might be kept in the richeſt Caſket 
in the World : this Alexander appointed learned 
Men to reviſe and correct him, and committed 
that Reviſal to two great Philoſophers, Calliſt henes 
and Anaxarchus, who followed him in his A/fra- 
/ick Expedition; nor was he ſatisfied with bein 
preſent 1n Perſon at that reviſal, but tranſcribed 
the whole Werk with his own Hand, as they 
corre ded it from the beſt Copies, and likewiſe 
conſulted Ariſtotlè upon that Occaſion. This Edi- 
tion of Alexander's, fo corrected, was called, The 
Edition of the Caſket. 

AFTER the Death of Me Zenodotus 
of Epbeſus reviſed it again under the firſt of the 
Ptolemies. Under Ptolemy Philometor, the famous 
Ariftarchus publiſhed a new Edition; he care- 
fully reviſed thoſe of Alexander the Great and 
Zenodotus, and what other Copies he could gather, 
This Edition had fo great a Reputation, that the 
Number of Copies increaſed extremely. It is 
likely this 5 produced the Copies of Marſeilles and 
Sinope, and from that Copy doubtleſs are come 


our Editions. We find in che Life of the Poet 
Aratus 
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Aratus, that he having finiſhed a Copy of the 
Oayſſey, was ſent for by Antiochus King of Syria, 
and entertained by him while he finiſhed one 
of the [/rad. - But the World was not contented 
barely to have ſettled an Edition, of Homer's 
Works, for many Tranſlations . came abroad 
whereby other Languages were enriched by an 
Infuſton of his Spirit of Poetry. Alan tells us, 
that even the Indians had them in their Tongue, 
and the Perſian Kings ſung them in theirs. Per- 
frus mentions a Verſion into Latin by Labeo, and, 
in general, the Paſſages and Imitations which 
are taken from him, are ſo numerous, that he 
may be faid to have been tranſlated by piece- 
meal into that᷑ and all other Languages. 
HoukER, who had a Genius accompliſh'd for 
Poetry, had the vaſteſt, ſublimeſt, and moſt uni- 
verſal Wit that ever was; it was by his Poems 
that all the Worthies of Antiquity were form- 
ed, from hence the Law- makers took the firſt 
Platforms of the Laws they gave to Mankind; 
the Founders. of Monarchies and Common- 
wealths from hence took the Model of their Po- 
kticks. Hence the Philoſophers found the firſt - 
Principles of Morality, which they taught the 
People. Hence Phyſicians have ſtudied” Diſeaſes 
and their Cures; Aſtronomers have learn'd the 
Knowledge of the Heavens, and Geometricians of 
the Earth; Kings and Princes have learn'd the. 
Art to govern, and \Captains to form a Battle, 
to encamp an Army, to beſiege Towns, to fight 
and to gain Victories, | Nothing is ſo ſurpriſing 
as the Deſcriptions of his Battles, which take up 
no leſs: than half the 7;ad, and are ſupplied with 
ſo vaſt a variety of Incidents, that no one bears 
a Likeneis to another; ſuch different kinds of- 
8 Deaths, 
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Deaths, that no two Heroes are wounded in 
the ſame manner; and ſuch a Profuſion of noble 
Ideas, that every Battle riſes above the laſt in 
Greatneſs, Horror, and Confuſion. | 
FROM this great Original, Socrates, Plato, 
_ Ariſtotle came to be Philoſophers 3 Sophocles and 
Ewripides took the haughty Air of the Theatre 
and Ideas of Tragedy; Zeuxis, Apelles, Pohg- 
notus, became ſuch excellent Painters; and 
Alexander the Great ſo valiant. Homer has been 
the firſt Founder of all Arts and Sciences, and 
the Pattern of the wiſe Men in all Ages. And 
as he has been in ſome manner the Author of 


Paganiſm, the Religion whereof he eſtabliſhed by 


bis Poems, one may ſay that never Prophet had 


ſo many Followers as he; yet notwithitandin 
this ſo univerſal Genius, this Wit capable of al 
things applied himſelf only to Poetry, which he 
made his Buſineſs. | 
Ir is no Romantick Commendation of Hom 

to ſay that no Man underſtood Perſons and 
Things better than he; or had a deeper Inſight 
into the Humours and Paſſions of Human Na- 
ture. He repreſents great Things with ſuch 
Sublimity, and little ones with ſuch Propriety, 
that he always makes the one admirable and 
the other pleaſant. He is a perfect Maſter of 
all the lofty Graces of the figurative Style. Stra- 
bo, the excellent Geographer and Hiſtorian, aſ- 
ſures us that Hamer has deſcribed the Places and 
Countries of which he gives account with that 
Accuracy, that no Man can imagine who has 
not ſeen them, and no Man but muſt admire 
and be aſtoniſhed that has. His Poems may 
juſtly be compared with that Shield of Divine 
-Workinanſhip, fo inimitably repreſented in the 
eighteenth 
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eighteenth Book of the Iliad; you have there ex- 
act Images of all the Actions of War and Em- 
ployments of Peace, and are entertained with 
the delightful View of the Univerſe. Homer has 
all the Beauties of every Dialect and Style, ſcat- 
ter'd through his Writings; he is ſcarce inferior 
to any other Poet, in the Poets own Way and 
Excellency, but excels all others in Force and 
Comprehenſion of Genius, Elevation of Fancy, 
and immenſe Copiouſneſs of Invention. Such 
a Sovereignty of Genius reigns all over his 
Works, that the Ancients eſteemed and ad- 
mired him as the great High Prieſt of Nature, 
who was admitted into her inmoſt Choir, and 
acquainted with her moſt ſolemn Myſteries. 
The learned Grotius amazed at the extent of his 
Wit, the greatneſs of his Knowledge, the pro- 
foundneſs of his Thoughts and Maxims, and the 
ſublimity of his Compariſons, has given him a 
very great Elogium, for he has not ſtuck to 
compare one of the greateſt Prophets, I mean 
Ezthiel, with this noble Poet. He excelled, 
ſays he, in Wit and Elocution, inſomuch that 
laying aſide the Gift of Prophecy which is above 
Compariſon, he may worthily be compared to 
Homer, for his ſprightly Thoughts, noble Com- 
pariſons, mighty Knowledge in ſeveral things, 
particularly in Architecture. FT 
HE has wonderfully found the way to raiſe 
his Poetry by the force of Harmony, mixing 
them artificially together, and ſupporting them 
with well-ſounding Particles, and with lofty 
or graceful Epithets which cover all that's diſ- 
agreable in them. This he has wonderfully, 
pertormed- above all in reckoning up the Ships 
at the end of the ſecond Book, Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus 
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tarnaſſcus has made this appear by tranſcribing 
the eight firſt Verſes of that Liſt as a Pattern of 
the reit, and ſhewing that all thoſe Names of 
Places have in themſelves neither Beauty nor 
Grace, but that Homer has found out the ſecret 
to make them very beautiful and lofty, We 
nced read thoſe Verſes only in the Original, and 


ſhall be amazed at their Magnificence. Homer's 


Poetry is like Muſick, which can bring under its 
Command, and reduce to Harmony the moſt 
diſagreeable and  unharmonious Sounds - all 
things ſubmit to it, and concur to work the Ef- 
fects it injoins. 7 
H had likewiſe the Art, by mixing of harſh, 
coarſe and common Terms with other more 


flowing and polite, to make a middle Compo- 


ſition between the auſtere and harſh, and the 
graceful or florid; and by that means he wonder- 
fully mixes Art and Nature, Paſſion and Man- 
ners; as Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus has well expreſ- 


ſed it. Whatſoever Place we pitch upon in this 


Poet, ſays that excellent Critick, we ſhall find 


him perfectly diverſified by theſe two ſorts of 


Fluency and Harmony. This happy Compoſition 
has given Homer ſuch Vigour and ſuch Charms 
as no Man yet could ever come near; and what 


is wonderful, is, that no Part is labour'd or 
forced: All flows from its Spring, and there is 


every where ſuch a pleaſing Eaſineſs, as if the 
whole Poem had been continually dictated ta, 
Hamer by the Muſe he invokes. | | 


"Tis ſaid that Homer matchleſs in his Art 
Stole Venus' Girdle to engage the Heart. 
His Works indeed vaſt Treaſures do unfold, 
And whatſoe er he touches turn to Gold. 


All 


— 
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All in his Hands new Beauty does acquire, 
Hie always pleaſes, and can never tire. 
A happy Warmth he every where may boaſt, 
- Nor is he in too long Digreſſions loft : 

His Verſes without Rule a Method find, 

Aud of themſelves appear in Order join d. 
All without Trouble anſwers his Intent, 
Each Syllable is tending to th* Event. 

Let his Example your Endeavours raiſe, 
To love his Writings is a kind of Praiſe. 5 

10 Boileau's Art of Poetry. 


HouER was certainly the Father of poetical 
Diction, he was the firſt who taught that Lan- 
guage of the Gods to Men. His Expreſſion is 
like the Colouring of ſome great Maſters which 
diſcovers itſelf to be laid on boldly and exe- 
cuted with Rapidity. It is indeed the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt glowing imaginable, and touch'd with 
the greateſt Spirit. Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay 
he was the only Poet who had found out ' /ving 
Mords; there are in him more daring Figures 
and Metaphors than in any good Author what- 
ever. An Arrow is impatient to be on the Wing, 
a Weapon thir/fs to drink the Blood of an 
Enemy. Yet his Expreſſion is never too big 
for the Senſe, but juſtly great in proportion to 
it. *Tis the Sentiment that ſwells and fills out 
the Diction, which riſes with it and forms it 
ſelf about it. . * | 
To throw his Language the more out of 
Proſe, he ſeems to have affected the Compound 
Epithets. This was a fort of Compoſition pe- 
culiarly proper to Poetry, not only as it heigh- 
ten'd the Diction, but as it afifled and filled 
the Numbers with greater Sound and _ 
an 
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and hkewiſe conduced in ſome meaſure to fill 


up the Images. He was not ſatisfied with his 
Language as he found it ſettled in — * one part 


of Greece, but ſearch'd thro' its differing Dia- 
lects with this particular View, to beautify and 
perfect his Numbers. He conſidered theſe as 
tbey had a greater Mixture of Vowels and 
Conſonants, and accordingly employ'd them as 

the Verſe required either a greater Smoothnels 
or Strength. What he moſt affected was the 
Jonic, which has a pecultar Sweetneſs from its 
never uſing Contractions, and from its Cuſtom 
of reſolving the Dipthongs into two Syllables, 
ſo as to make the Words open themſelves with 


a more ſpreading and ſonorous Fluency. With 


this he mingled the Attic Contractions, the 
broader Doric, and the feeble Aolic, which. 
often rejects its Afperate, or takes off its Accent; 
and compleated this Variety by altering ſome 
Letters with the Licence of Poetry. Thus his 
Meaſures, inſteal of being Fetters to his Senſe, 
were always in readineſs to ran along with the 
Warmth of his Rapture, and even to give a 
farther Repreſentation of his Notions in the 
Correſpondence of their Sounds to what the 
ſignified. Out of all theſe he has derived that 
Harmony which makes us confeſs that he had 
not only the richeſt Head, but the fineſt Ear in 
the World. x 

He had many of his Fictions, fays Gat: 
from ſome real Scripture- Tradition which he ga- 
ther'd up whilſt he was in, Ægypt, and which we 
may collect from his Style and the Affinity of 
many of his Expreſſions with the Scripture 1 


guage. It cannot be doubted (ſays Sir Walter 


Kalzigh) but that Homer had road over all the 
- "Book 


* 
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Books of AMloſes, as appears evidently from many 
Places ſtolen from thence Word for Word. 3 
HoMER, ſays Sir William Temple, was with- 
out doubt the moſt univerſal Genius that has 
been known in the Werld, and Virgil the moſt 
accompliſh'd. To the li muſt be allowed the 
moſt fertile Invention, the richeſt Vein, the molt - 
general Knowledge, and the moſt lively Ex- 
preſſions. To the /2/? the nobleit Ideas, .the 
juſteſt Inſtitution, the wiſeft Conduct and the 
choiceſt Elocution. To ſpeak in the Painter's 
Terms, we find in the Works of Homer the moſt 
Spirit, Force and Life; in thoſe of Virgil, the 
beſt Deſign, the trueſt Proportions, and the 
greateſt Grace. The Colouring of both-feems 
equal, and indeed in both is admirable. ZF{omer 
had more Fire, and Rapture, Virgil more Light 
and Sweetneſs ; or at leaſt the poetical Fire was 
more raging in the one, but clearer in the other; 
which makes the firſt more amazing, and the 
latter more agreeable. The Ore was richer 
in the one, but in the other more refined, and 
better allayed to make up excellent Work. 
Upon the whole, ſays Temple, I think it muſt 
be confeſſed that Homer was of the two, and 
perhaps of all others the vaſteſt, the ſublimeſt, 
and the moſt wonderful Genius; and that he 
has been generaily ſo eſteemed, there cannot be 
a greater Teſtimony \ given than what has been 
by ſome obſerved, that not only the greateit 
Maſters have found the beſt and trueſt Principles 
of all their Sciences or Arts; but that the 
nobleſt Nations have derived from them the 
Original of their ſeveral Races, though it be 
hardly yet agreed whether his Story be true or 
Fiction. In ſhort, theſe two immortal Fm 
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muſt be allowed to have ſo much excelled in 
their Kinds, as to have exceeded all Compari- 
ſon, to have even extinguiſhed Emulation, and 
in a manner confined true Poetry, not only to 
their two Languages, but to their very Perſons. 


Fuft as a Changels ng ſeems below the reſt 
Of Men, or rather is a twwo-legg” d Beat; 
So theſe Gigantick Souls amaz'd we find 
As much above the reſt of Human Kind. 
Nature's whole Strength united! Endleſs Fame 
And univerſal Shouts attend their Name. 
Mulgr. Eſſay on Poetrv. 
IT is almoſt incredible Fa what an height 
the Idea of Veneration the Ancients paid to 
Homer will ariſe. Sparta and Macedon con- 
ſider'd him moſt in reſpect of his warlike Spirit; 
Athens and &Ægypi with regard to his Poetry 
and Learning. His Works which from the 
beginning pafled for excellent Poetry, grew to 
be Hiſtory and Geography; they roſe to be a 
Magazine of Sciences, and were exalted into a 
Scheme of Religion. From him the Poets drew 
their Inſpirations, the Criticks their Rules, 
and the Philoſophers a Defence of their Opi- 
nions. They inſtituted Games for him, dedi- 
cated Statues, erected Temples, as at Smyrna, 
Chios and rn - and Alan tells us, that 
when the Argives ſacrificed with their Gueſts 
they uſed to invoke the Preſence of Apollo and 
Homer together. Ptolemy Philopater raiſed a 
Temple to his Honour, erected a fair Image of 
him, and placed about the Image thoſe Cities 
which contended for the place of his Birth. 
Alan informs us further, 3 Galaton the Pain- 
ter had drawn Homer vomiting, and the reſt of 
the 
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the Poets licking it up, ſignifying that they de- 
rived all that they had from him. Virgil was 


. uſed to ſay, it had been eaſier to have wreſted 


Hercules Club from him than to fteal a Verſe 
from Homer by way of Imitation. Arceſilaus 
the Philoſopher never failed to read ſome Paſlage 
of this Poet Night and Morning, and always 
ſaid when he took up his Book, he was going to 
his Miftreſs. His Poems not only diverted the 
Mind, but have in all Apes pleaſed the Eye; 


the ableſt Painters, and the molt celebrated Sta- 


tuaries have drawn from thence the Arguments 
and Deſigns of their nobleſt Works; they have 
been the greateſt Ornaments of "Temples and 
Palaces. 5 reckons the Fights of Troy, 
and the Wandring of Ulyſſes. among the Subjects 
uſually painted in Galleries and Portico's. . 
Hiero cauſed all the Fable of the [lad to be re- 


* 


preſented on the flooring of his Ship in inlaid 
Work. Francis the Furſt, ſays Mrs. Dacier, 


took from the Ody//ey the Ornaments of one of 
the Galleries at Fontainblegu. Antiquity al- 
ways takes notice of certain Bowls or Cups, of 

great Value, which they call'd Scyphos Homericos, 
Homer's Bowls, becauſe. there were ſome Stories 
taken out of his Poems, or ſeveral of his Verſes 
engraven on them. Nero was paſſionately fond 
of them, as Suetonius informs us. There would be 


no end of being particular upon this Subject. 


HoMER with his wonderful Accompliſhments, | 


and his inimitable Excellencies, could not ſecure 


his Memory from Detraction and Envy, Mon- 


ſieur Perrault affirms confidently, - there never 
was any ſuch Perſon in the World. He fays, 
that the two Poems, the [had and the Odyſſey, are 
nothing but a Collection of many . little- d 
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by ſeveral Hands joined all together in a Body. 
he Siege of Troy being the general Subject of 
the Poets in the Times when it is pretended he 
lived, there came out commonly twenty or 
thirty Poems on that Action 2 Vear, and 


the Man that made the beſt Verſes gained the 


Prize. At laſt there happened to be ſome ſort of 
Men in the World, who took a fancy to join the 
beſt of theſe Pieces together, and accordingly 
putting them into fome Order and Method, they 
formed the Hiad and the Oayſſey. This is a 


bold Opinion, and deſervedly exploded. 


OTHERs will allow Homer to have written the 
ſeveral Parts that make up thoſe two Poems; 


but he writ them, ſay they, without any View or 
Deſign; his Poems are looſe independent Pieces, 


tacked together, and were originally no more 
than ſo many Songs and Ballads upon the Gods 
and Heroes, and the Siege of Troy. This No- 
tion is ridiculous: It would be ſtrange that 


Ariſtotle ſhould form his Rules on Homers 


Poems, and that Virgil ſhould build his neid 


upon the Model of the Iliad and the Odyſſes, 


and that Horace ſhould propoſe Homer for the 
Standard of Epic Writing with this Teſtimony, 
that he never undertook any thing inconſiderate- 
ly, nor ever made any fooliſh Attempts, if this 
celebrated Poet had not formed his Works upon a 
regular Scheme and Intention, and carried them 
on deſignedly with Regularity and Method from 
the Beginning to the End. nn IR 
SOME again attack him as a Plagiary, and 
charge him with collecting and publiſhing the 
Works of thoſe who writ before him. Diodoriis 
$1culus tells us, that there was one Daphne, the 
Daughter of Tireſias, who from her Inſpirations 
"OL. bh C | obtained 
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obtained the Title of a Sihl; ſhe had a very 


extraordinary Genius, and being made a Prieſt- 
eſs at Delphos, wrote Oracles with wonderful 
Elegance, which Homer ſought for and adorned 
his Poems with ſeveral of her Verſes. Ptolemeus 
Epheſtio relates, that there was before Homer a 
Woman of Memphis called Phantaſia, who writ 
of the Wars of Troy, and the Wandrings of 
Ulyſſes. Now Homer arriving at Memphis, where 
ſhe had laid up her Works, and getting ac- 


_ » Quainted with Phamtas, whoſe Buſineſs it was 


to copy the facred Writings, he obtained a fight 
of theſe, and followed entirely the Scheme ſhe 
had drawn. But this is a wild Story, which 
fpeaks of an Egyptian Woman with a Greek 
Name, and who was never heard of but upon 
this account. Clemens Alexandrinus aſſerts, that 


be has taken ſeveral Verſes, word for word, 


out of Orpheus de extincto Baccho. There are 
other malicious Relations to be met with, which 
deſerve no Credit, and therefore ſhall not be 
mentioned. | 
Tun Writings of Hamer have been racked 
and tortured for Objections: His Narrations, 
2 Scaliger, are tedious, his Thoughts and 
otions are too effeminate and vulgar, they 
have ſo little of Senſe or Force in them, that 
he ſays they would ſcarce affect his Scullion. 
His Ppichets are cold, flat, childiſh and unſea- 
ſonable ; he is too full of Digreſſions and inſipid 
Dialogues, he has invented filthy and abomi- 
nable Stories concerning the Gods. His Repre- 
ſentations of the Deities are groſs, and the Man- 
ners of his Heroes vicious and imperfect. He 
talks coarſely of Pots and Caldrons, of Blood, 
Fat, Entrails. We find Princes fleaing of 87 * 


po * 


N a 
and roaſting them: We hear Uly/es boaſting of 
being the beſt Cook in the World, and challeng- 
ing any Man to cut Meat, to ſerve Wine, or to 
make a Fire with him. And we ſee Achilles 
trying his Faculty at the ſame Employment. 
The e, and other 3 equally trifling, are to 
be met with, which are eaſily anſwer'd, by obſerv- 
ing only, that when we are reading Homer, we 
are reading the moſt ancient Author in the. Hea- 
then Worll. We are taking a View of. Nature 
in her ſimple Dreſs, in Oppoſition to the Luxury 
of ſucceeding Ages; we are ſtepping almoſt three 
Thouſand Years back into the remoteſt Antiqui- 

x ty, and entertaining ourſelves with a clear and 
ſurpriſing Viſion of Things no where. elſe to be 


| found, the only authentick Picture of the ancient 
5 World. „ 

4 Ifx is certain, the divine Plato baniſhed the 
" | Writings of Homer out of his Commonwealth, 
g which ſome would fix as a Blemiſh upon the Poet's 


Reputation. The Reaſon, ſays Blackwall,whyPlats 
| would not admit the Poems of Honier to be in 
the Hands of the Subjects of that Government, 
1 | was, becauſe he did not eſteem ordinary Men ca- 
pable Readers of them. They would be apt to per- 
. vert his Meaning, and have Wrong Notions of God 
and Religion, by taking his bold and beautiful Alle- 
gories in a literal Senſe. Plate frequently declares 
J that he loves and admires him as the beſt, the 
4 moſt - pleaſant, and the divineſt of all the Poets, 
H and ſtudiouſſy imitates his figurative and myſti- 
cal Way of writing. Tho' he forbad his Works 


* to be read in publick, yet he would never be 
. without them in his Cloſet. Tho' the Philoſo- 
pher pretends, that for Reaſons of State he muſt 
4 remove him out of his City, yet he declares he 
4h ; C 3 | would + 
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would treat him with all poſſible Reſpect while 
he ſtaid, and diſmiſs him laden with Preſents, and 
2 adorned with Garlands, as the Prieſts and Sup- 
plicants of their Gods uſed to be) by which Mark 
of Honour, wherever he came, Men might be 
warned, and induced to eſteem his Perſon ſacred, 
and receive him with due Veneration. 
THE moſt memorable Enemy to the Merits of 
Homer was Zoilus, a ſnarling Critick, who fre- 
quented the Court of Ptolemy Philadelphus King 
of Egypt, a great Encourager of learned Men, 
This Fellow wrote ill-natur'd Notes upon the 
Writings of this Poet, but received no Encou- 
ragement from the Egyptian Prince. He ſoon 
became univerſally hated, and at length died 
miſerably ; ſome ſay he was ſtoned, others that 
he was burnt to Death, and others' that he was 
crucified by Ptolemy, for a Crime that deſerved 
that Puniſhment. . 555 
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| Grace Typis E Jegantifſimis cum 'aliis Poetis Heroici 


Carninis. apud H. Steph. 1566. Folio. 
6er. & Lat. cum Scholiis Gracis & Notis Variorum, * 
9 Aturante Joſ. Barnes, 2 v. Cantabr. 1711. 

F - Gr. & Lat. cum nova Verſione, & Notis Sam. 


Clarke, D. D. 2 wol. 5 „ 
If this Edition had the Greet Scholia, it would 

be much preferable to that of Mr. Barnes. : 

Gr. & Lat. (ine Scholiis] curante Steph. Berglero, 
CG. -- I2mo, 
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HE Lives of few Perſons are confounded 
5 with ſo many Uncertainties and fabulous 
Relations, as thoſe of Heſiad and Homer; for 
which reaſon, what may poſſibly be true, is 
ſometimes as much diſputed as the romantic 
part of their Stories. The firſt has been more 
fortunate than the other, in furniſhing us from 
his Writings with fome Circumſtances of his 
Life and Family, as the Condition of his Father, 
the Place of his Birth, and the Extent of his 
Travels; and he has put it out of diſpute, tho 
he has not fixed the Period, that he was one of the 

earlieſt Writers of whom we have any Account. 
n tells us in the ſecond Book of his Worts 
and Days, that his Father was an Inhabitant of 
Cuma, in one of the olian Iles now called Faio 
Nova, about thirty ſix Miles North of Smyrna; 
from hence he removed to Aſcra, a pitiful Vil- 
lage in Bœotia at the foot of Mount Helicon, 
Which was doubtleſs the Place where Heſioad was 
born, and ſo frequently gives him the Name of 
Aſcræus; tho" Suidas, Fabricius, and others ſay 
he was of Cuma. He ſeems himſelf, and not 
undeſignedly, to have prevented any Miſtake a- 
bout his Country; he tells us poſitively in the 
ſame Book, he never was but once at Sea, and 
that in a Voyage from Aulis, a Sea-Port in 
| 2: 2 
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Beotia, to the Iſland Eubæa. This connected 
with the former Paſſage of his Father ſailing 
from Cuma to Bæœotia, will leave us no doubt 
concerning his Country. He thus addreſſes his 
Brother Perſes with the Account of their Fa- 
ther s firſt Seat, and his Remove. 


*Qomep ih, we ran, RC. 


85 aur poor Father toil d his Hours away, 
Careful to live in the unhappy Day. 

He, fooliſb Perſes, ſpent no Time in vain, 
But fled Misfortunes thro the watry Plain. 
He from olian Cuma th Ocean vaſe a, 
Here in his ſable Bark arriv'd at la/?. 

Not far from Helicon he fix d his Race 

In Aſcra's Village; miſerable Place ! © 
How comfortleſs the Wi inter-Seaſon there ! 
And chearleſs fs, Aſcra, 15 thy Summer Air 
Q Perſes may ſi thou ne er forget thy Sire, 
But let thy 2 reaſt his good Example fire. 


Tux Names of his Father and Mother we 
muſt learn from ſome other Intelligence, and 
Sutdas tells us they were Dius and Pycimenc. 
Of what Quality his Father was, we are not ve- 
ry certain; that he was driven from Cuma to 
Aſcra by Misfortunes, we have the Teſtimony 
of Heſiad. His Father ſeemed to have proſpered 
better at Aſcra then he did in his own Country; 
yet Heſiod could arrive at no higher Fortune than 
keeping of Sheep on the Top of Mount Helicon. 
Here the Muſes met with him, and enter d * 
into their Service. 

"Ai „ nd "Holedoy, &c. 


E''er while as they the Shepherd Swain behold 
Feeding n * . Mount his Fold, 1 
2490 
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With Love of charming Song his Breaſt they fir d, 
There me the heavenly Muſes firſt inſpir d, 
There when the Maids of Jove the Silence broke, - 
To Heſiod thus the Shepherd Swain they ſpoke. 

Shepherds attend your Happineſs, who place 
In Gluttony alone the Swain's Diſgrace ; 
Strict to your Duty in the Fields you keep, _ 
There vigilant by Night to watch your Sheep 5 © 
Attend ye Swains on whom the Maes call, 
Regard the Honour not beſtow'd on all: _ 
Tig ours to ſpeak the Truth in Language plain, 
Or give the Face of Truth to what we feign. 

So ſpoke the Maids of Jove, the ſacred Nine, 
And pluckt the Sceptre from the Tree divine, 
To me the Branch they gave, with Look ſerene © 
The Laurel Enſign never fading green 
I took the Gift with holy Raptures fir d, N 
My Words flow fweeter, and my Soul's inſpir d. 
Before my Eyes appear the various Scene, | 
Of all that is to come, and what has been > © 

e have the Muſes choſe their Bard to grace, 
To celebrate the bleſs'd immortal Race. 
To them the Honours of my Verſe belong, 
To them 1 firſt. and laſt devote the Song. 


THis is no more than a poetical Piece of 
Vanity, which Lucian ridicules in a whole Dia- 
logue; Ovid ſeems to have the ſame Opinion of 
it in the beginning of his Art of Love. To prove 
that he intended to be ſincere, and ſpeak nothing 
but Truth, he ſays, - x e 
Nec mihi ſunt viſe Clio, Cliuſque Sorores, 

Servanti pecudes vallibus, Aſcra, tuis. 


Nor Clio, nor his Siſters have J ſeen, 
As Hz/iod ſaw them in the ſhady Green. | 
C 4 VIRGIL 
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VxrG1L had more reſpect for this Poet, to 
whom he was ſo much obliged, and whoſe Pat- 
tern he propoſed to imitate in his Georgrcks, 
and only turning the Lanrel Rod into a Set of 
Paſtoral Reeds, he takes occaſion to paſs the higheſt 
Compliment in the World upon Heſiod. 


Hos tibi dant Calamos, en accipe, Muſe, 
Aſcræs quos ante ſeni, quibus ille ſolebat 
Cantando rigidas deducere Montibus Ornos. 


Theſe Reeds the Muſes to your Lips commend, 
The ſame they lent their old Aſcræan Friend; 
By whom inſpir'd, deſcending Trees they led 

o mix in Chorus with the Flocks he fed. 


© Upon the Death of the Father, who left ſome 
Fortune behind him, the Eſtate ought to have been 
equally divided between the two Brothers Heſiod 
and Perſes, but upon the Diviſion Perſes de- 
frauded him by corrupting his Judges. He was 
ſo far from being provok'd to any Reſentment 
by this Injuſtice, that he expreſſed a Concern 
for thoſe poor miſtaken Mortals,, who placed 
their Happineſs in Riches only, even at the Ex- 
pence of their Virtue. He lets us know that he 
was not only above Want, but capable of aſſiſting 
His Brother in time of Need, which he often did 
after the ill Uſage he had received from him. 
Tx laſt Paſſage he mentions relating to him- 
ſelf, is his Conqueſt in 2 poetical Contention. 
Amphidamas King of Eubæa had inſtituted fune- 
ral Games in honour of his own Memory, which 
his Sons afterwards ſaw performed; Heſiod here 
was a Competitor for the Prize in Poetry, a 
Tripod, which he won, and, as he tells us him- 
| | ſelf, 
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ſelf, conſecrated to the Muſes. Plutarch in his 
Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men, makes Perian- 
der give an Account of the poetical Contention 
at Chalcis, in which Heſad and Homer are made 
Antagoniſts; the firſt was Conqueror, who re- 
ceived a Tripod for his Victory, which he dedi- 
cCated to the Muſes with this Inſcription. 


This Heſiod vows to th Heliconian Nine, 
In Chalcis won from Homer the Divine. 


He- Murat, &c. 


_ . GrraALDvs in his Life of Heſiod informs 
us, that he and Homer ſung in Delos to the Ho- 
nour of Apollo. 


| | Er A 

Homer and I in Delos ſung our Lays, 
There firſt we ſung and to Apollo's Praiſe; 
New was the Verſe in which we then begun 
In honaur to the God Latona's San. Be 


Wx are told that Philip of Macedon and his 
Son Alexander had a Diſpute upon this Subject. 
The Prince declared in favour of Homer; his 
Father tells him the Prize had been given a- 
gainſt him to Heſiod, and aſks him whether he 
had never yet ſeen the Verſes Heſiad inſcrib'd 
upon the Tripos, and dedicated to the Muſes 
on Mount Helicon ® Alexander allows it, and 
ſays, that Heſiod might well get the better, 
when Kings were not the Judges, but ignorant 
Plowmen and Ruſticks. The Remark of Cles- 
menes the Spartan bears ſome Reſemblance to 
this, who obſerves that Homer was the Poet of 
N C5 | the 
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the Lacædemonians, and Heſiod of the Ilotes or 
the Slaves, becauſe the firſt taught the Art of 
War, and the other the Art of Huſbandry. 
The Authority of theſe Relations is queſtioned 
by learned Men, eſpecially by ſuch who will not 
allow theſe two great Poets to have been Con- 
temporaries, but place Haſiod between thirty 
and forty Years the older of the two. 

Hes10D having enter'd himſelf in the ſervice of 
the Muſes left off the Paſtoral Life, and applied 
himſelf to the Study of Arts and Learning. In 
the latter part of his Life he removed to Locris, 
a Town near the ſame Diſtance from Mount 
Parnaſſus,, as Aſcra was from Helicon. Gyral- 
dus and others tell us he left a Son and a Daugh- 
ter, and that his Son was S?e/ichorus the Poet; 
but this wants better Confirmation than we have 

of it. It is agreed by all, that he lived to a very 
advanced Age, 1 
THe Story of his Death as told by Solon, in 
Plutarch's Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men, is 
very remarkable. The Man with whom ZH/od 
lived at Locris, a Mileſian born, raviſhed a Maid 
in the ſame Houſe. He/rod, tho' intirely igno- 
rant of the Fact, was maliciouſly accufed as an. 
Accomplice to her Brothers, who barbarouſſy 
murder d him with his Companion, whoſe Name 
Was Troilus, and throwed their Bodies into the 
Sea. The Body of Troilus was caſt on a Rock, 
which retains the Name of Troilus from that 
Accident. The Body of He/iad was received by 
a Shoal of Dolphins as ſoon as it was thrown into. 
the Water, and carried to the City of Molicria, 
near the Promontory Rhion; near which Place 
the Locrians then held a ſolemn Feaſt, the ſame 
which is at this Time celebrated with ſo much 
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Pomp. When they ſaw a floating Carcaſs, they 
ran with Aſtoniſhment to the Shore, and find- 
ing it to be the Body of Heſiod, newly lain, 
they reſolved, as they thought themſelves oblig'd, 
to detect the Murderers of a Perſon they ſo much 
honoured. When they had found out the 
Wretches that committed the Murder, th 
plunged them alive into the Sea, and create 
deſtroyed their Houſes. The Remains of He- 
ſiod were depoſited in Nemea, and his Tomb is 

unknown to moſt Strangers ; the reaſon of its 
being concealed was becauſe of the Orchomentans, 
who had a Deſign, founded on the Advice of an 
Oracle, to ſteal his Remains from thence, and 
to bury them in their own Country. This Ac- 
count of the Oracle here mentioned by Plutarch 
is related by Pauſanias in his Bœotics. He tells 
us, the Orchomenians were adviſed by the Oracle 
to bring the Bones of Heſiod into their Country, 
as the only means to drive away a Peſtilence 
which raged among them. They obeyed the 
Oracle, found the Bones, and brought them 
home. Fzetaes ſays, they erected a Tomb over 
him, with an Inſcription to this Purpoſe on it: 


Heſiod, thy Birth is barren Aſcra's Boaſt, 

T hy dead Remains now grace the Minyan Coaſt. 
Thy Honours to meridian Glory riſe, | 
Grateful thy Name to all the Good and Wije. 


We have the Knowledge of ſome few Monu- 
ments, which were framed in honour to this 
great and ancient Poet. Pauſanias, in his Bas- 
tics, informs us, that his Countrymen the B 
tians erected to his Memory an Image with a 
Harp in his Hand; the ſame Author. tells us in 

45 GY another 
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another Place, there was likewiſe a Statue of 
Heſiod in the Temple of Jupiter Olympicus. © Tul 
«11s Urfinus, and Boiſſard, in his Antiquities, 
have exhibited a Breaſt with a Head, a Trunk 
without a Head, and a Gem of him; and V. 
ſinus ſays, there is a Statue of Braſs of him in 
the publick College at Conſtantinople; the only 
Original Monument of him beſides now remain- 
ing, or at leaſt known, is a Marble Buſto in the 
Pembroke Collection at Milton. | | | 
THE Theogony, and Worts and Days, are the 
only undoubted Pieces of our Poet now extant ;. 
though *tis ſuppoſed that theſe Poems have not 
deſcended perfect and finiſhed to the preſent Times. 
The Theogony, or Generation of the Gods, Fabri- 
cius puts out of diſpute to be the Work of He- 
fied; nor is it doubted, ſays he, that Pythagoras 
took it for his, who being come down to Hell, 
feigned he ſaw the Soul of Heſiod tied with Chains 
to a Braſs Pillar, and that of Homer hung to a 
Tree, both expoſed to the Biting of Serpents, in 
puniſhment for what they had written concern-- 
ing the Nature of the Gods. This, doubtleſs, is. 
the Poem that gave Herodotus occaſion to ſay, 
that Heſiod with Homer was the firit who in- 
troduced a Theogony among the Grecians,. the 
firſt who gave Names to the Gods, aſcribed to 
them Honours and Arts, giving pzr.icular De- 
ſcriptions of their Perſons. The EPTA, or 
FLorks of Heſiod, Plutarch aſſures us, were uſed 
to be ſung to the Harp; Manilius, whom Mr. 
Creech has evidently proved to be an Author 
of the Augu/tan Age, in the ſecond. Book of his 
Aſtronomy, takes notice in his Commendation of 
this Poem and his Writings, that thoſe two Poems 
were the only remaining — of Heſiod's A the 
8 © eign 
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Reign of Auguſtus. Manilius gives this extra- 
ordinary Account of them, and of their Author. 


Heſiadus memorat, &c. 


— Heſiod ſings the Gods immortal Race, 

He ſings how Chaos bore the earthy Maſs; 

How Light from Darkneſs ſtruck did Beams 
o | 

And Infant Stars firſt ſtagger'd in their way. 

How Name of Brother veiF'd a Huſband's Love, 
And Juno bore unaided by her ove. ; 
How twice-born Bacchus burſt the Thund'rer's 
hig, | 
And all the Gods that wander through the Sky. 
Hence he to Fields deſcends, manures the Soil, 
Inſtructs the Plowman, and rewards his Toil. 

He fings how Corn in Plains, how Vine in Hills 
Delight; how both with vaſt Increaſe the Olive fills, 
How foreign Grafts th'Adulterous Stock receives, 
Bears ſtranger Fruit, and wonders at her Leaves: 
An uſeful Work when Peace and Plenty reign, 
And Art joins Nature to improve the Plain. 


THERE is a Poem aſcribed to Heſiod, and com- 
monly printed with the other two, under the 
Title of The Shield of Hercules, which has not 
one convincing Argument in its favour, by which 
we may politively declare it a genuine Work. 
Ariſtophanes the Grammarian ſuppoſes it to be 
ſpurious, and that it is an Imitation of the Shield 
of Achilles in Homer. Of the other Labours of 
this Poet, we ſee nothing but the Titles remaining, 
except ſome Fragments preſerved by” Pauſanias, 
Plutarch, and Polybius, who gloried as much in 
reſcuing a Verſe from the Ruins of Time, as a 
- Prince in a Victory over his moſt powerful 

0 | | Enemy. 
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Enemy. We are told that Heſiod compoſed ſome 
other Works, of which we have not even the 
Titles. We are aflured from divers Paſſages in 
Pliny, that he wrote of the Virtues of Herbs, 
as in the beginning of his JYorks and Days 
he ſpeaks of the Wholeſomneſs of Mallows, 
and the Daffadil, or Aſphadelos; Quintilian, 
in his fifth Book, denies the Fables of & ſop 
to be originally written by him, but ſays the 
. firſt Author of them was Heſiod; and Plutarch 
informs us, that Z/op was his Diſciple ; but no- 
thing certain can be determined upon this Sub- 
ject. | | 
Tris Greek Poet, with all his Excellencies, 
notwithſtanding the Sweetneſs and eaſy Plain- 
neſs of his Stile, the Pleaſantneſs of his Fables, 
and the ſtrict Virtue and Morality of his Pre- 
cepts, has met with coarſe Freatment from Men 
of Note, who have deſcanted upon his Writings : 
Le Feure remarks, that in his Poem of J/orks 
and Days, he has acted like our Almanack- 
Makers, who diſtinguiſh between fortunate 
and unfortunate Days, and that this Piece upon 
the whole is not much to be valued, Vives 
ſpeaking of his Theogony ſays, It is of ſome uſe _ 
for the underſtanding of the Poets, but in other 
reſpects it is good for nothing. Quintilian gives 
him the Palm only in medio genere dicend:, in the 
middle Stile, not conſidering that his Subjects 
obliged him to riſe no higher. Clemens Alexan- 


drinus takes notice of ſeveral Verſes ſtolen ven- 


batim by Heſiod out of Afuſezus the Poet; and 
Cale, in his Court of the Gentiles, aſſures us, that 
Heſiod received ſome of his choiceſt "Traditions. 
from the Scriptures, if not immediately, yet 
originally, as will appear probable to any _ 
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who will take the trouble to draw up the Pa- 
8 

Bur notwithſtanding the Severity of theſe 
Cenſures, Hefiod has the Current of learned and 

judicious Criticiſm in his favour. Heinfizs-n the 
Prot to his Edition of this Poet remarks, that 
among all the Poets, he ſcarce knew any but Ho- 
mer and Heſiod who underſtood how to repreſent 
Nature in her true native Dreſs: Which, ſays 
he, is infinitely to be preferr'd before all thoſe 
artful Ways that were uſed in Aſfter- times. 
He proceeds to tell us, that which to him ſeem- 
ed the moſt wonderful was, that Nature had 
both begun and perfected at the ſame time her 
Work in theſe two Perſons, whom for that very 
reaſon he makes no ſcruple to call Divine; ad- 
ding, that Nature had in both theſe Authors 

exhibited to us a full and perfect Idea of all hu- 
man Virtue. 

Tux learned Borrichius remarks, chat Heſiod's 
Poem, call'd Mors and Days, was writ with fo 
much Prudence, that even at. this Day the read- 
ing of it may be of great Uſe to all ſuch as ap- 
ply themſelves to Moral Philoſophy, to Policy, 
to CEconomy, to Marine Affairs, and to Huſ- 
bandry; and as for his Theogony, or Generation 
of the Cad he obſerves, , that we may learn 
much more by that Piece, than the Title ſeems 
to import; ſince thoſe that are curious in find- 
ing out the Nature of Things, diſcover under 
the Covert of theſe Fables, natural Truths, and 
wholeſome Maxims, drawn from the deepeſt Phi- 
loſophy. Paterculus ſtiles him a Poet of a moſt 
curious Fancy, one famous and diſtinguiſhed for 
the Sweetneſs of his Verſe, moſt deſirous of his 
own Peace and Quiet, 

Bur 


„ 
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Bur Virgil compleats the Character of He/od ; 


he frequently mentions him with Honour; and 
follows him as his great AN * 
thus, 


Acræumgue cano Romana per oppida Carmen, 
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Grace. Inter principes heroici Carminis. 
_ _ epud Hen. Stephanum 1566. Folio. 
Gr. Lat. Scholiis Græcis. notis Var. & Tho. 


Robinſon. Oxon. 40. 
Gr. Lat. Scholiis Gr. Notis Crævii & Joh. 


Clerici. Amſt. I7oa. dus. 
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"F\HIS excellent Poeteſs, who enjoyed the Titles 
of the Ninth Lyrick, and the Tenth Muſe, 
was a Native of Mitylene, the Capital of the Molian 
Cities in the Iſland of Leſbos. Her Mother's 
Name was Cleis, but who was her Father is un- 
certain, there being no leſs than eight Perſons 
contending for that Honour in Suidas; the moſt 
received Opinion decides in favour of Scamandro- 
nymus. She flouriſhed, according to Suidas, about 
the forty-ſecond Olympiad, and was Contem- 
porary with Pittacus, Tyrant of Mitylene, and 
according to the common Account one of the 
ſeven renowned Sages of Greece. She had the 
Acquaintance of the two famous Poets, Ste/icha- 
zus and Alcæus. The laſt of theſe is ſaid to 
have been her Suitor, and a Rebuke which ſhe 
gave him, is ſtill extant in Ariotle, He in- 
forms us, that Alcæus one Day accoſting Sap- 
Pho, and telling her he had ſomething to ſay to 
her, but was aſhamed to utter it: Was it any 
thing good, replied ſhe, and not rather ſome 
Diſhoneſty which you have conceived in your 

Mind, you would not be aſhamed to diſcloſe it. 
Drem11,vs the Comick Poet, and Hermeſionax 
the Colophonian, aſſure us, that Anacreon of Teos 
was alſo one of her Lovers; but this Amour has 


been generally eſteemed too repugnant to Cbro- 


nology 
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nology to be admitted, and it muſt ſtill be con- 
ſider d as ſuch, notwithſtanding Mr. Barnes's 
learned Endeavours to prove the contrary. 

We have no Account by which we can judge 
of her Quality, whether ſhe was of a Noble or 
Vulgar Extraction; for though Strabo tells us, 
that her Brother Charaxus traded in Wines 
from Leſbos to Egypt, yet we can conclude no- 
thing from *thence, for People of the beſt Rank 
among the Ancients employed themſelves in 
Traffick, and frequently uſed it as a means to 
travel. Solon, when in Egypt, defrayed his Ex- 
pences by Commerce, and Plato maintained him- 
ſelf there by. the Oils which he fold. Beſides 
Charaxus, whom I mentioned, ſhe had alſo two 
elder Brothers, Larychus and Eurygius. Lary- 
chus ſhe highly commended in her Verſes for 
his Virtue and Generoſity, and particularly for 
his having diſtributed Wine among the Mi- 
tylenians in the Prytanæum; but Charaxus ſhe 
as bitterly inveighed againſt for the extrava- 
gant Love he bore to a famous Courtezan called 
Rhodope. | | 

THis Rhodope is reported to have bcen Fel- 
low-Slave with the celebrated Z/op, and to have 
built one of the Pyramids of Egypt. As the 
was once bathing in the Nile (for ſhe was a 
Native of Naucratis, a City of Egypt) an Eagle 
ſnatch'd one of her Slippers out of the Hands 
of her Waiting-Woman, and carrying it to 
Memphis, where the King fat adminiſtring Ju- 
ſtice in a publick Place of the City, drop'd it 
in his Lap. The King was ſurprized at the 
Novelty of the Adventure, and being ſmitten 
with the Beauty of the Slipper, immediately 
diſpatch'd Meflengers over the Country, with 


| _ Orders 
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Orders to bring him the Woman with whom 
they ſhould find the Fellow of that Slipper: In 
ſhort, Rhodope being found, was brought to the 
King, and made by him Queen of Egypt. 

To return to Sappho: She married one Cer- 
cots, a Gentleman of great Wealth and Power 
in the Iſle of Andros, by whom ſhe had a Daugh- 
ter named Cleis; but he leaving her a Widow 
very young, ſhe would never endure any fecond 
Match; not bearing to confine that Paſſion 
to one Perſon, which as the Ancients tell us, 
was too violent in. her to be reſtrained even 
to one Sex. She had many Female Favourites 
whom ſhe laſciviouſly careſſed, Athis, Andre- 
meda, Telefylla, Megara, and others. Upon the 
account of theſe Intimates, her Character ſuf- 
fers much from the Charge of diſhoneſt and un- 
natural Pleaſure ; it being a conſtant Tradition 
that her Amorous Humour was not ſatisfied 
with the Addreſſes of Men, but that ſhe was 
willing to have her Miſtreſſes as well as her 
Gallants. | 2 
Bur no one ſeems to have been the Ob- 
ject of her Admiration, ſo much as the lovely 
Phaon: He was at firſt a kind of Ferryman, as 
is reported, and thence fabled to have carry'd 
Venus with a great deal of Care over the Stream 
in his Boat, and to have received from her as 
a Reward, the Favour of being the moſt beau- 
tiful Man in the World. Sappho, it ſeems, had 
not Charms ſufficient to ſubdue this obdurate 
Lover. He withdrew from her Addreſſes, and 
retired from Leſbos to Sicily. She took a Voy- 
age in purſuit of him, and there, upon that oc- 
caſion, it is imagined ſne compoſed her Hymn 
to Venus, Her Diſappointments in Love po 

duc 
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duced ſome of her fineſt Pieces, particularly that 
delicate Epiſtle which Ovid makes her write to her 
ungrateful Phaon, the beſt Thoughts of which, 
he is ſuppoſed to have borrowed from ſome of 
her Compoſitions that are now loſt. 15 

Ir is no wonder that the Charms of her 
Perſon made no Impreſſion upon Phaon's Heart, 
for it ſeems ſhe was a very plain Lady, and 
as ſhe is commonly deſcribed, of a very ordin 
Stature, and of a brown Complexion. Ovid knew 
very well this Part of her Character, and he 
only had the Art to excuſe it. 


$i mihi diſficilis, &c. 


Joo me what Nature has in Charms deny'd, 


Is well by Wit's more laſting Charms ſupply d; 
I own my ſhort Dimenſions ; that they ſuit 
Juft with my Verſe, and make with that two Foot. 
Tho' ſhort of Stature, yet my Name extends 
'To Heaven itſelf, and Earth's remoteſt Ends. 
Brown as Jam; an Ætbiot ian Dame 
Inſpir d young Perſeus with a generous Flame. 
White ee will bill with thoſe of ſhining Jet, 
And the Green Turtle woo a ſpeckled Mate : 

If to no Charms thou wilt thy Heart reſign, 
But ſuch as merits, ſuch as equals thine, 

By none alas, by none thou canſt be mov'd, 
Phaon alone by Phaon muſt be lov'd, 


FinDING her Prayers ineffectual, and her 
dear Phaon inexorable, ſhe was tranſported with 
the Violence of her Paſſion, and reſolved to get 
rid of it at any rate. There was a Promontory 
in Acarnana called Leucate, on the Top of which 
ſtood a Temple dedicated to Apollo; in this Tem- 
ple it Was uſual for deſpairing Lovers to make 


 hhew 
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their Vows, and afterwards. to caſt themſelves 
from the Precipice into the Sea; for it was an 
eſtabliſned Opinion, that all thoſe who were 
taken up alive, would immediately find them- 
ſelves rid of their former Paſſion. Sappho try d 
the Cure, but periſhed in the Experiment. Some 
write that ſhe was the Inventreſs of this Cuſtom ; 
but Strabo tells us, that thoſe who underſtood 
Antiquity better, reported one Cephalus firſt 
made the deſperate Leap from that fatal Pre- 
cipice called the Lovers Leap. Ovid introduces 
Sappho as adviſed to this Remedy by the Viſion 
of a Sea-Nymph, of which the ſent the follow- 
ing Account to the cruel Phaon. 


Hic ego cum laſſos, c. 


Here as I lay and ſwell'd with Tears the Flood, 

Before my Sight a watry Virgin ſtood, 

She ſtood and cry'd, O you that love in vain, 

« Fly hence and ſeek the fair Leucadian Main; 

155 Tre ſtands. a Rock, from whoſe impending 
teep, 

« Apollo's Fane ſurveys the rolling Deep. 

<< There injur'd Lovers leaping from above, | 

“ Their Flames extinguiſh, and forget to love: 

Deucalion once with hopeleſs Fury burn'd, 

« In vain he lov'd, relentleſs Pyrrha ſcorn'd, 

But when from hence he plung'd into the Main, 

& Deucalion ſcorn'd, and Pyrrha lov'd in vain. 

« Haſte, Sappho, haſte, from high Leucadia throw 


Thy wretched Weight, nor dread the De: pz 
below. 


Taz Mitylenians had her Worth in ſuch hi gh 
Eſteem, and were ſo ſenſible of the Glory they 
received from her being born amongſt them, 
| | | that 
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that they paid her Sovereign Honours after her 
Death, and coined Money with her Head for 
the Impreſs. | | | 
SHE was the Inventreſs of Sapphick Verſes, 
and, according to ſome Authors, of the Pectis, 
an Inſtrument of Muſick. She wrote in the 
 Aolick Dialet; ſhe compoſed nine Books of 
Odes, beſides Elegies, Epigrams, Iambicks, E- 
pithalamiums, and other Pieces, of which we 
have nothing remaining entire but a Hymn to 
Venus, which we find in Dionyſus of Halicar- 
naſſus, and an amorous Ode, addreſſed to one 
of the young Maids that ſhe admired ; and this 
we meet with in Longinus. The laſt of the 
two is the moſt eſteemed, and is ſtill acknow- | 
ledged for the inimitable Example of the moſt 
artificial Union, or rather Combat of all the 
Paſſions, and of all the moving Circumſtances 
that can enliven a Piece. It is ſhort, and tranſ- 


lated by Mr. Addiſon runs thus, 
On a Young Marr whom ſhe loved. 
Happy as a Gad is he, | 
That fond Youth, who plac'd by Thee, 


Hears and ſees thee ſweetly gay 
Tall and ſmile his Soul away. 


That it was alarm'd my Breaſt, 
Aud depriv'd my Heart of Reſt. 

For in ſpeechleſs Raptures teſt, 

l bilſi I gaz d, my Voice was loft. 


The ſoft Fire with flowing Rein, 
Glided fwift thro' every Vein, 
Darkneſs o er my Eyelids hung, 

In my Ears faint Murmurs ring. 
_ Chilling 
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Chilling Damps my Limbs bedetu d, 
Gentle Tremors thrilld my Blood, 


Life from my pale Cheeks retir'd, 
Breathleſs J almęſt expir d. 


The Soul of Sappho ſeemed form'd for Love 
and Poetry, ſhe felt the Paſſion in all its Warmth, 
and deſcrib'd it in all its Symptoms. Horace 
calls her Maſcula Sappho, which Porphyrion ex- 
plains of the Energy of her Poetry, and Plutarch 


cCompares Her to Cacus the Son of Vulcan, who 


breath'd out nothing but Flame. Vaſſius ſays, 
that none of the Greet Poets excelled Sappho 
for Sweetneſs of Verſe, and that ſhe made Ar- 
chilochus the Model of her Stile, but at the ſame 
time ſhe. took great care to ſoften and ſweeten 
the Severity of his Expreſſion. What remains of 
Sappho's carries in it ſomething ſo ſoft, luſcious 
- and charming, even in the Sound of the Words, 
that Catullus himſelf, who has endeavoured ſome- 
what like them in Latin, comes infinitely ſhort 
of them. And ſo have all the reſt, who have 
writ their own Thoughts upon that Subject. It 
muſt be allowed, ſays Rapin, by that which is 
left us of the Fragments of Sapphs, that Lon- 
ginus has great Reaſon to boaſt fo highly in 
his Works of the admirable Genius of this Wo- 
man, for there are found ſome Strokes of De- 
licacy, the moſt fine, and the | moſt paſſionate 
in the World, : | 

THe Criticks pretend, there were two Ladies 
of this Name, who lived at the ſame time, and 
excelled in the Delights of Poetry: But Ovid, 
Statius, and, others of the Latin Poets, confeſs 
but one Sappho, in Memory of whom the Ro- 
mans erected a noble Statue of Porphyry. If there 


Were 
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were two, the Characters of theſe Ladies muſt lie 
blended as they have hitherto done, and the ſur- 
viving Nymph muſt own the Faults, as well as 
the Virtues of her forgotten Name-ſake. 
Mx. Oldham complaining of the ſmall En- 


couragement the Poetic Tribe met with in the 
Age in which he lived, obſerves, | 


Should mighty Sappho in theſe Days revive, 
And hope upon her Stock of Mit to live, 
She mit to Creſwell's trudge to mend her Gains, 

Ad let her Tail to hire, as well as Brains, 


Epitions of SAPP HO. 


Gr. & Lat. Notis Var. & Chr. Wolfi. = 
| Hamburg, 1732. 4tn, 
Inter Novem Fæminarum Græcarum Carmina. 


Græcè cura Fulvii Ur ſini. 5 
| apud Plantin. 1598. 809, 


ALCEUS. 


LC. 
16 HE Account of Sappho properly introduces 
the Life and Character of Alcæus. He was 
à Native of Mitylene in the Iſland of Leſbos, and 
one of the greateſt Lyric Poets of Antiquity. Some 
ſay he was the firſt Inventor of the Barbiton, 


though others aſcribe the Honour to Terpander. 
Horace compliments him upon this Subject; 


25 - Age dic Latinum, c. 
Begin fweet Harp a Roman Strain, 


"Thoſe Meaſures, and thoſe Airs maintain, 
Firſt ſtruck by great Alcæus noble Hand. 


He flouriſh'd in the forty- fourth Olympiad, 
at the ſame time with Sappho, who was born 
in the ſame Place. We find a Fable in Ari- 
fiatle's Rhetoric, where Alceus is introduced re- 
queſting I know not what Favour of Sappho, who 
was not at that time in fo good a Humour as 
ſhe uſed to be, and refuſed him what perhaps 
ſhe offered him the next Day. 


Oh Th ein, N. 
LI BR Accus. | | 
Fain would I ſpeak, but muſt thro' Thame conceal 
The Thought my eager Tongue would ſoon reveal. 


% e 
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Sappho. | 
Mere your Requeſt, O Bard, on Honour built, 

- Your Cheeks would not have worn thefe Marks 
- of Guilt ; 5 | 8 

But in prompt Words the ready Thoughts had flow, 

And your Heart's honeſt Meaning quickly ſnown. 

Upo this Occaſion Le Fevre obſerves, that 
a bright Genius who at half a Word can diſ- 
cover wherein the Beauty of Thought and Ex- 
preſſions conſiſts, muſt be ſenſible that this Ap- 
plication of Alcæus is one of thoſe Declarations 
of Love, which require the critical Minute, and 
_ that Sappho apprehended perfectly what it meant. 

Her Anſwer, fays he, is wiſe, but perhaps too 

ſerious upon this Suppoſition. 

TE State of Mitylene ſuffered at this time 
under the Oppreſſion of Pittacus, one of the 
ſeven Sages of Greece, Alcæus undertook the 
Defence of the Publick Liberty, and put him- 


Jelf at the Head of a ſtrong Party for the De- 


Iiverance of his Country; but the Succeſs did 
not anſwer his Deſign at the firſt Attempt, for 
be was overthrown and driven by the Tyrant's 
Power out of the City. It is faid by fome, 
that he was taken Priſoner by Pittacus, who gave 
him his Liberty after he had treated him in a 
very ſcurrilous manner. Alc@us had inveightd 
againſt this Prince in very vulgar Expreſſions; 
he called him, as we learn from Suidas, Splay- 
Foot, Fat Guts, and other opprobious Names; 
but P:ttacus paſt by the Aron, ſaying, It was 
better to forgive, 5 to puniſh an Injury. He 
was forced into Baniſhment, with many others, 
but returning with a numerous Force at the Head 
of the Exiles, he expelled the Tyrant, and con- 

firmed the old Government of the City. We 
Wis 245 Are 
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are told, that to inſpire his Soldiers with Cou- 
rage, he made uſe of the Harmonious Cadence 
of Numbers, and made his Speeches in Verſe at 
the Head of his Army. But though he appeared 
ſo ſtrenuous an Aſſertor of the Publick Liber- 
ty, yet he was ſuſpected to entertain ſome dan- 
gerous Deſigns againſt the State, and ſet him- 
ſelf to oppoſe the Tyranny with no other View, 
than to get Poſſeſſion of the Sovereign Power 
into his own Hands. I find in Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus, that the Inhabitants of Mitylene 
elected Pittacus for their General againſt the Poet 
Accus, and his Adherents, whom they had ba- 
niſhed. Others fay, that having abuſed Pitta- 
cus's Clemency, and continuing to cabal and in- 
veigh againſt him, he was no longer uſed with 
favour; which Ouid thus expreſles, 


Utque Lyræ vates fertur periuſſe ſevere, 

Cauſa fit Exitii dextera læſa tui. 

Or may thy Satire too ſevere be found, IH | 

And thine like poor Al:euss Muſe be crown'd, | 

With Vengeance from the Hand it dares t 
wound, _ | 


We are told by Diogenes Laertius, that he had a 
Conteſt with the Tyrant in Verſe, in which En- 
gagement no doubt Victory declared for him. 

Alcækus ſeemed to have been of a warlike 
Genius; we find by him that his Houſe was fur- 
nifl'd with Helmets and Shields, and Enſigns, 
and was a Magazine of Military Stores, yet Hiſto- 
ry has laid an Imputation upon his Courage; for 
Hlerodotus reports, that he ran away and left his 
Arms behind him, when the Athenians gained 
a Battle againſt the Leſbians. But it was ſome 

| IP 555 | Comfort 
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Comfort to him in his Diſgrace, that che Con- 
-querors cauſed his Arms to be hung up in the 
Temple of Minerva at Sigeum. Horace, who 
among all the Latin Poets reſembles Alcæus, con- 
feſſes as well as he, that he fled from the Battle, 
and threw down his Arms, as being uſeleſs in 
Flight. Le | | 
Tecum Philippos, &c. 


The Bloody Wars, Phil:pp:!'s Field, 
Ignobly having loſt my Shield, | 
| With thee I ſaw ſecure from Wound; 
1 Iſaw the Flight, when Pompey proud, 
| Io Cæſars ſtronger Virtue bow'd, . 
And baſely bit the bloody Ground. 


THe ſame Adventure happen'd to Archilochns \ 
before Alcæus, and he publickly confeſſed it. 4 
HE fell into the Greet Vice, the Love of Z 
Boys ; the Name of his Favourite was Lycus, 3 
whoſe black Eyes, as Horace fays, and black Hair 
had inflamed him. ö — 
—— But ferox bello, &c. 
He fierce in Arms yet midſt his Cares, 
When Dangers preſs'd and noify Wars, 
And ftain'd his charming Harp with Blood, 
Or when he ſtemm'd the angry Seas, a 
Or when arriv'd he ſat at Eaſe, 1 
And laugh'd at all the Fury of the Flood ; 
The Muſes he in ſounding Verſe —_© 


Mou'd ſing and Venus Praiſe rehearſe, | 
Wich her th' attending wanton Boy, | 
{ Or Lyco's Face ſurprizing fair 
| | With coal-black Eyes and auburn Hair, 
| By Nature fitted to entice to Joy. . 
1 . | Tais | 
F 
* 


though Alcæus had ſome Share of Courage, 8 
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Tars Boy, as Cicero obſerves, had a Mole 
upon his Finger, which, in the Poet's Eye, was 
2 beautiful Ornament ; and remarks farther, that 


he had filled his Verſes with an exceſſive 
deraſty. He was ſo amorous, ſays Scipio Gen- 
tilis, in his Notes on Apuleius, that he com- 
pares himſelf to a Hog, who whilſt he eats one 


- Acorn, devours another with his Eyes; juſt fo, 


© 


ſays he, when I am enjoying one Girl, I am 
wiſhing for another. He had likewiſe the Cha- 
rater of a great Drinker, and would take oc- 
caſion from the Difference of each Seaſon of 
the Year, - to illuſtrate the Neceſſity of plying 
his Wines, and putting about the Glaſs. 

Tu Poetical Abilities. of Alcæus are indiſ- 
puted, and though his Writings were chiefly in 


the Lyric Strain, ſome Fragments of which are 


collected by Fuluius Ur/inus, yet his Muſe was 
capable of treating the ſublimeſt Subjects with a 
fuitable Dignity. This made Horace lay, 


Et te ſonantem, Sc. 


Acæus too whoſe Golden Strings, | 
With manly Strokes ſound loftier Things; 
He ſings the Dangers and the Fears 
Of Flights, of Sailing and of Wars; 

With ſilent Awe the Shades admire - | 
The tuneful Numbers of his Lyre : . 
The vulgar Ghoſts throng moſt to hear 
Of Kings depos'd, of Feats of War, q ö 
And drink them with a greedy Ear. 


MR. Dacier obſerves upon this occaſion, that 
Alceus's Style was noble and ſtrong, and that he 
D 3 treated 


rr. 
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treated of more lofty Subjects than Sappho, who 
ſays of him in Ovid, . 

Nec plus Alcæus, Oc. | 3 
— The wide World reſounds with Sappho's Praiſe, 
"Tho? great Alcæus more ſublimely ſings, : 
And ftrikes with bolder Rage the founding Strings. 


No leſs Renown attends the moving Lyre, 
Which Cupid tunes, and Venus does inſpire. 


Alcæus, ſays Ouintilian, deſerves the Golden 


Plectrum, which is given him in that part of 


his Poems, in which he laſhes the Oppreſſion 
of Tyrants; in this he is greatly uſeful to the 
Manners of Mankind, being conciſe and ma- 
jeſtic in his Language, and much like Homer; 
however, he ſometimes deſcends to Mirth and 
Love, tho' naturally qualified for loftier Subjects. 
- "'FHERE was another Alcæus an Athenian, a 
Tragic Poet, and the. firſt, according to ſome, 
who compoſed Tragedies. It ſeems he renoun- 
ced his Country, which was Mitylene, and paſſed 
for an Athenian. He left ten Pieces, whereof one 
was Paſiphat? ; it was that which he produced 
when he diſputed with Ariſtothanes, in the fourth 
Year of the ninety-ſeventh Olympiad. I find 
in Plutarch another Alcæus, different from the 
preceding, and who is perhaps the ſame, whom 
Porphiry mentions as a Writer of ſatirical Iam- 
Nic Verſes, and Epigrams, and who wrote a 
Poem concerning the Plagiariſm of the Hiſto- 
man Ephorus. The Alcæus of Plutarch lived 
in the hundred and forty fifth Olympiad, in 
the Vear of Rome five hundred and fifty five, as 
appears by the Ode he compoſed on the 8 
5 * 


4 Cn 


| tle which Philip King of Macedon loſt in TI. 


ſaly. This Ode repreſented Philip as running 
away faſter than a Stag, and magnified the num 
ber of the Slain, in order to chagrin him the 
more. Nevertheleſs, Plutarch tells us, that T5) 
tus Flaminius, who gained that Battle, was more 
offended at Alceus's Verſes than Philip, becauſe 
the Ode mentioned the Ætolians before the Ro- 
mans, and ſeemed thereby to give the ÆAtolians the 
chief Honour of the Victory. Philip defended 
himſelf againſt Alcæus's Song by another; the 
Subſtance of it is thus given us by Plutarch : 


This leafleſs barkleſs Trunk, O Paſſenger, 
Is erected as a Gibbet for Alcæus. 


Wx are told likewiſe of one Alceus a Ne 
ſenian, who lived in the Reign of Yeſpaſian, 
and in that of Titus. I know not which of theſe 
Alceus's ſuffered a very remarkable Kind-of Death 
for his Lewdneſs. This Epitaph is given us by 


ED P offius. 


n ra- 576, | &c. 


This is Alceus's Tomb, who died by a Radiſh, 2 
The 22 of the Earth, and Puniſher of A- 
5 ulterers. G | a x L a 3 . N! 8 


Tart Meaning is, that Alceus ſuffered. the 
Puniſhment. of Adulterers, which conſiſted in 
a certain manner of impaling; they thruſt 
one of the largeſt Radiſhes they could find up 
the Adulterer's Fundament, or for want of Ra- 
diſhes they made uſe of a Fiſh with a very large 
Head, as the Scholiaſt of Juvenal informs us in 
theſe Words of the tenth Satire; 
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— Duoſdam Machos & Mugilis intrat, 
he Mullet enters ſome behind. 


Tais helps us to underſtand the Menace of 


Catullus, - 
A tum te miſerum, Ce. 
Ah! wretched Thou, and born to luckleſs Fate, 
Wbo art diſcover'd by the unſhut Gate 
If once, alas! the jealous Huſband come, 
The Radiſh, or the Sea-Fiſh, is thy Doom. 
__ "Eprrions of ALEAMUS. 
Inter Poetas Lyricos diverſarum editionum 
| Geneve. Fol. and 240. 
He never was publiſhed by himſelf. 
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ANV ACR EON. 


' A NACREO N, a merry Greek, wanton and 


amorous, was born at Teos, a City and 


Sea-Port of Ionia, but of what Parents is not a- 
1 among Authors; ſome calling his Father's 


lame Scythinus, others Eumelus, and -others 
Parthenius or Ariſtocritus; his Mother's Name 
was Eztia, Madam Dacier endeavours to prove 


from Plate, that he was a Kinſman of Plato's, 


and conſequently ally'd. to the Codridæ, the no- 
bleſt Family in Athens; but this Conjecture cannot 
be ſupported. The Time of his Birth was about 
the ſecond Year of the fifty-hfth Olympiad, and 


the twenty-ninth before the Death of Cyrus. 


AGREEABLE to this Account, this Wri- 


ter was about eighteen Years of Age, when 


rYpagus 


| ANACREON. 3 
Harpagus, the General of Cyrus came with an 
Army againſt the confederate Cities of the Je- 
nians and Aolians: The Mileſians immediately 
ſubmitted themſelves, but the Phocaans, a brave 
People, finding they were too weak to withſtand 
the Enemy, rather choſe to abandon their Coun- 
try than their Liberty, and getting a Fleet to- 
gether, tranſported themſelves and Families to 
the Coaſt of France, where being hoſpitably re- 
ceived by Nannus the cap” of the Country, 
they built en es The Teians ſoon followed 


this generous Example, as Herodotus informs us; 
for — having made himſelf Maſter of 


their Walls by the Advantage of his Earth- 
works, they unanimouſly went on board their 
Ships, and failing into' Thrace, fixed themſelves 
in the City Abdera; where they had not been 
long, before the Thracians, jealous of their new 
Neighbours, endeavour'd to give them Diſtur- 
bance. And in theſe Conflicts, it ſeems to be 
that Anacreon loſt thoſe. of his Friends whom he 
celebrates in his Epigrams. It was alſo in this 
Place, that he compoſed his fifty-ninth Ode, 
which one may conjecture to be wrote whilſt he 
was very young. | I 4 
WV are not to expect many Particulars of 
the Life of this Poet, becauſe he ſeems to have 
been a profeſſed Deſpiſer of all Buſineſs and Con- 
cerns of the World. It is certain, that Wine and 
Love had the Diſpoſal of all his Hours. And if to 
divert himſelf, he engaged in ſo delightful a Study 
| as Poetry, perhaps his Intention was rather to | 
4 his Reſpects to ſome other Deities, than to com- 
| pliment the Muſes. Ovid himſeif, tho? one of the 
freeſt Livers upon Record, yet could cenſure Ana- 
creon's Verſes as of a looſer Humour than his own. 
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Quid niſi cum multo Venerem confundere Vino 
Precipit Lyrici Teia Muſa ſenis. = 
Venus with Bacchus madly to confound, | / 
Was all the wiſe Advice the Teian Lyre could 
found. | 5 
FROM Abdera, we find he took a Voyage to 
the Court of Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, as he is 


called, through the Politeneſs and good Fortune of 


its Prince, one of the gayeſt and moſt flou- 
riſhing in Aſia. A Perſon of Anacreon's Cha- 
racter could not chuſe but meet with a welcome 


Reception, wherever Wit and Pleaſure were e- 


ſeemed; and accordingly we find by the An- 
cients, that he was ſo highly. honoured by Poly- 
crates, as not only to be admitted a Partner of 


his Friendſhip, but even of his moſt ſecret Counſels. 


It was here he became enamour'd of the beautiful 
Bathyllus, whoſe Picture he has ſo finely drawn in 
his twenty-ninth Ode. — 


Non aliter, &c. Hor. Epod. 14. | 


Thus ſoft Anacreon for Bathyllus burn'd, 
And oft his Love he ſadly mourn'd ; 

He to his Harp did various Grief rehearſe, 

And weptin an unpoliſh'd Verſe, 


To this Minion a celebrated Statue was e- 
rected at Samos, by Polycrates. Apulet us has given. 


us a Deſcription of it. Maximus Tyrius men- 


tions another favourite Youth, named Smerdias, 
the Son of a Thracian Prince, and preſented to 
. "Polycrates by ſome Grecian Pirates. Ahan re- 
ports, that Polycrates was ſo jealous of this laſt 


Amour, as to order the Boy to be ſhaved, and 


Wag Ch Tha e 
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der Ahattes Father to Feen and the Gentle- 
124 : 6 7 


the Occaſion, tho' we have nothing now. but 


the Remembrance of it remaining; 


BESIDES theſe two, he was in love with the 
fair Cleobulus. He had like to have killed him in the 


Arms of his Nurſe, by rudely joſtling of her as he 


reeled one Day through the Streets, -when he was 
in his Cups; and not content with this, he a- 
buſed the Child with railing Language. The 
Nurſe wiſhed he might one Day commend him. 
more than he had then abuſed him. Her Wiſhes 
were fulfilled ; for Cleobulus grew to be a beauti- 
ful Youth. Anacreon fell in love with him, and 
wrote ſeveral Verſes in his Commendation. 
lian indeed is very angry if we ſuſpect Ana- 
creon of any Diſhoneſty towards the train of fine 


Boys whom he admired ; but the general Cry 


runs ſo loud againſt him in this Point, that the 
Imputation muſt lie heavy upon his Memory, _ 
Ir we may believe Srobæus, he was no leſs a 
Philoſopher in his Contempt of Riches, than he 
was a Poet in his Love of Pleaſures. That Author 
relates, that Anacreon having received fiye Talents 
of Gold as a Preſent from Polycrates, could not 
ſleep for two Nights ſucceſſively; ſo that not 
being willing to loſe his Reſt in ſo bad a Cauſe, 


he fairly carried back the Treaſure, and told his 


Patron, that however conſiderable the Sum might 
be, it was not an equal Price for the trouble: of 
keeping it. A very uncommon Behaviour in a 
Poet. 12 > wil 4970 tid 
HERMISION Ax, as he is cited in Aibenæus, gives 
an Account of Anacreon's Amours with Sappho; 


but Athenæus himſelf refutes the Story, by ob- 
ſerving that Sappho and Anacreon could not poſ- 


ſibly be Contemporaries; the Lady living un- 


man 
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Man under Cyrus and Polycrates. Mr. Bayh 


remarks upon this Occaſton, that Sappho and 
Anacreon are ſo very much alike in their Hu- 
mours, and in their way of Writing, that it is 
ſomewhat difficult to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other: Tis pity, fays he, that they were 
not Contemporaries ; for if they had, they ought 


to have been Huſband and Wife, that ſo the 


World might have ſeen the Effect of two ſuc 
amorous and delicate Souls. | 


How long Anacreon continued at Samos is 
uncertain ; but it is probable the Friendſhip of 


| *Polzcrates, and the Splendor of his Court, had In- 


Auence enough to detain him there the greateſt 
part of his Reign. This Opinion alſo ſeems con- 


firmed by Herodotus, who aſſures us, that Ana-- 


creon of Teos was with that Prince in his Cham- 
ber, when he received a Meſſage from Orætes, 
Governor of Sardys, by whoſe Treachery Poly- 
crates was ſoon after betrayed and inhumanl; 
crucihed, ſatisfying by his cruel Death the Envy 
'of an uninterrupted Happineſs. 8 
Ir ſeem to have been a little before this remark- 
able Accident, that our Poet left Samos and re- 


moved to Athens, having been invited thither by 


H. —_—_— the eldeſt Son of Piſiſtratus, one of the 
moſt virtuous and learned Princes of his Time; 
who, as Plato aſſures us, ſent the moſt obliging 
Letters with a Veſſel of fifty Oars, to conve 
him over the Agean. Ihe ſame Philoſopher 


- who relates this, does Anacreon the Honour to 


ſtile him the w/e Anacreon ; which is the 


Foundation of Monſieur Fontanell#s ingenious 


Dialogue, where he brings in Anacreon and Mi- 
Fetle diſputing the Prize of Wiſdom, and. gives * 
the Advantage to the Poet 6 | 
; ap | 5 Ur 
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Bur Heipparchus being ſlain by the Conſpi- 
racy of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, he returned 
to his native Country Teos, (for after the Death 
of Cyrus the Teians had been ſuffered to rein- 
habit their Country unmoleſted;) here he remain- 
ed till the Revolt of Hiſtiæus, on which account, 
as Suidas tells us, he was obliged once more to 
fly to Aldera, where he died. As his own Ver- 
ſes confeſs his great Age (tho' not the Effects 
of it) ſo Lucian reckons him among the long 
Liver-, allowing hint fourſcore and five Years. 

Bur a ſmall Portion of his Works has eſcaped 
the Malice of Time; for beſides his Odes and 
Epigrams that ſtill remain, he compoſed Ele- 
'giez, Hymns, and Iambics. Some Writers ho- 
nour him with the Invention of the Lyre. 
His Poems that are extant, conſiſt chiefly of 
drunken Catches, Bacchanalian Songs, and Ap- 
plications and Strokes of Love to both Sexes. 
He wrote in the Ionic Dialect. How much 
he was the Delight both of the Ancients and 
Moderne, appears ſufficiently from thoſe extra- 
vagant Praifes they have beſtowed upon him. 
Horace remember him with Honour. 


Nec ſiguid olim, &c. L. 4. Od. 9. 
Me read Anacreon's wanton Toys, 
Whilit they our Paſſions gently move; 
No Envy blaſts, no Age deſtroys : 
And Sappho's charming Lyre, 
Preſerves her ſoft Deſire, 
And tunes our raviſh'd Souls to Love. 


Tris Writer had a delicate Genius, and 
there are inexpreſſible Charms and Graces in his 
Poetry. The Verſes of Anacrean, ſays Scaliger, 
; 1 | are 
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are ſweeter than Indian Sugar; he paſſed among 


the Greeks for one of the greateſt Maſters, both 

in the Art of Complaiſance and in the Softneſs of 
Expreſſion. His Beauty, ſays Mrs. Le Fevre, 
and chiefeſt Excellency lay in imitating Nature, 
and in following Reaſon; he preſented not to the 
Mind any Images but what were noble and natu- 
ral, and always took great care to avoid the Points, 
which were introduced in the latter times con- 
trary to the Practice of the beſt ancient Poets. 
The Odes of Anacreon, ſays Rapin, are Flowers, 
Beauties, and perpetual Graces ; it is familiar 


to him to write what's natural and to the Life, 


he having an Air fo delicate, fo eaſy, and fo 
graceful, that among all the Ancients, there is 
nothing comparable to the Method he took, nor 
to that kind of Writing he followed. He 
fows ſoft and eaſy, every where diffuſing the 
Joy and Indolence of his Mind thro? his Verſe, 
and tuning his Harp to the ſmooth and pleafant 
Temper of his Soul. x 
Bur no one has given a juſter Character of 
his Writings, than that little God that inſpi- 
red them, as taught to ſpeak by Mr. Cowley, 


All thy Verſe is ſofter far 
Than the downy Feathers are 
Of my Wings or of my Arrows, 
Of my Mothers Doves and Sparrows. 
raceful, Cleanly, Smooth, or Round, 
All with Venus”. Girdle bound. 55 


Tun Manner of his Death was very extraor- 
dinary; for they tell us he was choaked with an 
unlucky Grape-Stone, which flipped down, as 


be was regaling on ſome new Wine. This re- 
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markable End, altogether as odd as his way of 
Life, has given an excellent Subject to his Suc- 
ceſſors in Nr, Amongſt the reſt our incom- 
parable Mr. Cowley, who has ſo happily imi- 
tated the Style and Manner of Anacreon, has 
farther repaid his Obligations, by honouring 
him with an Elegy in his own Strain. The 
Concluſion is very graye and ſerious, and the 
moſt fortunate in the World for the Occaſion. 


It grieves me when ¶ ſee what Fate 5 
Does on the beſt of Mankind wait, : 
Poets or Lovers let them be; 

Tis neither Love nor Poeſie 

Can arm againſt Death's ſmalleſt Dart. 
The Poet's Head, or Lover's Heart. 
But when their Life in its Decline, 
Touches th inevitable Line; © 
All the World's mortal to them then, 
And Wine is Aconite to Men. BO 
Nay, in Death's Hand the Grape-ſtone proves, 
As ſtrong as Thunder is in Jove's.. 


EdrTions of ANACREON:. 
Gr. & Lat. Typis elegantiſſimis. Notis Michi 


Aattaire. 410 majori. Lond. 1725. 
Gr. & Lat. notis Jeſuæ Barnes. 


Cantab. 1705. 128 


PIN DAX. 


PII DAR. 


HE Prince of the Lyric Poets was a Na- 
tive of Thebes in Bœotia; he was Contem- 
porary with #/chylus, and began to flouriſh about 
the ſeventy-fixth Olympiad. His Family was of 
the loweſt Deſcent, his Father being one Krebse, 
a Piper, tho ſome call him Diaphantus : His Mo- 
ther's Name was MHyrtis or Myrto, though it is 
more likely this was a Greek Lady, who inſtructed 
him in the Art of Poetry, and was Miſtreſs to 
Gprinua, who obtain'd from Pindar the Prize 
in .a Contention of Verſe before the Magiſtracy 
of Thebes : It happened that he was born at the 
Solemnity of the Pythian Games, which ſeemed 
to predict the Honours they were afterwards to 
receive by his Compoſitions ; for it ſeems the Con- 
querors in the Grecian Games, the Ohmpich, the 
I/thmick, the Pythian and Nemean, icarce valued 
their Honours and Wreaths of Victory, if they 
were not crowned with his never-fading Laurels,, 
and immortalized by his celeſtial Song. "Theſe 
Odes of Victory were compoſed to be ſung by 
a Chorus of "Men at publick Feſtivals and 
Meetings, aſſiſted with the Advantage of inſtru- 
mental Muſick. 

Many ſtrange Events are ſaid to have hap- 
pened at the time of his Birth; the Nymphs 
it ſeems danced, and the God Pan frifked about 
When he was born; but when Pindar was grown 
upand applied himſelf to write, that rural Deity 
left off his antick Gambols, and made it his. 
ö . Buſineſs 
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Buſineſs to learn and to ſing the new Poems. 
We are told as an Omen of his future Great- 
neſe, that as he ſlept one day in the Fields, when 
he was a little Boy, a Swarm of Bees found him 
and fed him with their Honey; this Accident 
— him, no doubt, to the Study of 
Oetry. | 8 | 
Ze is ſuppoſed that the Meanneſs of his Fa- 
ther's Fortune, deprived him of the Advantages 
ariſing from a learned Education; ſo that his Ac- 
compliſhments were chiefly owing to the Boun- 
ty of Nature, tho* one Laſus Hermiones is men- 
tioned as his Tutor in the Art of Poetry. Voſſius 
therefore remarks, that Pindar uſed to brag, 
that Nature was the only Guide he followed in 
Poetry; whereas his drudging Rivals were oblig'd 
to Art, to which he had no regard. On this 
account he uſed to compare himſelf to the ſoar- 
ing Eagle, and the creeping Tribe of Poets to 
baſe croaking Ravens. 1 4 SE 
TE States of Greece adored him almoſt with 
divine Honours, they admitted him a Share with 
the Gods in their Gifts and Oblations: The 
Oracle at Delphos commanded the People to pre- 
ſent to Pindar, a Proportion of their Firſt Fruits. 
He uſed to ſit in that Temple on an iron Stool, 
to recite his Verſes to the Honour of Apollo 
This Stool was to be ſeen there a long time af- 
ter his Death. He chanced to diſoblige his 
Countrymen the Thebans, who laid a ſevere Fine 
upon him for favouring and applauding the Athe- 
mans, Who were Enemies to the Theban State: 
But the City of Athens made him a Preſent of 
double the value of his Fine, and erected a Sta- 
tue to his Honour. To gratify their Revenge, 
and to mortify him with Contempt, the Ma- 
| : | giſtrates 
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giſtrates of Thebes allotted the Prize of Poetry 


to Corinna before him, tho' the Lady's Charms 
It is ſuppoſed had ſome Influence upon the Judges. 
to his Diſſervice, for ſhe is repreſented as the 
greateſt Beauty of her Time. This Indignity 
did not diſcourage Hiero, the famous King of 
Syracuſe, from employing Pindar's Muſe in ce- 
lebrating his Victories in the Grecian Games. 
This Prince won the Prize in the Horſfe-race in 
the Olympic Games; he did the , ſame in the Py- 
thic, and was alſo Victor in the Chariot Courſe. 
Theſe Succeſſes were magnificently ſung by the 
Poet, who, tho' Digreflions take up more than 


three Fourths of his Odes, yet beſtowed the 


higheſt Praiſes upon his Patron, to whom he aſ- 


cribes all the Virtues of a wiſe and excellent 


Prince. 

HE made it his Prayer to the Gods, that they 
would beſtow upon him all the Happineſs that 
Man was capable of; they oblig'd him therefore 
with an eaſy and ſudden Death, for he died at once 
as he lean'd upon the Knees of a favourite Boy. 
in the publick Theatre. But it ſeems his poetic 
Genius exerted it ſelf after his Death, for Pau- 


ſanias relates, that a few Nights before he ex- 


pired the Goddeſs Proſerpine appear d to him 
with an angry Look, and complain'd that ſne 
was the only Beit he had not celebrated in his 
Verſes. Pindar 5 ten Days after, appear d 
to an old Woman with a Copy of Verſes, in ho- 
nour of that: Goddeſs, which ſhe preſerved by 
writing them down. His Relations were- high- 
ly reſpected after his Deceaſe; the Lacedems- . 
nians at the taking of Thebes ſaved the Houſe of 
Pindar, which upon a like Occaſion was pre- 
{ſerved alſo by. Alexander the Great, and 4 the 
A. ; uns 
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Ruins of this Houſe were to be ſeen at Thebes: 


in Pauſanias's Time, who lived under Antoninus 
the Philoſopher. 


The Works of Pindar, which Time has ſpared, 


conſiſt of four Books of Odes or Triumphal ; 


Hymns; he is ſaid to have written Tragedies, 


Pæans, Dithyrambs, Epicks, Epigrams, and o- 
ther Poems; in the whole ſeventeen diſtinct: 


Works; the Diale&t he uſed was the Dorick, 


with a ſmall Mixture of the Ionic. His Verſes. 


are termed Eide, perhaps, ſays Vaſſius, becauſe 


theſe Poems are certain Images of Things: for 


though they do not imitate Actions, yet they. 
imitate the Aﬀections and Manners; his Odes 
are all Panegyrics upon the Victors in the Ohm- 


pie, Pythic, Nemean and [ſimian Games. He 
was uſed to be hired upon theſe Occaſions; to 


this purpoſe there is a: Story, that when Pytheus 
had conquer'd in the Nemean Games, his Friends 
applied themſelves. to Pindar for a Triumphal 
Poem; but he inſiſting upon too high a. Price, 
they reſented it, and told him they could buy 
a Statue in Copper for the ſame Money. How- 
ever, upon ſecond Thoughts they complied with 
his Demand, concluding, that the Verſes of Pin- 
dar would convey the Memory of their Friend 


fuarther down to Poſterity, than an Image of the 
moſt durable Metal. 


THE Spirit of Pindar's Poetry is ſo ſub- 


lime, and the Beauty ſo peculiar, that it is im- 
poſſible to make an Abſtract of them, becauſe 
we cannot diſtinguiſh the Beauties without ſe- 
arating the Parts, and loſing the Numbers. 
n the Separation of the Parts, the Tranſitions 
muſt be loſt, and in loſing the Numbers the 
Poetry dies; and therefore his greateſt Judges. 
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are contented with giving him the general Title 
of Prince and Father of Lyr:igues, without en- 
tring into the Search of his particular Excel- 
lencies; for that. prodigious Elevation of Spirit, 


that amazing Beauty of Sentences, that bound 


leſs Scope of Thought, and that daring Li- 


berty of Figures and of Meaſures, are as likely 


to deter a Critick, as an Imitator: His Pegaſus, 
as Mr. Cowley ſays, Flings Writer and Reader too, 


that fits not ſure. But notwithſtanding the Dif- 
ficulty of his Character, ſome Men of Eminence 


have ventur'd to enter more particularly into 
18 | 

Tun Harmony of the Numbers and the 
Grandeur of the Diction is inimitable in this 
Poet, and Pindar can never be juſtly known, but 
from himſelf. In his Numbers we are ſome- 
times above the Clouds, ſometimes deſcending, 


ſometimes ſwimming in a direct Courſe, riſing 
by little, ſinking as gradually, carried aloft as 


quick as Lightning by ſuch Rapidity of Mea- 
ſures as agitate the Soul, and make the Paſ- 
ſions keep time with the Numbers. Pinadar and 
Sephocles, ſays Longinus, like a rapid Fire, carry 
every thing before them, though ſometimes the 
Heat is unhappily extinguiſhed: The Magni 


ficence of his Enthuſiaſm, his Sentiments and 


Figures, his moſt happy Copiouſneſs of Things 
and Words, his peculiar Torrent of Eloquence, 
made Quintilian eſteem him the Prince, and that 
by far, of all the Lyric Poets. This, ſays he, 


was the reaſon Horace juſtly thought he was never 


to be imitated. | 
BESsIDES the Beauty of his Numbers, this 
Poet is no leſs eminent for his Moral and 
Divine Maxims. The Uſefulneſs of his Poetry 
: recommends 
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recommends him to the Votaries of Religion and 
Learning. His Hymns are continued Leſſons 


of Morality, recommending to us one Virtue 
or another, as Juſtice, Hoſpitality, Peace and 
Piety, Prudence and Contentedneſs, Fortitude, 
Veracity, Innocence, Affab ility, Emulations af- 


ter Goodneſs, and ſuch like. His Erudition 


and Grandeur of Poetry, made the Antients 
give him the Title of the VWiſeſt, the Divine, the 


Great, and the moſt Sublime. Plato calls him the 


Wiſeſt and the Divine, Æſebylus terms him the 
Great, and Athenzus the moſt Sublime. 

TE Lord Bacon takes notice, that it is 
peculiar to Pindar to ſtrike the Minds of Men, 
as it were, with a Divine Scepter. He is great, 
ſays Rapin, in his Deſigns, vaſt in his Thoughts, 


bold in his Imaginations, happy in his Expreſ- 


ſions, and eloquent in his Diſcourſe; but he 
obſerves, his great Vivacity hurries him ſome- 


times paſt his Judgment; he gives himſelf too 


much ſwing, his Panegyricks are perpetual Di- 
greſſions, where, rambling from his Subject, he 


carries the Reader from Fable to Fable, from 
Alluſion to Alluſion, from one Chimæra to 


another ; for he has the moſt unbridled and 
irregular Fancy in the World; but this Irre- 
gularity is one Character of the Ode, the Na- 
ture and Genius of it requiring Tranſports. 
He is the only Perſon among the Greeks, that 
got any Reputation by this fort of Writing, 


for little remains of the other nine Lyr:ic# Poets, 


mentioned by Petronius. 5 
Le Fevre tells us, that the Figures whic 
Pindar-uſes are noble and great, but that they have 


ſometimes the Air of the D:thyrambick ; that is, 
they are bold and raſh, which is by no means 
| agreeable 
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agreeable to ſuch as love a correct Stile. He adds, 
that Pindar is a grave and ſerious Author, but 
that he is too great an Admirer of what they 
call Sentences; that he very often loſes his Sub- 
ject, by reaſon of his long Digreſſions, and that 
after he has been upon the Ramble, he re- 
turns all of a ſudden, when one leaſt expects him; 
and at his re- entry he never uſes any thing of Ce- 
remony, that is, he takes no manner of care to 
make any Connection between his firſt Thoughts, 
and that which is to follow. He took too much 
delight in Metaphors and lofty Expreſſions; but 
this Fault, ſays /of/ius, he ought to be pardon'd, 
ſince he thought it more glorious to get now and 
then a Fall, than to be always groveling upon the 
Ground. 

Mx. Cowley, ſays Dr. Felton, has ſucceeded 
admirably in his Paraphraſe upon Pindar, but 
then he was of a Genius equal to his Author; 
he has no Sentiment but what naturally riſes 
from the Original, and is every way worthy 
of the Theban Poet to have thought and ſung. 
But tis a dangerous Enterprize, and too ſtrong 
for weak Heads to try the Heights, and fa- 
thom the Depths of his Flights; the Rapidity 
of his Motion, the Torrent of his Verſe, the 
ſudden Turns and Sallies of his Thought, re- 
quire a Genius like his own to purſue them, 
while ſhallow Brains grow giddy in a Moment, 
and the firſt Step carries them beyond their 
Depth, and hurries them down the Stream. 
Horace hath given us fair Warning; and if any 
. Dabler in Poetry dares venture upon the Ex- 
- periment, he will only break his Brains, and 
give a New Name to ſome Room in Bedlam. 
I would intimate the ſame Caution with reſpect 
[2-0 
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to all the other celebrated Maſters of Anti- 
quity, though their Senſe doth not lie ſo deep, 
and their Flights are not ſo bold and violent 
as Pindar, that our ordinary Adventurers in 
Pindaric Paraphraſe and Tranſlation, may have 
ſome regard for their Reputation, if they have 
none for their Necks, and never beſtride the 
Muſe's Horſe, till they are ſure they can keep their 
Seat, till they can manage him with as much - 
Strength and Dexterity as his old Maſters; or, 
which is all one in plain Engliſb, till they can write 
up to the Dignity and Character of their Authors. 
FRom Horace therefore (who, notwithſtand- 
ing his Emulation, has allowed Pindar his juſt 
Praiſe) and from Mr. Cowley, who ſeems in- 
ſpired with Pindar's Muſe, we may enter into 
the particular Spirit and Genius of this Poet. 


Pindarum quiſguis ſtudet, &c. Od: 2. lib. 4. 
* 


Pindar is imitable by none, N 
The Phænix Pindar is a vaſt Species alone. 
Who e' er but Dedalus with waxen Wings would fly, 
And neither ſink too low, nor ſoar too high? 
What could he who followed claim, 
But of vain Boldneſs the unhappy Fame; 
And by his Fall a Sea to Name? 
Pindar's unnavigable dong, 

Like a ſwoln Flood from ſome ſteep Mountain 
| pours along, ; 

The Ocean meets with ſuch a Voice, 


From his enlarged Mouth as drowns the Ocean's 
15 Noiſe. | | 
II ? 


Pindar does new Words and Figures roul, 
Down his impetuous Dithyrambique Tide, 

ih Which in no Channel deigns tabide, 
Which neither Banks nor Dikes controul, 
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Whether th' immortal Gods he ſings, 

In a no leſs immortal Strain, © 
Or the great Acts of God-d ſcended Kings, - 
Who in his Numbers ſtill ſurvive and reign. 

Each rich embroider'd Line, FT 
Which the triumphant Brows around 
By his ſacred Hand is bound, 
Does al their farry Diadems outſhine, 

n III. . 
Whether at P:/a's' Race he pleaſe . 
To carve in poliſh'd Verſe the Conquerors Images; 
Whether the /w:ft, the ſtilful, or the frong, 
Be crownedin his artful, nimble, vigorous Song: 
Whether ſome brave young Man's untimely Fate 
In Words worth dying for he celebrate 

Sauch mournful and ſuch pleaſing Words, 
As Jeyt his. Mother's, and his Miſtreſs Grief affords ; 
He bids him {ve and grow in Fame, 
Among the Stars he ſticks his Name; 
The Grave can but the Dreſ of him devour, _ 
So ſmall is Death's, ſo 17 the Poets Power. 


R NN £74 . e - 
Lo, how th' obſequious Wind, and ſwelling Air, 
| The Theban Swan does upward bear 85 
Into the Walls of Clouds, where he does play, 
And with extended Wings opens his liquid Way. 
EnpiTions of PIN DAR. 
Gr. & Lat.Scholiis Græcis & No- . 
tis Var. cura R. Ig & R. IM elſted. COxon. 1697, 
accedit Verſio elegans metrica Nic. | Polio. 
// ĩ el Eh gy 8 
Pindar. Gr. & Lat. cum utiliſſimis Commen- 
tariis Eraſmi Schmidii. 440, 1616. 
Gr. Lat Scholiis celeber. Jah. Benedicti. 
F 4to, Salmur, 1620. 
Pindar. Gr. & Lat. apud Hen. Steph. 1 566, 244. 
VVV ff! LADS LUS. 
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Foe HYLUS a Tragic Poet, an Athenian, 
born in the Village of Eleu/is, claimed 
the Honour of deſcending from the original 
Inhabitants of that Country. He was born. 
in the ſixty ninth Olympiad according to the 
Old Scholiaſt, but, as Mr. Stanley in his moſt 
accurate Edition of this Author makes out 
by diligent Computation, and his Collection 
out of Selden's Marmora Arundeliana, in the 
ſixty third; which Account places him as Co- 
temporary with Pindar. He was the Son of 
Euphorion, and Brother of Cynegirus and Ami- 
nias, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the Bat- 
tle of Marathon, and the Sea-Fight of Salamis, 
and AÆAſchylus was preſent in this Engagement. 

I this Action, we are told by Diodorus Si- 
culus, that Aminias the Younger of the three 
Brothers commanded a Squadron of Ships, and 
behaved with that Conduct and. Bravery, that 
he ſunk the Admiral of the Perſian Fleet, and 
killed the commanding Officer ; for which his 
Countrymen diſtinguiſh'd him with a ſignal Re- 
ward, and after the Victory was obtained, pre- 
ſented him with the firſt Prize. To this younger 
Brother, our Poet was upon a particular Oc- 
caſion obliged for ſaving his Life; Ælian relates 
LatFOk. js © &: that 
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that ÆAſcbylus being charged by the Athenians 
with ſome blaſphemous Expreſſions againſt the 
Gods, was accuſed for his Impiety, and to be 
ſtoned to Death; to prevent the Severity of this 
Sentence, Aminias with a happy Preſence of Mind 
drew his Arm from under his Cloak, and ſhew- 
ed it to the Judges in open Court without a 
Hand, which he had loſt at the Battle of Sa- 
lamis in Defence of his Country : This Sight 
made that Impreſſion upon the Judges, Gar 
in a grateful Memory of his good Services, our 
Poet was immediately ordered to be diſmiſs'd un- 
puniſhed. But though he eſcaped the Penalty of 
ſuffering, -yet he- reſented the Indignity of the 
Proſecution, and reſolved to leave a Place where 
his Life had been in danger: He was the more 
fixed in this Reſolution, by receiving ſoon af- 
ter another Affront; for the Judges of Com- 
poſitions for the Theatre had preferred Sopho- 
cles, though a young Man, before him, and Si- 
monides had won the Prize from him, by an 
Elegy he wrote upon the Battle of Marathon; 
though Sidas gives another reaſon for his leav- 
| ing his Country, that while one of his Tra- 
A gedies was acting, the Seats and Galleries of 
2 Houſe fell down, to the great Aſtoniſhment 
and Damage of the Audience. : 
 MscnyYLys retired to Szcily, and applied 
to the Court of Hiero, King of that Iſland, 
the great Patron and Protector of Learning in 
that Age. This Prince had at that time laid 
the Foundation of a new City called tna, 
which was celebrated by his new Gueſt, by 
a Tragedy of the ſame Name, in which he fore- 
told the future Proſperity and Magnificence of 
the Inhabitants of that riſing City, After he 
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ASCHYLUS. 75 
had lived at Gela in that Iſland for ſome Years, 
he died of a Fracture of his Scull, cauſed 
an Eagle's letting fall a Tortoiſe out of his 
Claws upon. his bald Head. The manner 
of his Death ſeems to be foretold by an O- 
racle, which being conſulted for that purpoſe, 
made anſwer, that he ſhould die by a Weapon 
from Heaven. This happened, according to Mr. 
Stanley, in the ſixty-ninth Vear of his Age. He 
had the Honour of a pompous Funeral from the 
Sicilians, who buried him near the River Gela, 
and the Tragedians of the Country perform'd 
Plays and Theatrical Exerciſes at his Tomb. 
Upon it was an inſcrib'd an Epitaph of four 
Verſes, which he made himſelf a ſhort time be- 
fore his Death. : 85 


Aſchylus, Euphorion's Son, whom Athens bore 


| Lies fs interr d on Gela's fruitful Shore : 


The Plains of Marathon his Worth record, 
And Heaps of Medes that fell beneath his Sword. 


AESCHYLVUS, it is ſaid, wrote ſixty-ſix Dra- 
ma's (being Victor in thirteen) and five Satires ; 
there remain no more than ſeven of his Trage- 
dies; and notwithſtanding the ſharp Cenſures of 
ſome Criticks, he muſt be allowed to have been 
the Father of the Tragick Art, and introduced 
a Regularity upon the Stage, that was unknown 
to thoſe that went before him. In the Times 


of Theſpts his Predeceſſor, there was no publick 


Theatre fix'd to act upon, the Strollers drove 
about from Place to Place in a Cart. He fur- 


niſh'd his Actors with Maſques, ſo that they 


left off their Dawbings of Lie and Soot ; he 


dreſs'd his Players - ſuitable to the Characters 


E's: they 


0 
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they were to repreſent, and introduced the Bu/- 
Ein, to make them appear the more like Heroes. 
So that Boileau, in his Art of Poetry, obſerves 
juſtl 5 | 
Next ÆEſchylus the different Perſons plac d, 
And with a better Maſque his Players grac'd ; 
5 a Theatre his Verſe expreſs d, 
And ſhew'd his Hero, with a Buſkin dreſs'd. 


THIS Sentiment was borrow'd from Horace in 


his Art of Poetry, | 


Poſt hunc Perſonæ, &c. 


To avoid ſhocking his Audience, he con- 
trived all the killing Work and bloody In- 
cidents in his Plays, to be tranſacted behind 
the Scenes. In this Infancy of Tragedy, it 
was one of the principal Deſigns of it, to 
infuſe Terror into the Audience. This Art 
was ſo well underſtood by this Poet, that, as 
the Story is told of him, when his Epime- 
nides appeared upon the Stage, and he had in- 
troduced a Chorus of frightful Furies, the People 


were ſo aſtoniſh'd, that the Children fell into 
Fits, .and the big-bellied Women miſcarried upon 
the Place. Bl 


Tur Poet Æſchylus was held in that Vene- 


ration by the Athenians, that his Tragedies, with 


thoſe of Saphocles and Euripides, were enrolled 
with the Laws, and made Part of their Sta- 
tute Book. Longinus has judg'd in favour of 
him, that he had a noble Boldneſs of Expreſſion, 


.and that his Imaginations were lofty and heroic. 


It is certain, that he affected pompous Words, 


and that his denſe too often was obſcured by 


Figures 
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Figures; that his Epithets were, for the moſt part, 
bold and daring, as ſavouring too much of his 
former Profeſſion, that of a Soldier: But not- 
withſtanding theſe Imperfections, the Value of 
his Writings after his Deceaſe was ſuch, that his 
Countrymen ordained an — Reward to thoſe 
Poets, who could alter his Plays to be acted on 
the Theatre, with thoſe whoſe Productions were 
wholly new and of their own. | | 

RapIN remarks, that Æſchylus had ſcarce any 
Principle for Manners, and for the Decencies. His 
Fables are too ſimple, the Contrivance wretched, 
the Expreſſion obſcure and intricate : One can 
ſcarce underſtand any thing of his Tragedy of 
Agamemnon, but becauſe he believed that the 
Secret of the Theatre is to ſpeak pompouſly, 
he beſtowed all his Art on the Words, without 
any regard to the Thoughts. He is ſublime and 
| lofty to Extravagance; he never ſpeaks in cold 
Blood, and ſays the moſt indifferent Things in 
a Tragick Huff; likewiſe in the Images that 
he draws, the Colours are too glaring, and the 
Strokes too groſs. The Author of the Journal 
de Scavans obſerves, that he is a Poet ſo hard 
to be underſtood, that even Salmaſius, who was 
an excellent Critick, and whoſe chief Delight lay 
in clearing the difficult Places of the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe Aathors, was mightily puzzled and per- 
ke at the Difficulties he met with in this 

oet, which, gave him occaſion in one of his 
Books to ſay, that this Greek Writer was more 
obſcure than the Scripture itſelf. He goes on and 
ſays, that Æſchylus in his Style flies fo very high, 
and uſes ſuch lofty Expreſſions, that this ſeems 
to be the only reaſon of his having the Cha- 
racter of being a Drunkard ; as if his Diſcourſe 


E 3 proceeded 
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proceeded rather from the Fumes of Wine than 
— ſolid Reaſon. Mr. Dryden aſſures us, that 
Aſclylus writ nothing in cold Blood, but was 
always in a Rapture and in "ny with his Au- 
dience. The Inſpiration was ſtill upon him, 
he was ever tearing it upon the Tripos, or (to 
run off as madly. as he does from one Similitude 
to another) he was always at high Flood of Paſ- 
- tion, even in the dead E 5 = loweſt Water- 
mark of the Scene. 


Ep1T1ons of ASCHYL US, 


Gr. && Lat. Scholiis Græcis, nova Verfione & 11 Tho. 
tanleii. Lond. 1664. Folio. 
Gree, Scholiis Gracis & noris Hen. Stephani. | 

apud ipſum Stepbanum, Paris, 1577, 4to. 
{Gr & Lat. notis Stanleii, Cantert & Joh. Corn. 
Pauw. 2 vol. Amſt. 1744, 4to. 
Gr. Lat. editio nitida, 2 wol. — 1746, 12mo. 
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SOPHOCLES, 


TR A GICE Poet, born at Atbens about 
A the fourth Year of the ſeventieth Olympiad. 
He was called the New Syren, the Flower of Poets, 
and the Bee, from the Sweetneſs of his Speech. 
His Father's Name was Sophilus, a Man of a Me- 
chanick Profeſſion, who yet ſpared from the Nar- 
rownels of his Fortune ſufficient to beſtow th by 
"Wa 
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moſt polite Education upon his Son: This 
Citizen had the Friendſhip and Eſteem of Peri- 
cles, and the Chief Magiſtrates, and by that 
means introduced his Son into the Company 
of the principal Vouths, who were delighted 
with his Wit, and eſteemed it a Happineſs to be 
in the Number of his Acquaintance. | 
SOoPHOCLES was but a Boy when Lerxes in- 
vaded Greece, but when that Expedition, which 
| ſo terrified the Country was defeated, and the 
proud Perſian was obliged to fly ignominiouſly 
home, Sophocles, who was then at Salamis, con- 
tributed to celebrate that Victory, and putti 
himſelf at the Head of a Company of noble Youths, 
all naked and anointed with Oil and Perfumes, _ 
while they ſung a Triumphal Pæan, he directed 
the Meaſures with his Harp. 15 5 
He applied himſelf to the compoſing of Tra- 
gedies when he was very young :. This Accom- 
pliſhment he learned under the Inſtruction of 
Achylus, and he fo ſucceſsfully improved in 
the Tragick Strain, that he carried the Prize 
from his Maſter upon the publick Stage : Plu- 
tarch gives a particular Account of this Adven- 
ture in the Life of Cimon. This Athenian Ge- 
neral underſtanding that Theſeus the Son of Ægeus, 
when he fled from Athens, and took refuge in 
the Iſle of Scyros, was here ſlain by Lycomedes 
upon certain Suſpicions, endeavoured to find out 
where he was buried; for the Oracle had com- 
manded the Athenians to bring home his Aſhes, 
and to honour him as an Hero. Cimon could 
not for a long time learn where he was interred, 
for thoſe of Scyros diſſembled the Knowledge of 
it, and were not willing he ſhould ſearch ; but 
at length, after . diligent Inquiry, found out the 
E 4 Tom. 
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Tomb, and then carried the Reliques in his Ad- 
miral Galley, and with great Pomp and Shew 
brought them into Athens, four hundred Years 
after Theſeus firſt left that Country. This Act 
got Cimon the Hearts of the People, who re- 
ceived the Diſcovery with great Joy and abun- 
dance of Thanks. To ſignalize and perpetuate 
the Memory of this Deed, and their Senſe of it, 
they appointed that memorable Deciſion of Vic- 
tory between the two Tragedians Z/chylus and 
Sophocles ; for the latter having writ the firſt 
Play, being yet very young, the Applauſe of the 
Theatre was divided, and the Spectators ſided 
into Parties. To determine this, Aphe/jon, who 
was at that time Archon, would not caſt Lots 
who ſhould be Judges, but when Cimon and the 
other Commanders with him came into the Thea- 
tre to ſee the Iſſue of the Contention, after 
they had performed the uſual Rites to the God 
of the Feſtival, the Archon came to them, and 
made them ſwear (being ten in all) to ſpeak 
their Judgments in this Diſpute according to 
Equity and Honour. And ſo being ſworn Judges, 
he made them all fit down to give a Weiler f 
Sentence. The Contention for Victory grew 
| warm, and both ſides ambitiouſly ſtrove who 
| ſhould get the Suffrages of ſuch honourable Judges; 
but the Victory was at laſt adjudged to Sophocles, 
which A/chylus took fo ill that he left Athens. 
What a killing Blow muſt this be to Aſchylus 
to ſee himſelf vanquiſhed by a firſt Eſſay, he, a 
Veteran, covered over with Glory, and proud of 
ſeveral Poetical Triumphs! | 
Dre this Succeſs of Sophocles, and many ex- 
traordinary Inſtances of Wiſdom which the Peo- 
ple obſerved in him, they thought he was the 0 
7 culiar 
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culiar Care of ſome Deity, that inſpired him 
with uncommon Knowledge, and attended upon 


him in all his Actions, ſo as to work Miracles, 


and bring about wonderful Events. Plutarch in 
the Life of Numa, ſays, it was a current Tra- 
dition that Æſculapius ſojourn'd with Sophocles 
in his Life-time, of which many Inſtances are 
told to theſe Days, and that being dead, ano— 
ther Deity tbl care to perform his Funeral 
Rites. There is a Story told by Cicero, that a 
large Golden Goblet being ftolen out of the Tem- 
ple of Hercules, Sophocles in a Dream ſaw the God 
| himſelf telling him who had done it. He diſre- 
carded the Viſion. once and twice, but it being 
repeated, he went to the Court of Areopagus, and 
gave Information of the Matter. The Areopa- 
gites ordered the Perſon whom Szphocles had nam 
ed to be arreſted. Upon Examination by Tor- 
ture, he confeſſed the Fact, and reſtored the 
Goblet; from thence that Temple received the 
Name of Hercules the Diſcoverer. Apollonius 
of Tyana, in his Oration before Domitian, relates, 
that Sophocles had a Power to check the Fury of 
the Winds, when they threatned to waſte and blaſt 
the Fields. | | 5 yr beet 
THE Conduct of Sophocl's in the Athenian 
State, raiſed him to the higheſt Honours and Ad- 
vantages in it; he had a warlike Genius, and 
was joined ina Commiſſion with the Great Pe- 
ricles, to reduce the Iſland of Samos that had 
rebelled. In the Execution of this Employment 
it was that Cicero gives the Account of the vi- 
cious Inclination of this Poet in his Love of Boys; 
for obſerving a beautiful Youth paſſing by, he 
fell to commending his Charms, and praiſing 


the Gracefulneſs of his Perſon, which ſo offend- 
x E 5 x ed 
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ed Pericles, that he rebuked him, ſaying, a Man 
ef his Character ſhould have pure Eyes as well 
2s lean Hands. He was certainly of an amo- 
ou Diſpoſition, for being old he was. afked, 
whether he could ſtill divert himſelf with the 
Fair Sex? God forbid, anſwer d he, I am deli- 
vered out of the Hands of ſo furious a Maſter, 
and I efteem it the greateſt Happineſs in the World. 
Vet he ſeems to have but an indifferent Opi- 
nion of Women in general, for being aſked one 
Day, why the Women he brought upon the Stage 
were Perſons of Virtue and Honour, whereas 
Euripides introduced none but the Lewd and In- 
famous; he anſwer'd, that Euripides repreſents 
them as they really are, and I fhew them as they 
ought to be. EE 
W are told by Cicero in his Cato Major, 
that Sophocles, who lived to a very great Age, 
continued to write Tragedies to the ve 
This occaſioned a pleaſant Incident; for his Sons 
made a Complaint to the Judges againſt him, 
alledging, that the good old Man their Father 
did ſo wholly apply himſelf to this ſort of Study, 
that he never regarded the Concerns of his Fa- 
mily, and therefore they petitioned, that they 
would pleaſe to aſſign to him, being non r 
a Guardian to look after the Eſtate; but as ſoon 
as the old Gentleman heard this, he immediate- 
ly produced his Oedipus Coloneus (which he had 
writ but a little before) reciting it to the Judges, 
aypd then aſk'd them, whether they thought a 
Man, who had loſt his Senſes, could ever be the 
Author of that Work? The Judges preſently 
diſmiſs'd the Cauſe, berg the Father, and 
pronounced the Sons mad for accuſing him. 
an 


, - 
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Hx lived to a great Age, and is ſaid to have 
been Victor four and twenty times. We are told 
by Valerius Maximus, that the laſt time he car- 
ried off the Prize, it was ſo ſurprizing and un- 
expected, that he died with the very Joy of 
it; though Lucian will have it, that he met with 
the ſame Death with Anacreon, and was choak- 
ed with a Grape-ſtone. He chanc'd to die when 
the City of Athens was cloſely beſieged by the 
Lacedæmonians, which hinder'd the Solemnity of 
his Funeral; but Lyſander the Spartan General, 
being commanded by a Viſion of the Cod Bac- 
chus (the Patron of Tragedians) to permit one 
of the chiefeſt of his Votaries to be buried; he 
ſuſpended the Attack of the City, and ſuffer'd 
the laſt Rites to be executed to the Honour of 
this Illuſtrious and Divine Writer. N 55 

TRE greateſt Part of the Works of this Greek 
Poet are loſt; of one hundred and twenty, or 
twenty three Tragedies which he compoſed, * ſe- 
ven only remain to the preſent Time. 

TRAGEDY in the Original fignifies a Goat- 
Song, fo termed from the Goat ſacrificed to Bac- 
chus, in whoſe honour Tragedy was uſed. This 
Poetry was firſt acted in the Vintage, which 
made the Grammarians derive-the Name from 
the Lees of Wine in Greek Trux, and the com- 
pound Werd in Ariſtophanes is Trugoch, or the 
Lees Song, becauſe the Actors beſmear'd their 
Faces with the Lees of Wine. Athenæus informs 
us, that Tragedy and Comedy owed their Ori- 
gin to Drunken Carouſes - practiſed in Icarium a 

illage of Attica. Theſpis was the firſt who 
taught Tragedy according to Art, and it being 
at 


at firſt no more than extempore Songs, he aug- 
mented it with Dithyrambics. Æſchylus by add- 
F E 6 . 
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84 Lives of the GRRcIAN PorTs. 
ing a ſecond Perſon, introduced the Diverbium, 
or Dialogue, and ſo leſſen'd the Chorus, as Ari- 
flotle . us. He was alſo the Inventor of 
the Stage, the proper Dreſs and Geſtures of the 
Chorus in the Dance. Sophocles added a third 
Perſon, found out the Ornament of the Tragic 
Scene, and made the Chorus, conſiſting only of 
twelve, to conſiſt of fifteen Perſons; for this, he 
was thought to complete Tragedy: Theſpis, ſays 
Diogenes, began Tragedy, A/chylus augmented 
it, and Sophocles brought it to perfection. Upon 
this account Boileau, in his Art of Poetry, draws 
him in this Character. 2 
Then Sophocles the Genius of his Age, 
Jncreas d the Pomp, and Beauty of the Stage; 
Ingag d the Chorus Song in every Part, | 
And poliſh'd rugged Verſe, by Rules of Art; 
He in the Greek did thoſe Perfections gain, 
Mpich the weak Latin never would attain. | 
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' THis great Reformer of the Stage has met 
with his Share of Applauſe from the Learned of 
all Ages. Tully calls him a Divine Poet, and 
Virgil in a particular manner diſtinguiſhes him 
by Mark of Honour from all other 'T ragick 


riters. 


Sola Sophocleo tua carmina digna Cothurno. 


Mx. Barnes, in his Life of Euripides, makes 
an odd Obſervation upon this Expreſſion of Vir- 
gifs: Though he beſtows, ſays he, ſo remark- 
able a Compliment upon Sophocles, and does not 
fo much as mention Euripides, this is not fo 
much owing to his own Opinion (for, as I have 

proved in the Annotations, he has frequently 10 
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S0 PHOC LES. 85 
tated him) as to the Reſtraint of Metre, ſince Eu- 
ripides is a Word very improper for Heroic Verſe 
both in Greece and Latin. The God of Verſe 
himſelf, the Delphian Oracle, ſays Bayle, upon 
this occaſion was forced to fubmit ta the Laws 
of Quantity; he found no other Expedient than 
to renounce. Hexameter Verſe, and anſwer in 
 Tambics, when he was to name Euripides; for 
Cherephon the "Tragic Poet conſulting, the Py- 
thian God concerning his Friend Socrates, was 
 anſwer'd in Iambics, Sophocles is Wiſe, Euripides 
is more Wiſe, but the Wiſeſt of all Men is So- 
crates. Euripides and Socrates are Names al- 
together unfit for heroic Verſe. Now, ſays he, 
who can ſay it is of no great Importance to 
have one Name rather than another? Here is 
Euripides, who had perhaps a greater Share in the 
Eſteem of Virgil, and the reſt of the Poets at 
the Court of Auguſtus, than Sophocles ; he is, I 
fay, deprived of this Advantage, becauſe they 
could not bring his Name into their Hexameters, 
and on account of this Impoſſibility they were 
forced to immortalize to his Prejudice thoſe that 
were judged inferior to him, but the Laws of 
Verſe pleaded in their favour. It is certain, there 
was an Emulation highly carried between the 
two great "Tragic Poets Sophocles and Euripides; 
it was next to an Impoſſibility, that two fuch ex- 
cellent Poets aſpiring to the ſame Glory, ſhould 
live in real Friendſhip ; and Athenzus relates ſome 
Particulars of their Quarrel, that do not much 
contribute to their Honour ; but Mr. Barnes pre- 
tends, that though theſe two Poets were a long 
time at Variance, yet at laſt they became good 
Friends. Sophocles expreſſed a great Eſteem for 
Euripides when he heard the News of his wo ; 

e 
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+ he ordered a Tragedy to be acted, at which he 


appeared in Mourning, and made his Actors lay 


aſide their Crowns, nor did he long ſurvive, dy- 
ing, according to the beſt Accounts, in the very 
ſame Year. ied. ; | | 
Tk Difference between - theſe two Poets 
ſeems to conſiſt in this, Sophocles outdoes his 
Rival in the Sublimity and Loftineſs of his Ex- 
_ preſſion, but Euripides excels him in Neatneſs 
and Compactneſs of Style: Sophocles from his Style 
ſeems to be rather a Man for Buſineſs than for 
Words; whereas the Style of Euripides ſavours 
more of the Scholar and the Orator: Sophocles pre- 
ſerves the Dignity and the real Character of his 
Perſons: ay pen did not ſo much conſult. the 
Truth of his ers, and their Conformity to 
common Life: Sophocles wiſely choſe the moſt 
noble and generous AﬀeCtions to repreſent : Eu- 
ripides employ'd himſelf in expreſſing the more 
diſhoneſt, the more effeminate and abject Paſſions. 
Ver this Gres Poet is ſeverely handled by 
the French Critick Rapin; hei complains that he 
is too elaborate in his Diſcourſe, that his Art 
is not hid enough in ſome of his Pieces, it lies 
too open, and tao near the Light; that he ſome- 
times becomes obſcure, by his too great Aﬀec- 
tation to be ſublime, and the Nobleneſs of his 
_ Expreſſion is injurious to the Perſpicuity; his 
Plots are not all ſo happily unravelled as that of 
the Oedipus. The Diſcovery of the Ajax anſwers 
not the Intrigue. The Author ought not to 
have ended a Spectacle of that Terror and Pity, 
with a dull and frivolous Conteſt about the Se- 
pulture of Ajax, who had then ſlain himſelf. Oedi- 
pus ought not to have been ignorant of the Aſ- 
ſaſſination of the King of Thebes, the Ignorance 
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he is in of the Murder, which makes all the Beauty 
of the Intrigue, is not probable. This Tragedy 
receives better Quarter from Mr. Dryden; he 
ſays, that Oedipus was the moſt celebrated Piece 
of all 1 that Sophocles, not only the 
greateſt Wit, but one of the greateſt Men in A 
thens, made it for the Stage at the publick Coſt, 
and that it had the Reputation of being his Maſ- 
ter- piece, not only among the ſeven Tragedies 
of his that ſtill remain, but of the greater Num- 
ber which are periſhed. | 


* 


| Ep1T1oNS of SOPHOCLES. 


Grace, typis eleg. cum Scholiis Græcis & Notis Hen. 
Stephani. 3 apud H. Stephan. 1568, 4to. 
Gr. Lat. Schol. Gr. Notis H. Stephani & Joach. Ca- 
merarii. apud Paul. Steph. 1603, 4to. 
Gr. & Lat. Scholiis Græcis, & Notis Tho. Johnſon. 
3 vol. Oxon. 1703, & ſeq. 8vo. 
Gr. curd Gul. Canteri. | 


apud Plantin, Antverp, 1 59 7, 24to. 
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EURIPIDES, 


| Greek Poet, one of thoſe who excelled in 
A Tragedy, was born in the firſt Year of the 

eventy-t:fth Olympiad in the Iſland of Salamis, 
whither his Father and Mother retired with ma- 
ny Athenian Families, a little before Aerxes in- 
| | vaded 
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vaded Attica. His Mother Clito was big with 
him when ſhe left her Country, together with 
her Huſband, and was accidentally delivered the 
very Day that the Greeks defeated the Fleet of 
the Perſian King near the Iſland ; and it is pre- 
"tended, becauſe that Victory was obtained near 
' Euripus, the Child Clito brought into the 
World, was called Euripides. Mneſarchus, the 
Father of this Poet, was an Athenian of the 
Oencide Tribe, and of the People called Ph:le, 
and in all probability had ſuffered in his own Coun- 
try the Puniſhment of Bankrupts. They uſed in 
Tome. Parts of Attica to carry Perſons, who did 
not pay their Debts, into an open Place, where 
they were commanded to fit down and throw a 
Bujhel : This was a Mark of Infamy. As to 
Clito, it is faid ſhe was an Herb-woman; Ari- 
frophanes aſſerts, ſhe got her living by ſelling of 
Greens; and Valerius Maximus obſerves, that 
the Mother of Euripides, and the Father of De- 
maſthenes, were unknown even in their own Ages; 
but the greateſt part of Authors agree, that the 
former ſold Herbs, and the latter Knives. 

HowE VER, ſome will derive him from a Fa- 
mily of Rank and Diſtinction. The Oracle of 
Apollo was conſulted upon the Fate of Euripides, 

while Clito was big with him, which ſeems to 
imply, that ſhe was not ſo mean as an Herb- 
woman; for the Huſband of ſo ordinary a Per- 
ſon, would ſcarce trouble Apollo about the For- 


tune of a Child unborn, Ihe Oracle returned 
this Anſwer, 


Expat 0% Kẽ/ G-, & c. 
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To thee Mneſarchus Fate 4 Son /hall raiſe, TW 
| Whom Greece ſball honour, whom the World ſhall . 


raiſe ; | 
And ow viftorious Brow, the ſacred Cretun ſhall 


_MxEsARCHUSs, fays Agellius, concluding that 
the Oracle implied his Son, when he grew up, 
ſhould win the Prize in the Olympick Games, took 
care to bring him up in the Exerciſe of Strength 
and Activity performed in thoſe Solemnities; 
and when his Body was properly prepared, he 
took him to Olympia to try his Fortune: He 
was at firſt refuſed, becauſe they queſtioned his 
Age; he was afterwards admitted a Combatant 
in the Games of Theſeus, and thoſe of Ceres, 
and was crowned, Paſling afterwards from the 
Care of his Body to the Improvement of his 
Genius, he ſtudied under the moſt celebrated 
Maſters ; he frequented the Lectures of Anaxa- 
goras for natural Philoſophy, and of Predicus for 
Rhetorick; ſome place him under Socrates for 
Moral Philoſophy, but that probably is a Miſ- 
take, for Socrates was younger than Euripides 
by almoſt thirteen Years; and ſeems, ſays Mr. 
Barnes, to have borrowed many Things from 
him, of whom he often makes ae Men- 
tion, and that in Plato. We are told by Zhan, 
that Socrates ſeldom appeared at the Theatre, 
unleſs when Euripides the tragick Poet contended 
with the new Tragedians, at which Times he 
Uſually attended; and when Euripides had the 
| Conteſt in the Pyræum, he was alſo preſent, 
having a peculiar Eſteem for the Man, in regard 
both to his Wiſdom and the Excellence of his. 
Compoſitions, Nor ſhould I wonder at this, 

85 | tho* 


n 
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tho' I were perſuaded the Philoſopher had no 
hand in the Production of the Poet, for the 
Tragedies of Euripides were fo full of fine Mo- 
rality, that they were infinitely pleaſing to So- 
crates; for Euripides was properly called the 
Dramatic Philoſopher. | 1 5 

I is obſerved, that in his Tragedies he took 
a particular Delight in vilifying the Fair Sex; 
he introduced the moſt vicious Women into his 
Plays: Sorcereſſes, Adultereſſes, Murtherers of 
Huſbands, and inceſtuous Characters; for which 
reaſon, he obtain'd the Name of The Woman- 
Hater. He is ſaid, according to Agellius, to 
have conceived a violent Averſion to moſt of 
the Female Sex, either from a natural Antipa- 
thy to their Company, or becauſe he had two 
Wives at the ſame time, (ſuch Practices being 
allowed by a Decree of the Athenians) and was 
thoroughly weary of his Conſorts. Some rather 
believe, * had no more than one Wife at a 


whom he had three Sons; but her diſorderly 
Life obliged him to repudiate her: The ſecond 
e married was at leaſt as leud at the firſt; I 

know not which of the two it was he found one 
/ day with one of his own Actors, but proba- 
0 bly it was the laſt, ſince the Ignominy this ex- 


» 
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poſed him to, and the frequent Raillery of the 
Comic Poets on this Account, made him leave 
Atbens. If Athenæus is to be believed, we ſhould 
have no extraordinary Opinion of Euripides's 
Chaſtity. He aſſures us, this Poet was a great 
Lover of Women, and that Sophocles hearing 
ſomebody ſay, that Euripides hated them fu- 
riouſſy: In his Tragedies, replied he, I grant 
he does, but he loves them paſlioriately in _ 
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time, the Name of the firſt was Cherina, by | 


E U-R-T-P' ED) E-8. on- 
The Criticks are not forward in believing what 
is ſaid of his Adventures in Macedonia. He was 
about ſeventy-two Years of Age when he re-. 
tired thither, and it is ſaid that at an Entertain- 
ment of Archelaus the Macedonian King, Euri- 
pedes having drank too freely, fell a kiſſing 
the Poet Agathon, who fate by him, and was 
about forty Years old; and that upon the 
Prince's aſking him, if he thought Agathon was 
{till an agreeable Object, he anſwer d, by Fup:- 
ter I think he is very amiable, for the LET 
of beautiful Perſons has ſomething lovely in it. 
It is faid that he was in love with Agathon, and 
to pleaſe him, he compoſed the Tragedy of 
Chry/ippus. He entertained likewiſe, they ſay, 
a leud Commerce with the Minion of pon e 
and that as he was going to him by Night, he 
was met by the Women, and torn to pieces. 
But the Character of Euripides has not ſunk 
under the Weight of theſe Aſperſions, for they 
are abſolutely inconſiſtent, and find no Credit 
with the moſt learned Judges. | 
. Tre Macedonian Court was at that time 
the common Refuge of learned Men; and hi- 
ther E 1 repaired, and met with a very 
agreeable Reception. Archelaus was a moſt pal- 
ſionate Admirer of Learning, and ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhing the Abilities of his Gueſt, he truſted 
him with the ſole Adminiſtration of Affairs, 
and made him his Prime Miniſter in full Power. 
Among many Inſtances of Eſteem, he did the 
Poet juſtice upon a young Courtier, one De- 
camnichus, who reproaching him for his ſtinking 
Breath, Euripides replied, It might well be fo, 
ſince ſo many Secrets had lain fo long rotten in 
his Mouth, Archelaus not thinking him fſuf- 
= - ficiently 
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ficiently revenged by this Anſwer, deliver'd up 
Decamnichus to him, to be ſoundly laſhed : It 
is pretended that Euripides made uſe of the 
King's Permiſſion, and did it to the Purpoſe. 
But this exceeding Reſpect ſhewed him, could 
not upon earneſt 8 


Importunity; I pray the Gods your Majeſty's 
Reign may never afford the Subject of a Tragedy. 
URI PID Es unfortunately came to a tragi- 

cal End, about the ſeventy-fifth Year of his 
Age; for as he was walking in a Wood, (ſome 


fay) according to his Cuſtom, the Intenſenefs 


of his Thoughts led him too far, till he was met 
alone by the Prince's Dogs, who was then out 


a hunting, and thoſe curſed Hounds tore him in 


pieces. Others ſay, it was not by Accident he 
was expoſed to the Fury of the Dok, but that 
they were purpoſely let looſe upon him, and 
that by the Artifices of two Poets, Arideus a 
Macedonian, and Cratevas a Theſſalian, who 
were jealous of his Glory, and hired the Keeper 
of the King's Dogs with a Sum of Money to do 
it. Valerius Maximus only ſays, that Euripides 
having ſupped with the King, and e Taper 
was ſo torn by Dogs that he died of his Wounds. 


Ovid, without doubt, referr'd in his Ibis to the 


tragical End of this Poet : 


Utque Cothurnatum Vatem tutela Dianæ, 
Dilaniet vigilum te quoque turba Canum. 


Thine be the Fate of that ſame buſtin'd Bard, 
| Butcher 4 by Dogs, Diana's furly Guard, $ 


His 


ollicitation prevail upon him 
to celebrate the Actions of his royal Patron in a 
tragick Piece: He handſomely evaded the King's 


AT 
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His ſad Death was lamented with general 
Sorrow by the Athenians ; his Body was removed 
from Bormiſcus, where he died, to Pella the 
Metropolis of Macedonia; where King Arche- 
laus not only celebrated his Obſequies in the 
molt pits Eon manner, but, as Solinus ſays, 
cut off his Hair, and went into ſolemn Mourn- 
ing, as a Teſtimony of the Reſpect he had for 
him. He had a Monument erected to his Me- 
mory, with an Epitaph inſcrib'd; and the Ma- 
cedonians preſerved his Remains with that Re- 
gard, that when the Athenian Embaſſadors 
came to deſire Leave to transfer his Bones to 
Atbens, they abſolutely refuſed, and could not 
be induced to part with his Relicks upon any 
account. We are told by Plutarch, that this 
Monument at Pella was ſtruck with Lightning, 
which, after the Superſtition of thoſe Times, was 
2 Proof that he was a Favourite of the Gods. 
The Athenians not being able to obtain the Bones 
of Euripides, erected a ſtately Cenotaphium to 
him, which, Pauſanias ſays, was ſtanding in 
his Time. Philemon, a Friend of his, was ſo af- 
fected by his Death, that he declared, if he 
thought, as ſome aſſured him, that the Dead 
preſerved a Senſe of Things, he would hang him- 
ſelf to enjoy a Sight of Euripides. N 


*. Tis aten, &C. 
If Shades have Senſe, as ſome pretend, 


2 Cord my 1777 ſhould end, 
at 1 once more might ſee my Friend. 


The Fate of Anaxagoras determin'd Euripides, 
when he was about eighteen Vears of Age, to take 
off his Mind from natural Phlloſophy, and apply 


— 
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his Studies to Dramatic Poetry. The Maſter's 
Learning was the occaſion of his Baniſhment by 
the Citizens, as a Reviler of the publick Gods, 
and our Poet the Scholar was in danger of the 
ſame Cenſure, for introducing a new and impious 


Diſtinction in the Doctrine of Oaths. 
: 'H 3aAavs' opdjpuoyy n d | ehr apa er. 
A Tongue has ſworn, but fill my Mind is free. 


TukRE was one Hyg:i#nom, who could not 
bear this Verſe ; he charged Euripides with Im- 
piety, as a Teacher and Protector of Perjury. 
'The Poet demanded to be tried by his proper 
Judges; appealing to the Juriſdiction of the 
Judges appointed over all theatrical Controver- 
ſies, declaring that he was ready to give an Ac- 
count of his Faith and Doctrine before that Tri- 
bunal; and that it was there, and not before 
the uſual Courts that he ought to be accuſed. 
This Defence, it is ſuppoſed, brought him off 
for that Time. Upon another Occaſion, he dog- 
matized ſo gravely in defence of covetous Men, 
that the Audience were enraged and reſolved to 
demoliſh him and the Actor; Euripides appearing 
upon the Nags deſired them to have Patience, 
and they ſhould- find the old Miſer ſhould ſuffer 
the Puniſhment he deſerved. Another time 
ſome Perſons were offended with him, for 
bringing ſo wicked a Wretch as [x:9n upon the 
Stage: Take notice, ſaid he, that before I let 
him go off, I ſhall tie him to a Wheel. But he 
was oblig'd to alter the two fir/t Verſes of his Me- 
nalippus, which gave Offence. & m4; 


——TJupiter, if his Name be ſo, 
For tis by Hearſay only ti at I know. 


He 
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HE was mighty fond of this Tragedy, as being 

excellently well writ, but he was forced to alter 
the firſt Lines into what they are at preſent. 


Jove, for we own he has receiv'd that Name 
From Truth alone, and not from common Fame. 


HE would not always comply with his Au- 
dience in things of this Nature; for one Day, 

the People of Athens deſiring him to ſtrike out a 
certain Paſſage in a Tragedy of his, he came 
upon the Stage and told them; I do not com- 
poſe my Works to learn of you, but to teach 
ou. 

Nn remain to us but twenty Tragedies 
of Euripides. To inſpire his Mind with ſolemn 
and terrible Ideas, he uſed to compoſe his Pieces 
in a gloomy diſmal Cave, in the Iſland of Sala- 
mis. We are told by Varro, that of ſeventy- 
five Tragedies which he writ, five only carried 
off the Prize, he being often vanquiſhed by the 
moſt groveling Pretenders to Poetry: one A- 
nocles, a wretched Poetaſter, was preferred before 
him, in a Conteſt of four Plays againſt four Plays, 
at the Celebration of the eightieth Olympiad. 
His Poems coſt him a great deal of . ; 
he complained once to the Poet Alcęſtis, that for 
the laſt three Days he had not been able to make 
above three Verſes, tho* he had ſtudied with 
great Application ; the other anſwer'd with an 
Air of Vanity, that he had made a hundred with 
eaſe: But, replied Euripides, there is this Dif- 
ference between yours and mine, that mine will 
continue thro' the utmoſt Extent of Time, and 
yours will periſh in three Days. FIN 7 
- In the Opinion of many excellent Judges, 
Euripides was the moſt accompliſh'd of all the 


tragick 
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tragick Poets; yet he had his Rivals in Fame, 
who diſputed the Prize with him. His Poems 


are full of moral Aphoriſms, and contain many 


Tenets of natural Philoſophy: As. many Verles, 
fays Cicero, that I read in Euripides, I find fo 
many Maxims of Morality. Can it be thought 
ſtrange after this, that that illuſtrious Orator 
ſhould prepare himſelf for Death by reading of 
this Poet? It is obſerved that the Aſſaſſins, who 
purſu'd him and murder'd him, found him 
reading in his Litter the Medea of Euripides. 
He was a ſevere grave Writer, and indifterent 
to Pleaſure. We are told by Galen, that the 


Original of his Works came into Prolemy's 


Hands, when he was founding his famous Li- 
brary at Alexandria. King ; Arm; ſays he, | 
ſent to the Athenians, to borrow the original 
Manuſcripts of Sophocles, Aſchylus,, and Luri- 
pides, in order to tranſcribe them for his Libra- 


ry, laying down in their Hands fifteen Talents 


of Silver by way of Security. Upon the Receipt of 


the Books, he took care to have them wrote out 


on the faireſt Parchment, and ſet off with the 


richeſt Ornaments; and then keeping the Ori- 
ginals, he ſent the Copies to Athens with this 
Meſlave, that the King deſired the City to ac- 
cepts of thoſe Books, and of the fifteen Talents 
he had left in their Hands. That they had no 
reaſon to be angry, ſince if he had neither ſent 
them the Originals, nor the Copies, he had done 
them no Injury, as long as they themſelves by 
taking the * ſuppoſed it a ſufficient Re- 
paration in caſe of a Loſs. 5 | 
His Rivals in Tregoly were A/chylus and 
Sophacles : There is a Diviſion among the Cri- 
ticks concerning the Pre-eminence hog” theſe 
| \ octs 3 
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Poets: Each of them has their Adherents, who 
give him the firſt Place, and there are alſo ſome 
good Judges, who will determine —— 
cerning it. Quintilian ſeems to be of this Party, 
and yet it is eaſy to ſee, that all Things conſider- 
ed, he gives the preference to E uripides. So- 
phocles, ſays he, and Euripides have by far ſur- 
paſſed Æſchylus on this Head, and brought the 


Art to a much greater degree of Perfection: It 


is a Queſtion much canvaſſed, to which of theſe 
two in their different Manners the Preference 


in Poetry is due; and as it has no relation to my 
preſent Subject, I ſhall leave it undecided. But 
this muſt be acknowledged by all, that to Per- 


ſons deſigned for the Bar, Euripides would be 
far more uſeful. For his Style (which thoſe find 
fault with, who think the Majeſty, the Air and 
the Diction of Sophocles more ſublime) is more 
nearly allied to that of an Orator. His Sentences 
are alſo thick ſown, nor does he fall far ſhort of 
the Sages themſelves, when he handles their 
Topicks. In his Method of arguing and reply- 
ing, he is not inferior to the moſt eminent 
Speakers at the Bar. In raiſing the Paſſions he is 
univerſally admirable, but in that of Compaſſion 
inimitable. - Menander, as he himſelf teſtifies, 
held him in the higheſt Eſteem, and copied him, 
though in a different Work. | 
EURIPIDES, ſays Borrichius, for Eloquence and 
Prudence was equal to, if not beyond Sopho- 
cles. He took more care in the placing of his 
Words, and ordering of his Sentences than ever 
Sophocles did; and yet Ariftotle thought him 
not exact enough in the Contrivance of his Fa- 
bles. Sophocles, by his Style, ſeems rather to be 
a Man for Buſineſs than —_ Words, whereas 


YELL the 


— 
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the Soundneſs of his 
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the Style of Euripides ſavours more of the Scholar 
and the Orator. The Smoothneſs of his Com- 
poſition, his Excellency in Dramatic Poetry, 
Lg convey'd in the 
ſweeteſt Numbers, the Purity of his Hiticł Style, 
and his Power in moving the Paſſions ; eſpecial- 
ly the ſofter ones of Grief and Pity, were ſo 
univerſally admired, and his Glory ſo far ſpread, 
that the Athenians who were taken Priſoners in 
the fatal Overthrow under Nicias, were preſerved 
irom perpetual Exile and Ruin, by the aſtoniſhing 
Reſpects that the Sicilians, Enemies and Strangers, 
paid to the Wit and Fame of their illuſtrious 


Countryman. As many as could repeat any 


of Euripides's Verſes, were rewarded with their 
Liberty, and generouſly ſent home with Marks 


of Honour. Ihe Sicilians gave another remark- 


ble Proof of their Eſteem for Euripides : A 
Cauman Veſſel chaſed by Pirates, endeavoured to 
make ſome Port of Sicily, but could not obtain 
Permiſſion to enter till it was known, there were 


. ſome Perſons on board that could rehearſe ſome 


Lines of this celebrated Athenian. 5 | 
| THis, Poet, however, is condemned by the 
Learned, for not obſerving poetical Probability, a 


Raule fo highly recommended to all Poets by Ar:- 


AHotle, and agreeable to the Advice of Horace, 
Aut famam ſequere, aut convenientia finge. 


Keep to old Tales, or if you muſt have new, 
Feign Things coherent, that may look like True: 


Hex is not exact in the Contrivance of his Fa- 
bles, his Characters want Variety, he falls often 
into the ſame Thoughts upon the ſame Adventures; 


he does not religiouſly enough obſerve Decencies, 
and by a too great Aﬀectation to be morally ſen- 


tentious 
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tentious, he is not ſo ardent and paſſionate as he 
ought to be; for this Reaſon he goes not to the 
Heart as much as Sophocles. There are Precipita- 
tions in the Preparation of his Incidents, as in the 
Suppliants, where Theſeus levies an Army, marches 
from Athens to Thebes, and returns the fame. Day. 
"The Diſcoveries - of his Plots are not at all na- 
tural, theſe are perpetual Machines. Diana makes 
the Diſcovery in Hippolitus; Minerva, in that of 
Iphygenta ; Thetis, that of Andromache ; + Caſtar 
and Pollux, that of Helena and that of Electra, 
and ſo of others. Euripides has been cenfured 
for making his Characters more wicked .than 
they ought to be in ragedy: It was the Obſer- 
vation. of thoſe Times, that Comedy (whoſe 
Province was Humour and low Matter) was to 
repreſent Things worſe than the Truth; Hiſto- 
ry to deſcribe the Truth; but Tragedy was 
to invent Things better than the Truth. 
Whether theſe Diſtinctions were exact, I ſhall 
not take upon me to determine. | 
| If 
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Gr. & Lat. cum Scholiis Grecis & Notis Joſuæ 
Barnes. VE RI We. Cantab. 1694, Folio. 
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eliorum. 2 vol. apud Paul Steph. Genev. 1602, 4to. 
' Tragadie 4 ſelectæ, viz. Hecuba, Oreſtes, Phæ- 
niſſæ & Alceftis. Gr. & Lat. Notis, Joh. King & 
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| NE of the Principal of the Grecian Poets : 
q He was a Native of Ceos, an Ifland of the 
A gean Sea: He flouriſhed in the time of Xerxes's 
Expedition, that is, about the ſeventy fifth Olym- 
piad. His Father's Name was Leoprepes; Alian 
mentions him for the good Advice he gave two 
young Men who were intimate Companions. Two 
particular Friends aſked him which was the beſt way 
to render their Friendſhip perpetual You muſt ne- 
ver be angry, ſaid he, one with another at the ſame 
time, but one of you muſt ſhew reſpect to the An- 
ger of the other. This Poet ſet up a School at Car- 
thea in that Iſland, where he introduced the Art of 
Dancing and Singing in Chorus; he fixed his 
| School near the Temple of Apollo in that City. 
| Bur he ſoon left his Native Country, upon 
ſome Difappointment it is ſuppoſed, and retired 
to Sicily, where he was entertained in the Court 
of Hiero, a wiſe Prince, and a Royal Patron of 
| learned Men. Pauſanias the Lacedemonian Ge- 
| neral, who defeated the Perſians at the Battle 
= of Platze, had a great Reſpect for Simonides up- 
| on the account of his Wiſdom and Poetical Ac- 
| | 
| 
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compliſhments. He therefore procured him to 
compoſe an Inſcription in Verſe to be inſcribed 
upon a Golden Tripod, which he found among 
the Spoils, and prefented to the Temple of Del- 
phos ; the Epigram was to this Effect, That voy 

| - 
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the Conduct of Pauſanias, the Barbarians were 
_ defeated at the Battle of Platææ, and in Ac- 
knowledgment of the Victory, that Preſent was 
by him dedicated to Apollo. But the Lacedæ- 
monians Cauſed the Verſes to be raz'd out, and 
in their ſtead engraved only the Names of ſuch 
confederate Cities as had been inſtrumental in 
overthrowing the Perſians. He wrote a Poem 
in Celebration of the Victory of Salamis, and 
contracted an Acquaintance with Themiſtocles, 
who won that Battle : He obtained the Prize 
from Æſchylus, by an Elegy he wrote upon the 
Victory at Marathon ; an the Elegies he com- 
poſed upon the Greets that were ſlain at the 
Battle of Platææ, were in the Time of Pauſa- 

nias to be ſeen upon their Tombs. | 

IT is faid, that the Gods preferved him twice 
from imminent Danger of Death, upon the ac- 
count. of his Virtue. He happened, it ſeems, 
to ſup at the Houſe of Scopas, who was a con- 
ſiderable Man for his noble Birth and great 
Riches ; after he had recited the Poem he had 

made for a ſet Price for that Man's Honour, who 
was Victor in the Wreſtling Games, wherein he 
inſerted an Encomium upon Caſtor and Pollux, 
he was told he ſhould receive one half of the 
Price agreed upon, but that he might, if he 
thought fit, aſk the other half of the Tyndarides,- 
on whom he had beſtowed as many Praiſes as he 
had upon Scopas. Soon after he was informed, 
that two young Gentlemen upon white Horſes 
were at the Door, and deſired to fpeak with 
him; he went out, and ſaw No-body ;- in the 
mean time the Room where he had left Scapas 
and the other Gueſts fell down, and they were 
all killed. Upon this Occalton. it was, that he 
1 invented 
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invented the Art of Local Memory; for when 
Scopas and his Gueſts were cruſhed to pieces. 
by the fall of the Room, they were ſo bruiſed 
together and dishgured, that they could not be 
known one from another. And yet there was 
a Neceſſity to know them, for thoſe who de- 
ligne] to bury them, deſired to perform that 
Duty, each to his Relation. Simenides removed 
the Difficulty ; he remember'd in what Place 
each of the Gueſts ſat at Table, and was by that 
means capable to tell each of their Relations, 
which of them was to be buried by him. After- 
wards conſidering how neceſſary Order is to pre- 
ſerve the Ideas of Objects, he invented the Me- 
thod of annexing them to certain Places, and 
ſo became the Inventor of Local Memory. Tho'- 
ſome Authors ſay, that he made uſe of ſome 
certain Medicines to acquire a good Memory, 
which produced the intended Effect. 3 
Tre other Miracle, by which his Life was 
ſaved, is related thus: His Deliverance was ow- 
ing to the ſeaſonable Advice he received in his 
Sleep; for when he was ready to take Shipping, 
and had buried the dead Body of a Man which 
lay on the Shore, he was warned by an Appa- 
rition of the ſame Man, not to go to Sea the 
next Day, but to ſtay at Land. He took the Ad- 
vice; they who. had taken ſhipping periſhed in 
his Sight by the Storm, and were ſwallowed up 
in the Waves: Simonides rejoiced becauſe he had 
truſted his Life rather to a Dream than a Ship. 
Being mindful of the Favour, he immortalized 
that Man in a moſt elegant Poem, and erected 
Aa better and more durable Tomb to him, than 
that which he had before raiſed upon the de- 
fart Sands. He did not think that Humanity 
| | ; required 
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required any thing of him beſides the burying 
of the dead Body; but being fo well rewarded 
for that Favour, he inſeribed a memorable Epi- | 

taph upon the Lomb to this Effect; This is the 
| Tomb of the Man that ſaved the Life of Si- 
monides of Ceos, and who, after his Death, was 
grateful to the Living. This Story introduces 
another told of him by Alian. Pauſamas, the La- 
cedemonian General, fitting at Table with Simoni 
des, ordered him to delves Tome remarkable Max- 
im. Remember, anſwer'd he, that you are Man : 
This Saying ſeem'd fo inſipid to Pauſanias, that 
he did not regard it; but when he happened to 
de in a Place of Refuge, where he ſtruggled with 
an intolerable Hunger, and out of which he 


could not come without running the hazard of 


being put to Death, a Misfortune he brought 
upon himſelf by his Ambition, he remember d 
the Words of that Poet, and cry d out three times, 
O Simonides, how important was the Meaning 
of the Exhortation you gave me 

Bur the moſt remarkable Tranſaction of his 
Life was what happened between him and Kin 
Hiero his Patron. The Story is told with mo 
advantage by Cicero, in the Perſon of Catta the Pon- 
tiff. Aſk me, ſays he, what kind of Being God 
is? Iwill anſwer in the Words of Simonides who 
when the Tyrant Hiero demanded this Queſtion, 
required a Day to conſider of it; when next Day 
he aſked him the fame Queſtion, Simonides re- 
quired two Days more ; when he had often 
doubled the Time, he required more; and Hiero 
being ſurprized, aſked him the Reaſon of it: It 
is, ſays he, becauſe the longer I conſider, the more 


obſcure the Subject appears to me. Gf all - 


Sayings — to him, this was remarkable; 
F 4 . a 
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faid, that Neceſſity was a Thing which the Gods 
themſelves would not oppoſe nor reſiſt. : 
Burr theſe Inflances of his Piety and Humanity 
will by no means excuſe his inſatiable Avarice. | 
and Thirſt of Wealth : When he was aſked the | 
Reaſon of his being ſo covetous in his old Age, he 
_ Jaid, I had rather leave ſomething to my Ene- 
mies after my Death, than want the Aſſiſtance 
of my Friends- during my Life; and that being 
by his Years deprived of other Pleafures, he re- 
created his old Age with the only Delight he 
took in heaping up Riches. We are told his 
Way of Life was narrow and mean, that he was 
frugal to Exceſs, and covetous even. of diſho- 
_ Gain ; that his great Age did not reſtrain 
| him from applying to the Court of Hiero, for, 
_ fays lian, the Can was exceeding covetous, 
and it is faid, the great Generoſity of that Prince 
induced him to it the more: He was ncver. at 
2 loſs for an Anſwer when aſked, why he took 
ſuch Pleaſure in. Saving; but his Anſwers were 
poor and trifling. Whilſt he was at Syracu/c, 
the King ſupplied him from Day to Day with 
every thing that was neceſſary for his Mainte- 
nance; he ſold the greateſt part of it, and al- 
ledged for his Reaſon, that he had a mind to ſhew 
his Frugality and Heros Magnificence; which 
was a wretched Subterfuge. „ 

He has been 2 for being the firſt that 
let out the Muſes for hire, not as if the Poets 
that lived before him had refuſed Rewards, but 

abhorred to proſtitute their Praiſes upon Sub- 
3 jects infamous and unworthy. I do not, ſays 
F i1 Callimachus, cheriſh a mercenary Muſe like Si- 
338 monides the Grandſon of Hyllicus: He is taxed 
by Anacreon for the fame Fault. It is * 
$f he 
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SIMONTDES. 105 
he would not ſing upon Truſt, nor rely upon 
the Generoſity of his Heroes. He diſhonoured 
the Muſes by his mercenary Spirit, and diſgrace- 


fully became a Proverb, Simonidlis Canti lens. He 


was uſed to ſay, I have two Trunks, one for 
Salaries, and the other for Favours; I open them 
from time to time, and I always find the Trunk 
for Salaries full, and that for Favours empty: 
He needed not wonder at it, for ſince he did 
nothirig gratis, he could not pretend to many- 
Preſents, but to be paid only according to the 
Agreement he made with his Patrons. 
PrnzxpRUs in his Fables relates, that Si monides 
ſtrolled about the Towns of Aſia, to get Money 
y ſinging the Praiſes of the Conquerors in the 


b 
publick Games. This appears alſo by a Story” 


mentioned by Ariſtotle A Man, ſays he, who 


had won the Olympic Prize in the Race of Mules,, 


deſired Simonides to make a Triumphal Song up- 
on that Subject; the Poet not ſatisfied with the 
Reward that was offered, anſwered, that the Sub- 
ject was ſo low that it would not admit of 
the lofty Ornaments of a Poem, for the Victory 
had been obtained in a creeping Race with Mules, 
and he pretended that a Mule Fa not afford matter 
for an Encomium; but having a better Price 


offered him which pleaſed him, he finiſhed: the 
Poem, beginning in a noble Strain, PET = 


Nair at νν 3% 52e iran 


Hail Daughters of the Wind-hoof"d Steeds.. 


Bur the Money he ſcraped together in the Aſſan 
Cities he loſt in his Return; for ſhipping 2 
for the Iſle of Ceos, his native Country, the Ship 
was caſt away, and every one ſtrove to ſave him- 
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ſelf with whatever he could carry. Simonides, 


fays Phedrus, took nothing, and being aſked the 
Reaſon of it, he anſwer'd, It is becauſe all that 


I have is with te: Several of his ſhipwreck'd 
Companions were drowned, ſinking under the 
Weight of what they had endeavoured to fave ; 
thoſe who landed. were 'plunder'd by Robbers. 


Every one: went to Clazomene, a Town not 


far from the Place where the Ship was caſt a- 


way. A Citizen who loved Learning, and had 


read ſome Poems of Simonides with great Admi- 


ration, knowing him, received him hoſpitably, 


whilſt the reſt were forced to beg in the Streets. 


The Poet meeting them, told them his Anſwer 
was right. | 2 BT 
- SIMONIDES lived to a great Age, about ninety 
Years ; he died, it is ſuppoſed, in the Court of 
King Hero, a Year before that Prince his Pa- 
tron. It was the Queen of this Sicilian Tyrant 
who aſked Simonides, whether it was better to 
acquire Learning than Riches? who anſwer'd, 
that Riches were better than Learning; for I 


ſee, ſaid he, every Day the Learned attending 


upon the Rich. He was buried with great Magni- 


 ficence, and had a Monument erected over him. 


We are told by Suidas, that Phoenix, General 
of the Agrigentines, being at War with the Sy- 
racuſans, barbarouſly deſtroyed S:monides's Tomb, 
and built a Tower with the Materials of it, and 
it happened that the Town was taken through 


that part of the Wall where that very Tower was 
built. | | 


_ FTHEsE are the principal Incidents to be met 
with concerning the Life and Death of this Greet 
Poet: The Fragments of his Works that remain. 
are ſcattered up. and. down in various Ao 
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came not off with Impunity, for our Poet laſhed 
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but are collected together by Ur/inus. His Wie 


was beyond the Cenſure of the Criticks: His 
Poetry was compoſed in almoſt all Strains, but 
he ſucceeded chiefly in Elegies: He was a mov- 
ing and paſſionate Writer. The Style of Simo- 
nides, ſays Quintilian, was plain, but fitted to 
the Subject with a certain Sweetneſs. His prin- 


| Cipal Excellency lay in Commiſeration, and he 


was by ſome preferred to all Authors upon that 
account. Dienyſius of Halicarnaſſus confeſſes, 


that this Poet, among other Virtues, had the 


Talent of moving to Pity, and places him in 
that reſpe& much above Pindar; the Lamen- 
tations of Simonides was one of his moſt famous 
Poems ; to this Piece Horace alludes, : 


Sed ne relictis, S. 
Enough my Muſe, Complaints forbear, 
With me to ſhady Grots retire, &c. 


CaAaTULLUs refers to the Art of Szmanides in 
drawing Tears. 4 


Maſtius Lacrymis Simonideis, 
More forrowful than Simonides's Tears. 


Bur though the chief Character of his poetry 


Was a kind of moving and 2 Sweetneſs, 


yet he could upon Occaſion dip his Pen in Gall, 
a id write the moſt bitter and piercing Invective. 
One Timoleon it ſeems was his Enemy, and wrote a 
Comedy which reflected upon Simonides ; but he 
him ſeverely, and among other cutting Strokes, 
he wrote his Epitaph. . 5 
F 6 | Her 
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Aster I had eat and drank plentifully, and ſpoke u 


great deal of ill of * err lie, I'\molc- 


on of Rhodes. 


Tux Poetical Genius of this Poet was ſo ſtrong 


and laſting, that he diſputed the Prize of Poetry at 
eighty” Years of Age. 


* 


ED1TIONS of SIM ON IDES. 


' Tater Poetas Cræcos minores a Rad. Wintertono E1;- 


| | 8v0.. 
* Religuias Poefios Philoſophice. Gr. 


apud Hen. mo I 573. 8v0, 


ARISTOPHAMNES, 


f \ Famous Comick Poet, but of his Country 
7 


nothing is certain; ſome ſay he was an A. 
enian, others a Rhodian, and ſome an Egyptian; 
the moſt probable Conjecture is, that he was born 
at gina, or at leaſt that he had an Eſtate in 
that Iſland; when he came to Athens he was 


ſummoned before the Magiſtracy, and accuſed for 


aſluming the Privileges and Rights of an Athenian 
Citizen without a Freedom : He defended himſelf 


by ſaying one Philip an Athenian was his Father, 


and repeating two Verſes of Homer, 


ND 4 T , p, &C, BY 
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My Mother told me fo : *twas he fhe ſaid, | 
I know not; and, pray, who has more to plead © 


This Anſwer ſatisfied the-Court; and he was ad- 


mitted a Denizen without further Difficulty. © The 


Time of his Birth is not liable to the fame Un- 
certainty';; he was Cotemporary with Sophocles 
the Tragick Poet, and flouriſhed between the 
eighty- fiſth and ninety- firſt Olympiad... 
BeinG received into the Freedom of Athens, 
he profeſſed himſelf. an Enemy to Tyranny and. 
Corruption, and reformed the Government more- 
by his Comedies, than if he had fate at the Head 


of the Council, and had the Reins of Power at 


full length in his own Hands. He repreſented 


che Vices of the chief Citizens upon the Stage, 


and had the Courage to expoſe the Leading Men 
to the People in their proper Characters. He 


_ openly cenſured the perverting of Juſtice in the 


People, and was not afraid to attack the pub- 
lick Worſhip of the Gods and the: National Su- 
perſtition, without dreading the Reſentment 
which Æſchylus and Euripides had ſufter'd before 
upon the fame Occaſion. Indeed, his Works, 
which Time has preſerved to us, are a valuable 
Set of pertinent Reflections upon the Govern-- 
ment of the Athenian: State through the whole 
Courſe of the Peloponneſian War. BE 
THis fair Side of his Character does not con- 


 ©zal the Blemiſhes that lie upon his Good-nature, 


if not upon his Honeſty, by the profeſſed Ha- 
tred he bore to Socrates and Euripides, two of 
the greateſt Men in the Commonwealth of A. 
thens : One Anytus, it ſeems, with other- Citi- 
Zens, engaged in a Deſign againſt the Life and 
Reputation of Socrates, but conſidering that his 

| Credit: 
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Credit was ſo great with the Magiſtrates and the 
People upon the account of his many excellent 
Qualities, that they feared to bring him to a 
fair Trial; they choſe to attack him by ſlander- 
ous and vile Aſperſions, to reprefent him as a 
ridiculous, idle Perſon, as a filly weak Arguer 
that would difpute on both Sides the Queſtion, 
a id turn things inſide out as he pleaſed ; but 
particularly, as one that defpiſed the Gods 
and the eſtabliſh'd Worſhip, and would introduce 
ſtrange Doctrines and Innovations in Religion. 
For this purpoſe they bribed Ariſtophanes with a 
Sum of Money, to drefs up the great Socrates 
in a Fool's Coat in one of his Plays, which he 
did, and for that purpoſe wrote his Comedy of 
The Clouds. But when it came to be performed 
upon the Stage, the People were ſurprized to ſee 
the Philoſopher treated with that Indignity, and 
at the firſt acting ſcorn'd the Repreſentation ; 
but upon the ſecond appearing, the People, na- 
turally envious of Men of ſuperior. Learning, and: 
Worth, were tickled at the Fancy, and beſtow'd 
the Prize upon the Writer with general Con- 
ſent. This Story is told by Zhan ; but his Au- 
thority is diſputed ; and there are Reaſons to be- 
lieve that the Comedy of The Clouds was acted 
but once upon the Athenian Stage. Beſides, Char- 
pentier, in the Life of Socrates, obſerves, that A. 
riſtophanes compoſed the Play of The Clouds, be- 
cauſe Archelaus, King of Macedon, had a better 
Opinion of that Philoſopher than of himſelf. 
_ EvRiIPiIDEs was called the Philoſophical Poet; 
and the Rules and Diſcipline of the old Philo- 
_ were exceeding ſtrict, and quite contrary 
to the Licentiouſneſs of the old Comedy, of 
which Ari ſtophanes was the chief Writer, as 2 | 
3 | 2a 
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nander of the new ; this ſeems to be a chief Rea- 
ſon of the Hatred of this Comick Writer to Euri- 
pides. Beſides, Socrates never cared to be pre 
ſent in the Athenian Theatre, but to hear — 
Performance of that Tragedian, which without 
doubt increaſed the Enmity. Ariſtophanes, in 
the Comedy of the Frogs, ſuppoſes that Bac- 
chus putting a Verſe of Euripides into the Scales 
againſt a Verſe of Æſchylus, always found. that 
of A/chylus to weigh moſt. 

ERE is no account of the Time or Place 
of Ar:tophanes's Death, but he is ſuppoſed to have 
lived to a very great Age; Plato, his great Friend 
and Admirer, compoſed an Honorary Diſtich to 


* ates which may ſerve for an Epitaph. 


Abit, &c. 


The Graces 1 4 Shrine ſor ever whole, 
So piteb'd on Ariſtophanes s Soul, 


Os fifty-four Conheiite which he wrote, ac- 
cording to Suidas, we have now but eleven left. 

ThE Grecian Comedy was uſually divided in- 
to the Old, the Middle, and the New © The firſt 
expoſed the Vices of the greateſt Perſons by 
Name, and without Diſguiſe ; this - licentious 
Way of Writing is condemn'd by Horace in in 
Art of Poetry, 


In vitium Libertas acts. © RES. 


Tris old Comedy was cultivated by E wi 
and Cratinus ; Cratinus firſt introduced three Per- 
| ſons, and methodized this Poem; he chaſtiſed 
the Bad, and mixed what was uſeful and agree- 


| "ny WENT. This Licentiouſneſs, and open 


Raillery 
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Raillery of the Stage was ſto by a Law en- 
acted Shen the a A Athens. 

Next came in the Midale Comedy, which cen- 
ſured and laſhed real Vices under fictitious Names. 
The New Comedy reformed the Stage into Ci- 
vility and Good Manners, and obliged the Poet 
to make uſe of feigned Actions, and imaginary 
Names, without any particular Reflections; he 
was to exhibit only a probable Deſcription of Hu- 
man Life: : 

- ARISTOPHANES ſucceeded Cratimus. in the 
Ola Comedy; for though Cratinus had much im- 
proved Comedy by diſtinguiſhing the Parts, diſ-- 
poſing the Acts, and increaſing the Number of 
Actors, yet Comedy wanted the Perfection which 
it afterwards received from Ariſtopbanes; for 
whereas Eupolis ſtudied to delight, Cratinus to 

be ſatirical, Ari/tophanes purſued a Medium, and 
he was not ſo bitter as Cratinus, yet he was as 
vehement againſt Delinquents. Cratinus was 


ſharp, and appeared with a naked Sword; Eu- 


polis weighty and agreeable in his Bitterneſs from 
the Novelty of his fictitious Perſons, but Ari- 


Aophanes was facetiouſly ſtinging ;. and as he was 


naturally choleric and bold, and a profeſſed E- 
nemy to Servitude,. and all who endeavour'd the 
Oppreſſion of their Country, the Times he lived 
in afforded ample Matter to exert his Wit, and 


expreſs his Affection for his Country. The A 


thenians were then govened by Perſons who 
had no other deſign but to enſlave the publick 
Liberty; Ariſtophanes was ſoon ſenſible of this, 
and like a generous Patriot expoſed thoſe De- 
ſigns upon the open Stage. Cleon Tribune of the 
People, a powerful Villain, of a turbulent Spirit, 

and injurious to the City, fuſt felt * 5 
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In his Comedy termed Hippeis, the Poet him- 
telf acted the Perſon of Cleon, (when every one 
of the common Players declined ſo dangerous a 
Part;) and in a moſt artful Manner expoſed his 
Cruelty and Abuſe. of the State. Cleon was con- 
gn to pay a Mulct of five Talents to the 
. | | 

No did his Induſtry only lead hun to fe- 
cure the State from the Magiſtrates at home, but 
he was as watchful againſt the Enemy abroad : 
'Fne Lacedæmonians, and others who were jec- 
lous of the Aibeniau Grandeur, looked upon 
Ariſtaphanes as an Army to the Athenians, and 
thought it impoſſible to accompliſh their Ends, 
whilſt his Counſels were purſued; for he had made 
the Stage a School of Politics, and Military Arts: 
He did not flatter his Auditory, but endeavour- 
ed to be inſtructive by moſt witty Inventions. 
His Comedies have been eſteemed an exact Hi- 
ſtory of Athens. This made Plato recommend 

them to Dionyſius, King of Syracuſe, who was 
deſirous of underſtanding the Greek Tongue, 
and the Maxims of the Athenian State. This 
Poet has been juſtly condemned by the Learned, 
particulary Cicero, for traducing the greateſt Men 
of his Age, as Pericles, Alcibiades, Socrates, Eu- 
ripides, and the moſt eminent Perſonages in the 
Commonwealth. | YE 2 

Ax rER the immoderate Liberty of the Stage 
was ſuppreſs'd, and the Poets ſuffer'd for their 
Abuſes, particularly Eupolis, who was drowned by 
Alcibiades for his Play termed Dipper, the Chorus 
moſt concerned in theſe Railleries was ſilenced, 
and the Parabaſis or Digreſſions introduced. The 
Digreſſions contained Reflections on the Diction 
or Compoſition of the Poets, or in a general man- 


net. 
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ner glanced at the Vices of the Citizens, with- 
out mentioning Names ; or if the Names were 
intended, it was under Diſguiſe ; and this is the 
Origin of middle Comedy. In the Reign of A. 
Lit lexander the Great, there was a Law made, that 
n a Suſpicion of Scandal was actionable, though 
no Name was mentioned. This entirely ſup- 
1 preſſed the Licentiouſneſs of the Stage, and gave 
16 Birth to zew Comedy, where the Perſons are 
[| fictitious, and the Prologue ſupplies the Place of 
K the Chorus. Philemon and Menander excelled in 
this kind of Comedy. Friſablinus, in his Life 
of Ar:i/tophanes, is of Opinion, that the Plutus of 
this Poet was compofed after the firſt Edit of 
the States. His Cocalus, where there is only a 
Prologue and no Chorus, is of the kind of nee 
Comedy, as Loſſius and Friſchlinus obſerve. Thus, 
ſays Voſſius, Comedy, which at firſt was nothing 
but a Chorus without Actors, was made to con- 
g ſiſt of a Number of Actors without any Chorus. 
f NEW Comedy differ'd much from the ola, 
particularly ou Comedy made uſe of various 
kinds of Verſe, the new uſed only Iambics, and 
Trochatcs. The new was more elegant and 
equal in its Style, the Diction of the old more 
grand, and the Style lefs equal. This was what 
1 with other Things, ſays Voſſius, made Plu- 
tetarch prefer Menander's Diction fo much to Ar:- 
. flophanes s. Plutarch condemns this Poet for bis 
unequal Style, Obſcurity of Diction, for being 
malepert, loquacious, trifling, arrogant, and 
haughty, and for obſerving no Decorum, for ma- 
king his Perſons ſpeak only what occurred to 
him, ſo that we cannot diſtinguiſh from the 
© 1-1 M8 le, whether the Father, or the Son, a Ruſtick 
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or a Deity be diſcourſing. But, ſays Plutarch, 
Menander's Diction was agreeable to the Con- 
dition, Age and Nature of every Perſon, and 
incredibly perſuaſive. The Theatre was always 
full of the Learned when his Plays were acted, 
and they were a Relaxation to the Philoſophers 
of their intenſe and deep Meditations. Menan- 
der's Jeſts were ſacred, Ari/tophanes's bitter and 


rough, and of a biting, ſharp, and galling Force. 


He corrupted his Meditations in conſtituting a 
malicious, and not a civil Craft, and in making 
his Ruſtics fooliſh, and not circumſpect, his A- 
mours impure and not agreeable, and his Jeſts 
ſuch as ſhould be laughed at, rather than excite 
Laughter. . 5 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, there are many Things 
ſcurrilous, obſcene, and ſordid in Ariſtophanes; 


but thoſe that plead for him, particularly Friſch- 


linus, ſay he has many things grave and good, 
and that the Faults laid to his Charge do not 
occur in all his Comedies, but only in ſome, 
and that ſeldom, and therefore the whole of his 
Poetry is not to be condemned. His Characters, 
they plead, are conformable to the Perſons of the 
Drama, which are often diſhoneſt Servants, ava- 
ritious old Men, libidinous Women, and the 
like, ſo that the Poet was obliged to repreſent 
his Perſons ſuch as they really were; and the 
Reaſon why he characterizes ſuch Perſons, was to 
comply with the Humour of the Age, which re- 
liſhed nothing elſe. Thus the End excuſes him, 
becauſe Mirth and Joy was the only Scope of 


| Greek Comedy. Another Plea for theſe Cha- 


racters, is the Correction of Vice, by ridiculing 
and expoſing the Vicious, and therefore he did 


nothing unbecoming a Comedian in his Imita- 
| | uon 
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tion of ſuch Perſons. The Odes of his Chorus 
have indeed ſomething of Tragedy in them, be- 
cauſe the Gods and Goddeſſes are here invoked ; 


and indeed, he ſometimes affects a Tragical in- 


ſtead of a Comick Style, which Horace, the moſt 


exact Reformer of the Stage, ſoinetimes allows. 


V. erfibus expont tragicis, &c. 
Comic Story hates a Tragic Style, &c. 


RaPin, the French Critic, aggravates what- 
ever has been faid againſt the Character of this 
Greek Poet: He is peeviſh-in his Cenſures of 
him, and reſolves to gives him no Quarter: 
Ariſtophanes, ſays he, is not exact in the Con- 


trivance of his Fables, nor are his Fictions verx 


probable. He mocks Perſons too groſly and too 
openly. - Socrates, whom he plays upon fo eager- 
K in his Comedies, had a more delicate Air of 
Raillery than he, but was not fo ſhameleſs. It 
is true, he goes on, Ariſtophanes writ during the 
Diſorder and Licentiouſneſs of the old Comedy, 


and underſtood the Humour of the Athenian Peo- 
ple, who were eaſily diſguſted with the Merit 


of extraordinary Perſons, whom he ſet his Wit'to- 


_ Abuſe, that he might pleaſe that People. After 


all, he is no otherwiſe pleaſant than by his Buf- 
foonry. That Ragou/?,, compoſed of ſeventy-ſix 
Syllables in the laſt Scene of his Comedy, the 


Eeclefraſonſat, would not go down with us in 


our Age. His Language is often obſcure, low, 
and trivial; and his frequent jingling upon 
Words, his. Contradictions of oppoſite Terms 

each to other; the Hotch-potch of his Style of 
Tragick and Comick, of Serious and Buffoon, 


of Grave and Familiar, is unſeemly, and his 


Witticiſms. 
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Witticiſms often, when well examined, prove 


falſe. LIT = 


Tuts Reflection upon the Writings of Arifto- | 


| pÞhanes, is a piece of falſe Criticiſm, and highly 
injurious to the Character of this Greet Poet; 
nion of better Judges, particularly by a Gentle- 
woman of the ſame Nation. Mrs. Le Fevre, in 
the Preface to her Edition of Ari/tophanes, re- 
marks that many excellent Inſtructions are to be 
found in this Author, of great uſe to the Politi- 
cian and the Soldier. He aſſembled the Specta- 
tors, ſays ſhe, not to fawn upon them and flatter 
them, or to divert them with Buffoonry and 
Fooleries, but to give them ſolid Advice, which 
he knew how to make them relith by ſeaſoning 
it with a thouſand pleaſant Inventions, which no 
body but himſelf was able to do. Never any 
Man had better Skill in diſcerning the ridiculous 
Part, nor a Turn more ingenious to make it ap- 
pear : His Criticks are natural and eaſy, and, 
which does not often happen, notwithſtanding 
he is ſo copious, he ſtill ſuſtains the. Delicacy of 
his Character. She adds, that the Atticł Spirit, 
which the Antients ſo much boaſted of, appears 
more in Ar:ftophanes, than in any other Author 
of Antiquity ;- but what is moſt to be admired in 


but the Bitterneſs of it is taken off by the Opi- 
2 


him, is, that he is always ſo abſolute a Maſter - 


of the Matter he treats of, that with all the 
Eaſe imaginable, he finds a Way how to make 


| thoſe very things which at firſt might appear the 


moſt remote from his Subject, fall in naturally; 
and that even his moſt lively and leaſt expected 
Caprices ſeem'd but as the natural Reſults of 
thoſe Incidents he had prepared. Nothing, as 
ſhe further tells us, can be more ingenious _ 
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the whole Contexture of the Comedy -called 
The Clouds ; and what ſhe moſt admires, is, that 
.the Poet has ſo well hit the Air and Humour 
of Socrates in the ridiculous” Part, which is done 
ſo naturally, that a Man would really think he 
heard Sacrates himſelf ſpeak: She was ſo much 
charm'd with this Piece, that after ſhe had tranſ- 
lated it, and had read to it two hundred times over, 
ſhe did not find herſelf in the leaſt cloy'd, which 
Was more than ſhe would ſay of any other Piece. 
The Style of Ariſtaphanes, ſhe concludes, is as 
agreeable as his Wit; for beſides its Purity, 
Force, and Sweetneſs, it has a certain Harmony 
which ſounds ſo pleaſant to the Ear, that the ve- 
ry reading him is extremely. delightful : When 
he has occaſion to uſe the common ordinary Style, 
he does it without uſing any Expreſſion that is 
baſe and vulgar, and when he has a mind to ex- 
preſs himſelf loftily, in his higheſt Flight he is 
never obſcure. He was reputed, ſays Gyraldus, 
the moſt Eloquent of all the Athenians, who 
look'd upon him the moſt. conſiderable of their 
Beaux Efprits ; he abounds with fine curious Sen- 
tences; there is in his Invention a Variety 
that is ſurpriſing, but yet agreeable ; he under- 
ſtood how to give every thing its Turn, which 
gave him the Preference above all the other 
Comick Poets. Let no Man, ſays Scaliger, pre- 
tend to underſtand the Attich Dialect, that has 
not Ari/tophanes at his Fingers Ends; in him are 
to be found all the Attick Ornaments, which 
made St. Chryſaſtome ſo much admire him, that 
he always laid him under his Pillow, when he 
went to ſleep. «tk e 
Tr has been obſerved before, that Ariſta- 
fhanes profeſſed himſelf upon all Occaſions, a 


zealous 
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zealous Champion for publick Liberty, but Mr. 
Rimer has entér'd it more particularly into that 
part of his Character. He was, ſays he, a 
Man of wonderful Zeal for Virtue, and the 
Good of his Country; he laid about him with 
an undaunted Reſolution, as it were ſome Chri- 
ſtian Martyr for his Faith and Religion. He 
plainly ran a muck at all manner of Vice, where- 
ever he ſaw it, were it in the greateſt Philoſophers, 
the greateſt Poets, the Generals or Miniſters f 
State. The Perſian Embaſſador was ſurpriſed 
to obſerve the Athenian Government, Turning 
cout, Diſgracing, Impeaching, Baniſhing, Out- 

lawing, and Attainting the Great Men, as the 
Poet hinted or held up his Finger; not under- 
ſtanding the Athenian Temper, he was aſtoniſh- 
ed at the Man. And for all the Demecracy, no 
leſs bold was he with his Sovereign Legiſlative 
People, repreſenting them taking Bribes, ſelling 
their Votes, bought off. He tells them, that 
the Government had no occaſion for Men cf 
Wit or Honeſty; the moſt ignorant, the moſt 
impudent, and the greateſt Rogue, ſtood faireſt 
for a Place, and was the beſt qualified to be their 
Chief Miniſter, He tells them nothing ſhall 
fright him; Truth and Honeſty are on his fide, 
he has the Heart of Hercules, will ſpeak what is 
juſt and generous, tho' Cerberus, and, all the 
Kennel of Hell-hounds were loo'd upon him : 
But then, ſays Rimer, his Addreſs was admi- 
| Table, he would make the Truth viſible and pal- 
pable, and every way ſenſible to them. The 
Art and the Application, his ſtrange Fetches, 
his lucky Stars, his odd Inventions, the wild 
Turns, Returns, and Counter-turns, were ne- 

ver match'd, nor are ever to be reach'd again. 
| EpiTlons © 
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Eprrioxs of AR ISTOPHANES. 


. Grece Typis elegantiſs. 
apud Aldum, Venet. 1498, Fol. 
E oy Scholits nn Notis Ed. Biſſeti & A's 


milii Porti. Aurel. 1607, Fol. 
Gr. & Lat. Scholiis- S notis Variorum et Ludol- 
Phi Kuſteri. Amſt. 1710, Folio. 


Gr. & Lat. Notis Tanaquilli Fabri. 
Amſt. 1670, 12mo. 
Dlutus & N wbes Gr. Lat. notis Joh. Leng. 
Lond. * 8vo. 


THEOCRITUS, 


A Sicilian Poet born at S TRAP he flouriſhed 

about the hundred and twenty-third Olym- 

piad. Of what Family, or of what Condition his 

Parents were, is uncertain, their Names only 

remain ; his Father was Praxagoras, and his Mo- 

ther Philina, We are told this by an Epigram 
uſually placed t in the Front of his Poem, 


-: Xie, &C. 


I'm not of Chios, but I do declare, 
. T breathed firſt the Syracuſian Air, 
Son of Praxagoras ond Jam d Philina, 
And tis my own Muſe dictates what I ſa ay. 
THERE are two Jdyllivms of his remaining 
that adjuſt his Age, inſcribed to Hiero King of 
. and to Ptolemy Philadelphus, King of 


Egypt 


Ff 
pf 
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Egypt. The Exploits of this Hiero are recorded 


to Advantage by Polybius, in the firſt Book of 
his Hiſtory 3 and though he was a Prince of ſig- 
nal Courage and Renown, and diſtinguiſh'd him- 
ſelf by extraordinary Atchievements in War, 
25 he ſeems to have had no great Value for 
earning or learned Men. Thezcritus complains 
of this in his ſixteenth Idhllium; and upon this 
account it is ſuppoſed he left Syracuſe, and 
applied himſelf to the Egyptian Court, where, as 
it appears by his ſeventeenth 7dy/lzum, he met with 
honourable Encouragement and Protection. 
_ NoTHING more is recorded of the Life of this 
Poet: If we believe Ovid, he was put to a violent 
Death by Hiero, King of Sicih, for reflecting 
upon him in his Writings. + e 
Utque Syracuſio præſtrictd fauce Poetæ 
Sic anime laqueo fit via clauſa tus. 


Tux Compoſitions of this Poet are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the Antients by the Name of  /adyllzums, 
which Title they obtained to expreſs the ſmallneſs 
and variety of their Natures ; they would now 
be called MAiſcellanies, or Poems upon ſeveral Oc- 
caſions. The nine firſt and the eleventh are con- 
feſſed to be true Paſtoral ; ſeveral of the others are 
Copies directed to particular Friends, and written 
on particular Accounts. He has compoſed in 
ſeveral ſorts of Poetry, and ſucceeded in all. 
The native Simplicity and eaſy Freedom of his 


Paſtorals are inimitable. Virgil himſelf ſome- 


times invokes the Muſe of Syracuſe, when he imi- 


tates him thro” all his own Poems of that kind, 


and in ſeveral Paſſages tranſlates him. 


Prima Syracuſio dignata &ft ludere Verſu, Ik - ; 
Neftra nec erubuit ſylvas habitare Thalia. 
Vo. I. a QUINTILIAN 


; d. 
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 QuiNTILIAN allows him to be admirable in 
his kind, but when. he adds, that his Muſe is 
not only ſhy of appearing at the. Bar, but in 
the City too, tis evident this Remark muſt be 
confined: to his Paſtorals. In ſeveral of his other 
Poems, he ſhews ſuch Strength of Reaſon and 
Politeneſs, that would qualify him to plead a- 
mong the Orators, and make him acceptable in 
the Coutts of Princes. In his ſmaller Poems 
of Cupid ſtung, Adonis killed by the Boar, and 
others, you have the Vigor and Delicacy of Ana- 
creon; in his Hylas and Combat of Pollux and 
Amycus, he is much more pathetical, clear and 
pleaſant than Apollonius on the ſame, or any o- 
ther Subject. In his Converſation of Alcmena 
and Tireſias, of Hercules, and the old Servant 
of Augeas, in Cyniſca and Thyonichus, and the 
Women going to the Ceremonies of Adonis, there 
is all the Eaſineſs and engaging Familiarity. of 
Humor and Dialogue which reign in the O- 
dyſſeis; and in Hercules deſtroying the Lion of 
emea, the Spirit and Majeſty of the Iliad. The 
Panegyric upon King Ptolemy is juſtly eſteemed 
an Original and Model of Perfection in that way 


of writing. Both in that excellent Poem, and 


the noble Hymn upon Caftor and Pollux, he has 
praiſed his God and his Hero with that Deli- 
cacy and Dexterity of Addreſs, with thoſe ſub- 
lime and graceful Expreſſions of Devotion and 


Reſpect, that in Politeneſs, Smoothneſs of Turn, 


and a refined Art of praiſing without Offence or 
Appearance of Flattery, he has equalled Calli- 
machus, and in Loftineſs and Flight of Thought 


ſcarce yields to Pindar or Homer. 


THe Eclogue is the moſt conſiderable of the 


little Poems, it is an Image of the Life of Shep- 
| herds ; 
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| herds; therefore the Matter is low, and nothing 
great is in the Genius of it, its buſineſs is to de- 
ſcribe the Loves, the Sports, the Piques, the 
Jealouſies, the Diſputes, the Quarrels, the In- 
trigues, the Paſſions, the Adventures, and all the 
little Affairs of Shepherds. So that the Cha- 
racter muſt be ſimple, the Wit eaſy, the Ex- 
preſſion common; it muſt have nothing that is 
exquiſite, neither in the Thoughts, nor in the 
Words, nor in any Faſhions of Speech. The true 
Character of the Eclogue is Simplicity and Mo- 
deſty; its Figures are ſweet; the Paſſions tender; 
the 1 ealy ; and though ſometimes it may 
be paſſionate and have little "Tranſports, and 
little Deſpairs, yet it never riſes ſo high as ta 
be fierce or violent; its Narrations are - ſhort, 
Deſcriptions' little, the Thoughts ingenious, the 
Manners innocent, the Language pure, the Verſe 
flowing, the Expreſſions plain, and all the Diſ- 
courſe natural ; for this 1s not a. great Talker 
that loves to make a noiſe. The Models to be 
propoſed to write well in this ſort of Poeſy are 
Theocritus and Virgil. Theocritus is more ſweet, 
more natural, more delicate by the Character 
of the Greet Tongue. Virgil is more judicious, 
more exact, more regular, more modeſt by the 
Character of his own Wit, and by the Genius 
of the Latin Tongue. Theocritus hath more of 
all the Graces that make the ordinary Beauty 
of Poetry; Virgil has more of good Senſe, more 
Vigor, more Nobleneſs, more Modeſty. After 
all, Theecritus is the Original, Virgil is only the 
Copy, though ſome things he hath copied ſo hap- 
pily, that they equal the Original in many places. 
Manilius in his ſecond Book gives us a jult Cha- 
racter of this Poet: : . 


— 


. Te 
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De ſweet Theocritus with ſefteſt Strains, 
Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian Swarns ; 
Thro' his ſmooth Reed no ruſtic Numbers move, 
But all is Tenderneſs, and all is Love. | 
As if the Muſes ſate in ev'ry Vale, 

Inſpir'd the Song, and told the melting Tale. 


TrovucHn Theocritus was not the firſt Inven- 
tor of the Bucolick Verſe, yet he is allowed to be 
the firſt that brought it to Perfection: That which 
diſtinguiſhes him, fays Dryden, from all other 
Poets both Greet and Latin, and which raiſes 

him even above Virgil in his Eclogues, is the 
inimitable Tenderneſs of his Paſſions, and the 
natural Expreſſion of them in Words ſo be- 
coming of a Paſtoral. A Simplicity ſhines. thro? 
all he writes; he ſhews his Art and Learning 
by diſguiſing both. His Shepherds never riſe a- 
bove their Country Education in their Com- 
plaints of Love. There is the ſame Difference 
betwixt him and Virgil, as there is betwixt Taſ- 
fo's Aminta, and the Paſtor Fido, of Guarini; 
Virgibs Shepherds are too well read in the Phi- 
loſophy of Epicurus and Plato; and Guarin!'s 
ſeem to have been bred in Courts. But Theo- 
critus and Taſſo have taken theirs from Cottages 
and Plains: It was faid of To in relation to 
his Similitudes, Mai eſce del Boſco; that he ne- 
ver departed from the Woods, that is, all his 
Compariſons were taken from the Country. The 
fame may be ſaid of Theocritus; he is ſof- 
ter than Ovid, he touches the Paſſions more de- 


licately, and performs all this out of his own 
Fund, without diving into the Arts and Sciences 
for a Supply. Even his Dorict Dialect has an 
incomparable Sweetneſs in its Clowniſhneſs, like 


4 


a fair Shepherdeſs in her Country Ruſſet, talk- 
ifig in a Yorkſhire Tone. This was impoſſible 
for Virgil to imitate, becauſe the Severity of the 
Roman Language denied him that Advantage. 
Spencer has endeavour'd it in his Shepherd's Ca- 
lendar, but it can never ſucceed in the Engliſb 
Language. | L 
 _FoNnTENELLE would give us a different Idea 
of this Poet; ſometimes theſe Shepherds are too 
exalted in their Strains, as when they ſpeak thus ; 


Gods, when ſbe view'd how flrong was the Surprize ! 
Her Soul took fire and ſparkled through her Eyes; 
Hero did her Paſſions, how her Fury move l 


How ſoon fhe plung d into ih Abyſs of Laue 


THESE Sentiments are very natural to the 
Paſſions of Love. Fontenelle is very difficult; 
Theocritus can neither pleaſe him with his De- 
licacy, nor with his Ruſticity; for after this, 
he complains that Theocritus lets his Shepherds 

fall as much too low, as before they were raiſ- 
ed too high above their native Genius. The 
Imitations in this Poet are very natural and juſt; 
and he that imitates Nature in the rough is no 
leſs a Poet, than he who imitates Nature when 
ſhe is poliſhed, and in her greateſt Perfection. 


Ebirioxs of THEOCRITUS. 
Theocritus & Heſiod. Grece Typis elegant. 
apud Aldum. Venet. 1499, Folio. 
Inter Poetas Principes heroici Carminis Grace. 
LO 19 IR apud Hen. Steph. Folio. 
Theocritus, Moſchus && Bion. Gr. — Scholiis 
G-. Notis D. Heinſii, Caſauboni & Scaligeri 
| ex Off. Plantin. 1604, 4to. 
| Theocritus Gr. & Lat. Scholiis Græcis, Notis Dan. 
Heinſii, If, Caſauboni, c. Oxon 1699, 8vo. 
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Inter Poetas minores Gracos a Wintertono editos. 
8v0. 
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HIS Writer flouriſhed in the Reign of the 

great Patron of Learning, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus King of Egypt, who retained him with 
Theocritus, Call:machus, and the moſt eminent 
Poets of the Age, encouraged them by his Mu- 
nificence and Princely Favours, and eſteemed 
them among the chief Favourites of his Court. 
His Love to Poetry advanced him to a Star in 
the poetical Pleias, which ſhone with ſo much 
Luftre in that Reign. There is little left to Poſte- 
rity, to collect concerning the Life and Writings 
of Lycophron: We are informed only, that he was 
born at the City of Chalcis in Eubæa; his Father 
was Socelus, by profeſſion a Grammarian, who 
took all poſſible care of his Education, but dying, 
he left his Son young, who by good Fortune fell 
into worthy Hands, and was adopted by Lycus 
the Hiſtoriographer. The Works of his that re- 
main, give us reaſon not to doubt of his Profi- 
ciency; his Induſtry, and Application to Learn- 
ing, and his Accompliſhments in the Arts and 
Sciences, could not be concealed, they were ſoon 
obſerved, and, without doubt, recommended 


| him to the Favour of the Egyptian Court. There 


it is ſuppoſed he- ſpent the greateſt number of 
his Days; the time of his Death is uncertain, we 
have ſome account of the Manner, for we are told 
by Ovid, that he died by the Point of an . 

| | | gue 
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Ligue cothurnatum periiſſe Lycophrona narrant, 
Sic anime laqueo ſit via clauſa tux. In bin. 


Ly coPHRON was the Author of many Works; 
he wrote ſome Things in Proſe, particularly Eſ- 
ſays upon Criticiſm; but his Genius led him 
chiefly to Poetry, in all kinds of which he is ſaid 
to have excelled from the Loftineſs of Tragedy, 
(of which he wrote twelve, whoſe Names are 
mentioned by Suidas) to the humble Spirit of A- 
nagram, which lays claim to the honour of his 
Invention. The voluminous Writings of this 
Poet have periſhed by the Teeth of Time, ex- 
cept one Piece, his Caſſandra, or his Raving La- 
dy, which has reached the preſent Age. | 
THE Story of this unhappy Princeſs is well 
known and commonly told in this manner. 
Caſſandra was the Daughter of Preamus, King 
of Troy, beloved by Apollo, who finding her not 
at all affected by his Courtſhip, but coy and in- 
flexible, reſolved at all Events to fatisfy his De- 
ſires, and to influence her Love, and engage her 
Compliance, promiſed her the Gift o — | 
cy] and Divination. She firſt got poſſeſſion of 
the Reward, but then refuſed to anſwer the 
Terms upon which it was granted, and would 
by no means receive his Embraces. This fo en- 
raged his Godſhip, that he reſolved to revenge 
the Injury, and ſo ordered it that tho? ſhe foretold 
Truth, the was never to be believed. Accordingly 
the was ſo far from being credited, that her Pre- 
dictions were deſpiſed and laughed at, when ſhe 
foretold the Misfortunes that were to fall upon 
her Country; her Inſpiration therefore proved 
a deſperate 'T'orment and Affliction to her, inſtead 
of a divine Favour, 
2” Wo - - "Wl 
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Tuils Fable is the Foundation of Lycephron's 


Piece. Caſſandra, or, as ſhe was otherwiſe call- 


led, Alexandra, is ſuppoſed to be ſhut up in a 
cloſe Tower, as well to keep her from frightning 
the People, as to try whether the ſolitary Con- 
finement might not bring her to her right Senſes. 
During this Reſtraint, her ſuperſtitious old Father 
commands the Keeper to come and bring him 
a punctual Account of all that the Princeſs had 
faid under her Fit. This Recital made by the 
Keeper, is the Form of the Poem. He begins 
with a Promiſe of Faithfulneſs, and having hinit- 


ed to the King how different a Manner of 


Speech ſhe had now uſed from her common 
Strain, appearing a meer Sphinx, and affecting the 
darkeſt and moſt perplexed Thought and Expref- 


fron; he then goes on to repeat her whole in- 


tricate Speech to the King. In which begin- 
ning at the Voyage of Paris, who was then ſail- 
ed for Sparta, on his amorous Expedition, ſhe 
throws out in a moſt miſerable Rant a Predic- 
tion of all the Calamities which ſhould be ocea- 
honed by this Adventure: The Miſeries of the 
ten years Siege of Troy, and the no leſs ſtrange 
Diſaſters that ſhould happen as well to the re- 
turning Victors, as to the diſperſed Remains of 
the common People. At lait ſhe inquires into 
the original Cauſe of the Quarrel between 
Europe and Aſia, and having deſcribed the ſteal- 
ing away of Europa, the Voyage of the Argo- 
nauts, and the other famous old Contentions, 
ſhe. looks forward to the Deſign of Aerxes a- 


gainſt Greece; and having reached the Times 


uc ceeding Alexander the Great, ſhe there breaks 
ſoff upon a ſudden Remembrance, that no body 
will at preſent believe her. And then the Keeper 
7 | f with 


LYCOPFERGA i, 
with a ſhort Epilogue to the King, concludes 
the Poem, which is a kind of tragick Monody, or 
Narrative of a ſingle Perſon. _ 

LyCOPHRON is condemn'd as a Writer un- 
pleaſant and almoſt unintelligible, and therefore 
is called, the muddy or myſterious; but it muſt 
be conſider'd, that the Nature of his Subject led 
him into an obſcure Style, and into a Darkneſs 
of Expreſſion ſtrange and frantick. But who- 
aver blames this Writer for the Raſhneſs of his 
Deſign, cannot fail to applaud him for the 
Greatneſs of his. Succeſs. In drawing the Image 
of common Madneſs, it is enough to be hand- 
ſomely abſurd. But when the Phrenzy is .ſup- 
| poſed to be divine, and the Fit to proceed from 
a miraculous Tranſport, . then there muſt be a 
dark Conſiſtency of Speech, as well as an appear- 
ing Diſtraction. There muſt be the obſcure 
Certainty, as well as the open Fury of an Ora- 
cle. And what could better anſwer ſuch a Peo- 


ject, than to join in one wild Diſcourſe almoſt | 


all the Terms, and almoſt all the Adventures, of 
the moſt copious Language, and of the moſt copi- 
ous Hiſtory in the World. | 
IF we would add to this, the Livelineſs of 
the tranſporting Paſſion, and the artificial 
Strangeneſs of the Digreſſions, it will not be 
honour enough to fix this Piece, as the beſt Epi- 
tome of the Grecian Tongue, and of the: Gre- 
cian Fables; but Lycophron will maintain his 
Seat in the Conſtellation of Poets, however ſome 
late Criticks have attempted to degrade him, 
and pull him from his Sphere. And tho' we 
ſhould ſuppoſe that he formerly made but a dark 
Figure in that Station, yet the cloudy Spots are 
now happily removed, the Riddles and Myſte- 
G 5 ries 
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ries are explained, and Caſſandra is at lt come 
into Credit and Eſteem. 


THIS Greek Writer, in his Caſſandra, gives 
an Account of the Manner of Hercules's Death, 
which I think is to be found in no other Author. 
He ſays, that he was devoured by aSea-Dog, named 


Cartharias, whom Neptune had ſent againſt him. 
And the Scholiaſt of Lycophron tells us, that 


this great Fiſh being ready to ſwallow Heſione, 


the Daughter of Laomedon, Hercules advanced, 


and threw himſelf armed into the Mouth of the | 
Monfter; and having torn his Entrails, he got 
out of his Belly, having left nothing but his 
Hair, and that from hence Hercules was called 
Titer -, becauſe he was three Nights in the 


Belly of the Monſter. Theophylact mentions this 
--*M Fable, 


oy and applies it to Jonas, ſwallowed by a 


' EpiT1ons of LYCOPHRON. 


Gr. & Lat. Scholiis Græcis, Natis Meurſii & — | 
Potteri, nuper Archiepiſc. Cantuar. 


| * 1697, Folio. 
Gr. & Lat. Notis Joh. Meurſii. L. Bat. 1599, 8vo. 
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CALLIMACHUS, 


CALLIMACHUS, 


Famous Greet Poet, born in Cyrene, a 
A Town of Africa; he is frequently diftin- 
guiſhed by the Title of Ba#tzades, which gave 
occaſion to conclude, that he was the Son of one 
Battus ; but the Name is with more reaſon af- 
fumed from Battus, King and Founder of Cy- 
rene, from whom Strabo ſays he declared him- 
felf deſcended. Tho' it is difficult to fix the 
time of his Birth, yet it is certain he was one of 
the ſeven celebrated Poets, who were entertain- 
ed in the Court of Ptolemy Philadelpus King of 
Egypt, with whom he was in principal Eſteem... 
His Father placed him under the care of Hermo- 
crates, the Grammarian; and whatever his Fa- 
ther's Name was, he acknowledg'd the Obliga- 
tion he had received from him, by a handſome 
Epitaph, to be found in the Anthologia, and 
which is a Confirmation of Martial's Judgment, 
who places Callimachus at the head of the Greek 
Writers of Epigram. The Father is ſuppoſed _ 
2 addreſs himſelf to thoſe who viſit his 


2 oer 24%, &c. 

Stranger ! I beg not to be known, but thus, 

Father and Son of a Callimachus. | 

Chief 1 a War, the firft enlarg d his Name, 

And the laft ſung, what ry nc er ſhall damm; 
For. 
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For whom the Heavenly Muſe admir d a Child, 
On his grey Hairs the Goddeſs always ſmil d. 


H taught Grammar in Eeypt with much 


Reputation, before he appeared at Court; a- 


mong his other Diſciples. ©: Apollonius Rhodius, 
Author of the Argonauticks, was one, who ha- 

ving proved ungrateful, and behav'd diſreſpect- 
fully to his Maſter, Callimachus reſented. the In- 


dignity, and wrote a bitter Invective againſt 


him, which he called /bzs from the Name of a 
Bird in Egypt, which uſed. to foul his Bill by 
cleanſing his Breech; intimating that the Offence 
given him by his Scholar, was by foul Words 
and backbiting Speeches, and therefore he gave 
him this Name as a Badge of Contempt and In- 
famy, and to mark him out as a foul-mouth'd 
reviling Fellow. Ovid taking the Hint from 
hence, wrote a ſharp Satire againſt a Perſon, 
who had uſed him with the ſame Treatment, 
and therefore in imitation of Callimachus, he 
diſtinguiſh'd him by the ſame Name. Tho' this 
Apollonius was called Rhodius, becauſe he had liy- 
ed long at Rhodes, yet he was not born there, 
but a Native of Alexandria, where he died ; | he 
was ſent for from Rhodes, to take upon him the 


Office of Library-keeper to Ptolemy Euergetes 


King of Egypt. 

IRE Favour Callimachus received in the 
Court of Ptolemy Philadelpus was continued to 
him by. Ptolemy Euergetes his Succeſſor, in honour 
of whoſe Queen he wrote his Poem called Coma 
Berenices. The Foundation of this Fiction is 
thus related: When Ptolemy Euergetes went 
on an Expedition into Syria, Berenice his Queen, 
out of the tender Regard ſhe had for him, and be- 
* © x ts ing 
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ing concerned at the Danger his Perſon might 
be expoſed to in this War, made a Vow of con- 
fecrating her Hair, (in the Fineneſs of which, it 
ſeems, lay her chief Beauty) if he returned ſafe 
and unhurt. And therefore on his coming back 
azain with —_ and full Succeſs, . ſhe cut off her 

Hair to accompliſh her Vow, and offered it u 
in the Temple, which Ptolemy Philadelphus 
had built to his beloved Wife Arſinoe, on the 
Prementory of Zephyrium in Cyprus, by the Name 
of the Zephyrian Venus. But the conſecrated 
Hair being ſoon after loſt, or perhaps contemp- 
tuouſly flung away by the Prieſts, which gave 
offence to Ptolemy, one Conon of Samos, a flat- 
tering Mathematician then at Alexandria, to 
falve up the Matter, and to ingratiate himſelf 
with the King, gave out, that this Hair was 
catch'd up into Heaven, and he there ſhewed 
ſeven Stars near the Tail of the Lion, not then 
taken within any Conſtellation, which he averr'd 
to be the Queen's conſecrated Hair. This Con- 
eeit was very agreeable to the Egyptian Court, and 
the Flatterers that followed it; and other Aftro- 
nomers agreeing in the Abuſe for fear of diſoblig- 
ing the King, from hence it came that Coma Be- 
renices, Berenice's Hair beame one of the Con/lel- 
Iations, and ſo continues to this day. Callimachus, 
who lived in theſe Times, took occaſion to com- 
poſe a fine Elegy upon the Queen's Hair, the Ori- 
ginal of which is loſt, but a Tranſlation of it by 
Catullus remains ſtill among the Poetical Works 
of that Writer. This Poem is commonly print- 
ed with the Works of Tibullus and Propertius in 
the ſame Strain, and may juſtly vie with the moſt 
exact of their Pieces.; which juſtifies the Remark 
of Quintilian, who obſerves that Callimachns paſſed 
| among 
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among the beſt and chiefeſt of their Elegiac 
Writers. Propertius makes choice of him for a 
Patttern, and thinks it the greateſt Honour to have 
his Works eſteemed in the ſame Rank with the 
Verſes of this Poet. | 


Inter Callimachi ſat erit placuiſſs libellas, 
Et cecintſſe modis, Pure Ppeta, tuis. 


O may the Elegiac Strains of mine, 


Poet correct, be ever ſung with thine ! | 

CaLLIMACHVOs was a very voluminous Wri- 
ter, his Excellency lay chiefly in ſmall Com- 
poſitions; but the Foundation of his Character 
among the Ancients depended upon the nu- 


merous Pieces in the Elegiac Way. Of theſe 


we have only the Hymn on MAinerva's Bath, and 
Catullus's Tranſlation of the Copy on Queen Bere- 
nice's Hair. He compoſed, if we believe Suidas, 
above eight hundred Pieces; what remains of his, 
conſiſting of a few Hymns and Epigrams, was 
publiſhed ſome time ago by the ingenious Made- 
moiſelle le Fevre, with Notes and Remarks full of 
ſolid Learning. This Lady had a very high Opi- 
nion of her Author. She ſays in the Preface to 
her Edition, that in all the Writings of the an- 
cient Greeks, there never was any thing more ele- 


gant, nor more polite than the Works of Calli- 


machus : Her Father Tanagquil, in his Lives of 
the Greet Poets, is of the ſame Judgment; he 


tells us, that the way that Callimachus took in 


compoſing his Verſes, was both pure and maſcu- 
line, that Catullus and Propertius did often imi- 


tate him, and that ſometimes they ſtole from him. 


He was generally eſteemed a very good Grammarian, 
ſays Scaliger, yet he affected the moſt obſcure, 
antique, and improper Words, in many of his 

55 | Poems. 
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Poems. He was a moſt excellent Critick, and, 
as the beſt Judges agree, we cannot ſufficiently 
deplore the Log of thoſe many Pieces, he wrote 
in relation to that ſort of Learning. | 
L FE VRR lays himſelf out in the Praiſe of this 
Poet; he was, ſays he, one of the moſt learned 
Men in his Age, and it may be, we cannot 
eaſily find an Author, who has writ a greater 
Number of Poems, tho' they were generally but 
fmall Pieces; for the Averſion he had to long and 
tedious Works, made him often ſay, That a 
great Book was a great Evil. But in this, he did by 
no means pleaſe the Criticks of that Age, who 
commonly thought, but with little Reaſon, that 
Poets, like the Sea, ſhould never be dry; and that 
to abound, was the beſt Quality of a Writer. 
THERE have been Criticks in the laſt Ages, wha 
would by no means allow that Callimachus ever 
had any great Genius for Poetry, and among 
many others we find YVoſus in his Arte Poetica of 
this Opinion: It is probable, they might form 
their Judgment upon theſe Lines of Ovid; 


Battiades toto ſemper cantabitur Orbe, 
Duamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet. 


| Callimachus's Praiſe ſhall never fail, 
Wha not by Wit, but does by Art prevail. 


So that upon the Faith of Ovid, they have taken 
it for granted, that this Poet does rather excel by 
Art and Labour, than by Wit and Spirit. But 
Heinſius, in his Preface before He/iod, explaining 
this Place of Ovid, tells us, that when this Author 
ſeems to accuſe Callimachus for not having had a 
Genius, his Meaning is, not that he wanted In- 
vention, Subtilty, Addreſs, or Wit, but _ 
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that he is not natural enough, that he is too ela- 
| borate, and has too much of Affectation, as if he 

thought it more Honour to be a good Gramma- 
_ Tian, than to be a true Poet. And hence without 
doubt it was, that Candidus Heſychius, a late Au- 
thor with that fictitious Name, obſerves, that Cal- 
Emachus, finding that the Wind did not favour 
him, never dur venture into the open Sea, but 
always kept near the Shore, that ſo he might the 
more eaſily get into Harbour; that is, he wanted 
a poetical Genius, which elevates a Poet, and 
therefore never cared to undertake a Work of too 
great a Length. 

"Tris very Objection his envious Rivals 
made againſt him in his Life-time ; they urged 
that his Muſe made very ſhort Flights, and 
would attempt nothing of Length or Conſe- 
quence. He gave a very ingenious and ſharp 
Reply to this Charge, at the End of the Hymn to 
Apall, which ſeems. to be compoſed and intro- 


guced with all that Art, which Ovid makes the 


great Excellency of Callimachus. 

o ae Ar , &c, 
Shy Envy in his Ear Apollo told, TY 
He's poor that writes leſs than a Sea can hold: 
Apollo /purr'd the Minter off, and ſaid, 
See vaſi Euphrates hew his Billows ſpread ;. 
But fee the Loads of Muck that preſs his Side, 
And foul the Mater while they raiſe the Tide. 
But not with Liquor drawn at every Stream 
Great Ceres Maids regale their heav*nly Dame. 
But ſome untainted cryſtal Brook ſupplies 
Its ſpotleſs Drops to purge the Sacrifice. 


Tux Scholiaſt en this Place obſerves, that to 
24 8 
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Reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus King of Egypt. 
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ſtop the Mouths of theſe Detractors, the Poet 


compoſed his Hecate, a Work of a larger Size, 


row loſt, but frequently cited by Gree# and 
Reman Authors, | 


4 — 
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EpiTIONSs of CALLIMACHUS. 
Inter Principes Heroici Carminis. Grace. | 

| 2 apud Hen. Steph. Folio. 
Callimachus, Gr. & Lat. notis Variorum, præſer- 


tim Ezech. Spanheimii & Grævii, 2 vol. 


L. Bat. 1697, 8vo. 
Gr. & Lat. notis Annæ Dacierii. Paris, 1675, 4to. 
Inter Poctas minores Græcos. 8vo. 


Gr. & Lat. Notis Tho. Bentleii. Lond. 1741, Sve. 


 APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


* 


A OLLONIUS, the Son of Syllus, was 2 


Native of Alexandria, and born under the 


He received his Education under Callimachus, 
but the Scholar proved ſo ungrateful, that the 
Maſter was obliged to laſh him with a ſevere 
Satire, called [b:s. This Poet made his firſt 
Attempt upon a Subject the moſt remarkable 
in all Antiquity, the Expedition of the Golden 


Fleece, which he called Argonautica, and wrote 


in four Books, This Work he compoſed in hig 
Youth, before his Judgment was mature and 
| = ſettled 
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ſettled: He was ſenſibly convinced of. his Mi- 
ſtakes, by the Succeſs his Poem met with from 
the Publick; when it was recited it was con- 
demned as a rude and empty Performance. 
He was ſo affected by the Shame of this Diſap- 
pointment, that he could not endure to purſue 
his Studies at Alexandria, but retired to Rhodes. 
Here he ſtaid for fome Time, which he employ- 
ed with great Diligence and Induſtry, and tor 
his Support he ſet up a School of Rhetorick, 
Upon this account he was diſtinguiſhed by the 
Name of Rhodius. Here it was that he corrected, 
and put his finiſhing Hand to his Argonauticks, 
and had the Pleaſure upon its being publickly 
recited, to meet with , univerſal Applauſe, and 


was complimented with the Freedom of the 


He ſoon after returned to Mexandria (where 


he publiſhed his Poem) being ſent for by Prote- 


my Euergetes to ſucceed Erato/thenes in the care 
of the publick Library. It is ſuppoſed he died 
in this Office; and what is very remarkable, he 
was buried in the ſame Tomb with his Maſter 


Callmachus. 


ARGONAUTEZ was the Name given to thoſe 
valiant Grecians, that accompanied Zaſon to Col- 
chos, in his Expedition for the Golden Fleece; 
they were ſo called from the Ship Argo, in which 
they ſailed, built by Argus, with the help of Mi- 
nerva, of the Pine-Trees in the Foreſt of Peleus 
or Dodona. The number of thoſe Adventurers 
were fifty-two or fifty-four, whereof Hercules, 
Hylas, Theſeus, Pirithous, Orpheus, Peleus, and 
Telamon, famous both in Greek and Latin Poets, 
woe the chief. Some ſay theſe Argonauts ſailed 
o Scythia, and that the Golden Fleece was no- 

| thing 


thing but the vaſt Riches of that Country, the 
Inhabitants getting great Quantity of Gold, in 
the Rivers that ran from, or by Mount Caz- 
caſus. And becauſe they made uſe of Sheep- 
ins with the Wooll on, to take up this Metal 
in Powder, it gave occaſion to call them Golden 
Fleeces. - Several Authors give different Expli- 
cations of this Fable, ſome ſaying, that the 
Golden Fleece ſignifies Virtue , and when Poets 
ſpeak of Jaſons conquering Bulls that vomited 
Flames, they would repreſent by theſe furious 
Beaſts, our headſtrong and _ Paſſions. O- 
thers fay, that this F able is a Leſſon of Che- 
miſtry, denoting by the ſeveral Paſſages of a te- 
dious Voyage, the long and many Alterations 
of Bodies, before they are brought to the Per- 
fection meant by the Golden Fleece. Suidas thinks 
that famous Fleece was a Book of Sheepſkins, 
containing the Secret of the Tranſmutation, or 
Philofophers Stone; and that Medea ſtole it from 
her Father etes, King of Colchos, and gave 
it to her Lover Jaſon. In fine, according to 
the Opinion of ſeveral others, which ſeems the 
moft reaſonable, the Golden Fleece ſignifies 
Honour and Glory, and this Fable teaches young 
Men not to live idle in their own Country, when 
. there is no Occaſion to ſhew their Courage, if 
they can fignalize themſelves elſewhere; and 
that ſuch as aſpire to any conſiderable Place, 
or are called by their Birth or Parts to govern, 
ſhould have ſeen ſeveral Countries to learn their 
Cuſtoms and Ways, and to make themſelves 
known by their good Qualities, that ſo they might 
be the more eſteemed by Strangers, with whom 
afterwards they have occaſion to deal. For a ful- 
ler Account, I muſt refer to the Poem itſelf. mn 
15 3 Tu 
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Tux Criticks differ in their Sentiments, con- 
cCerning the Abilities of Afpollonius; Quintilian 
ſays, the Argonautica is no contemptible Work, 
that the Poet wrote @quali quadam mediocritate, 
he obſerved an exact Medium in his Style, nei- 
ther too lofty nor too mean. Longinus is much 
of the ſame Opinion with Puintihan, he re- 
marks, that the Poem of this Writer never riſes 
too high, or falls too low, but that he poiſes him- 
ſelf very exactly: yet for all this good Quality, 
he thinks he falls infinitely ſhort of Homer, take 
him with all his. Faults, inaſmuch as the ſub- 
lime lofty Style, though ſubje&t to Uneven- 
neſſes, is to be preferr d to any other ſort. 
Gyraldus ſpeaking of this Poem, commends. it 
as a very laborious Piece, and a Work full of 
Variety; but yet owns that in ſome places, it 
is rough and unpleaſant, but not where he de- 
{cribes the Amours of Medea, for even there Vir- 
gil thinks him fo tranſcendent, that he has copied 
many Things from thence, inſerting them into 
the Amours of Dido. Le Feure agrees with G) 
raldus, in what he remarks of Virgil, but can by 
no means comply with the Opinion of Longinus, 
who thinks no Man could find fault with the 
Oeconomy of the Work. He laughs alſo at theſe 
Criticks, who judge the Style of Apollonius to be 
ſo very equal, ſoft and eaſy, ſaying, that he could 
never be brought to be of their Opinion; for as 
little as he underſtood Greet, he thought he could 
diſcern a remarkable Difference of Characters. A.- 
Pollonius is very low in Credit with Rapin the 
French Critick, who remarks that the Expedition 
of the Argonauts is of a ſlender Character, and has 
nothing of that Nobleneſs of Expreſſion which 
Hamer has; that the Fable is ill invented, and 55 
| l 
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Liſt of the Argonauts in the firſt Book flat. It is 
certain, that this Poet has not the Happineſs to be 
ranked among the old Maſters of Ethick Verſe ; 
and one great Reaſon of his Diſappointment, 


mult needs be the Advantage Ovid has had of buns 
in touching upon the ſame Adventure. 


— 


Evrrioxs of APOLL. RHODIUS.. 


Inter Poetas Principes Heroici Carmin's, Gr. 


apud H. Steph. 1566, Folio. 


a cum Scholiis antiguis. 


apud Hen. Stephanum, 1 574, 4to. 
Gr. 2 Lat. notis Jer. Hoelzlini. 


1 Elz. L. Bat. 1641, 8yo. 
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N eminent Poet born at Soli, or Silbe, 2 
'Town of Note in Cilicia, founded by the 

wiſe Solon; it afterwards changed its Name, 
and was called Pompeiopolis, in honour of Pompey 
the Great. He flouriſhed about the hundred 
and twenty fixth Olympiad under the Reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus King of Egypt. The Name 
of his F ather was Athenodorus, his Mother was 
called Letophila, He diſcovered in his Vouth a 
remarkable Pregnancy of Wit, and Capacity for 
1 
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I nprovement, and for the Benefit of, his Edu- 
cation was placed under the Care of Dionyſius 
of Heraclea, a Stoick Philoſopher ; he eſpouſed 
the Principles of that Sect, and his poetic Per- 
formances are fixed and eſtabliſhed upon that 
Foundation. 

IT, is faid, that Aratus was Phyſician to An- 
tigonus Gonatus, the Son of Demetrius Polyorce= 


tes, King of Macedon. This Prince was a ſin- 


gular Encourager of learned Men, ſent. for this 
Writer to his Court, admitted him into his 
nigheſt Intimacy, and encouraged him in his 
Studies. He had entertained that Opinion of 
his Abilities, that he thought he could. write 
well upon any Subject, which *tis ſuppoſed gave 
Occaſion to a common. Story, that Anti gonus, 
for the ſake of a Jeſt, commanded this Poet to 
write upon the Image, Figure, Riſing and Setting 
of the celeſtial Sphere, tho' he was a profeſſed 
Phyſician at the ſame Time, and knew little or 
nothing of the Nature and Motion of the heaven- 
ly Bodies; and order'd at the fame time Ni- 


cander, a noted Aſtronomer, to write upon Phy- 


ſick: But this Story is inconſiſtent with Chro- 
nology, for theſe two Writers were ſo far from 


being Contemporaries, that they lived at the 
. diſtance of many Olympiads. Cicero ſeems to 
give ſome Foundation to this Report, in his Book 


of Oratory, where he ſays, that Aratus acquit- 
ted himſelf excellently upon the Subject of Attro- 
logy, tho' he knew nothing of the heavenly Bo- 
dies; and that Nicander wrote well upon Huſ- 
bandry, tho' he was a Stranger to ee ee, 
and Sowing, and the Methods of Paſture an 


Tillage. 
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Tak Poem of his which remains, conſiſts of 
two Parts, his Phenomena, which is properly 
Aſtronomical, and elegantly deſcribes the Na- 
ture and the Motion of the Stars; and his Dio- 
ſemia, which is Aſtrological, and ſhews the par- 
ticular Influences of the heavenly Bodies, their 
various Diſpoſitions and Relations. His poetic 
Genius had no low Eſteem, when he was en- 
couraged to correct the many Errors and Cor- 
ruptions that had in time crept into Homer's 
Odyſſey, and was ſent for by Ant:ochus King of 
Syria, to beſtow his Criticiſms and Emendations 
upon the had. 

ARATUS received as much Honour by the 
Acquaintance and Familiarity he contracted 
with Theocritus, as he did by the princely Re- 
gard he met with from Antigonus: To him 
Theocritus addreſſes his fixth Jayllium, his Loves 
he deſcribes in the Seventh, and from him, he 
borrows the pious p—_ of the Seventeenth. 

ABOVE fo reek Scholiaſts have em- 
ployed their Labours in commenting upon 
the Works of Aratus. Cicero raiſes his Cha- 
racter, by ſaying that he wrote Ornatiſſimos at- 
due optimos Verſus, moſt polite and moſt excel- 
lent Verſes. Claudius and Germanicus Ceſar 
did each of them tranſlate his Phenomena into. 
Latin, as did Cicero likewiſe when he was very 
young; and beſides theſe, Feftus Auienus turn- 
ed this Work into elegant Latin Verſe. Ovid 
ſpeaking of this Writer, ſays of him, Sole & 
Luna K Aratus erit, the Fame of Aratus 
would continue as long as the Sun and Moon 
endured. He was formerly, ſays Voſſius, and is 
ſtill of very great Authority among Aſtrono- 
mers. We are told by Macrobius, that Virgil 
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in his Georgicks borrowed ſeveral Things of 
this Poet; but Quintilian ſpeaks with more 
Coldneſs upon his Character. The Verſes of 
Aratus, ſays he, are without Life or Spirit, and 
have not thoſe Ornaments, nor that poetical Va- 
riety which uſes to affect the Reader; and yet, 
he tells us, he was a Perſon proper enough for 
the Work he undertook. 

ST. Paul cites an Expreſſion of this Writer, 
Atts xvii. v. 28. We are alſo his Of: . 
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iter Poetas Græcos Pre ncipes horolis Carminis. 7 
apud H. Steph. Folio. 
Eaitio eleganti//ima cum Theonis Schelzis Gree. | 
Paris apud Gul. Morel. 1559, 40. 
Gr. & Lat. Verfiene & Notis Hugonis Grotii. æneis 
figuris ornatus. | L. Bat, 1600, 4to. 
Gr. cum Scholiis antiguis, cara Chilmead. 


| Oxon, 1672, 8vo, 
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HIS Greek Poet was a Native of Anazarba, 
| a City of Cilicia, and was born in the for- 
mer part of the Reign of the Emperor Commoe- 
dus He was the Son of Ageſilaus, a Man of 
ſome Quality and Diſtinction in that City; wha 
obſerving the promiſing Endowments of his Son, 
ſupplied him with all the Advantages of Educa- 
tion, and furniſhed him with Abilities which 
render'd him one of the greateſt Genius's of 
the Age in which he lived. 1 : 

TE Son had an Opportunity of ſhewing his 
Gratitude to his Father for the Care and Ex- 
pence of bringing up; for it happened that Se- 

verus the Roman Emperor, going a Progreſs in- 
to Cilicia, took an Opportunity of paſſing thro” 
the City Anazarba, where Oppian was born: 
He was received with all the Marks of Gran- 
deur and Magnificence that the Place could ſhew, 
the Magiſtrates and Citizens attending upon him 
in all their Formalities. Upon this Occaſion 
old Ageſilaus avoided to pay his Compliments, and 
ſtaid at home. This Neglect was reſented as 
the higheſt Indignity by the Emperor, who im- 
mediately banithed Ageſilaus into the Iffand Mal- 
ta, where Oppian accompanied him to pay his 
Duty, and afũſt him in his Exile. 

Is this Retirement, and to paſs away ſome 
melancholy Hours, he gave himſelf up to the 


Vor. I. H Amuſe- 
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Amuſements of Poetry, in which he fo well 
ſucceeded, that he conceived ſome Hopes of re- 
nieving his Father's Misfortunes, by ſome lucky 
Attempt of his Muſe ; who engaged him in 
writing a Poem upon Fiſhing, called Halieutica, 
which he dedicated to Antoninus Caracalla, the 
Son of that Emperor. | TY 
HE wrote another Poem called Cynegetica, or 
Verſes upon Hunting; both theſe Copies, and 
perhaps ſcme other Pieces, he carried to Rome, 
and preſented them to Severus the Emperor: 
This Prince was ſo wonderfully pleaſed with 
the: Preſent, that he rewarded the Poet with a 
Piece of Gold for every Verſe, . (which gave 
them the Name of Golaen Ver ſes) and aſſured 
him, he would deny him no Favour he could 
reaſonably expect: He inſtantly thought of re- 
queſting his Father's Deliverance, which was 
W and Ageſilaus returned from Exile, and 
had the Pleaſure of ſeeing his Son with him at 
Arazarba, who ſoon left Rome to breath his na- 
tive Air. But the Happineſs of his Father's 
Company did not continue long, for the Son was 
ſeized by a Peſtilential Diſeaſe that then raged 
at Anazarba, which carried him off in the thir- 
tieth Year of his Age. His Funeral Rites were 
executed with great Magnificence at the Publick 
Expence : His Citizens erected a Statue in Ho- 
nour of him, with an Inſcription : | 


— 


orf, . abus, &c. 


Oppian I was below d by every Muſe, 
But new, alas ! the cruel Fates refuſe 
A longer Life ; they cut me off yet young, 
Aud end my Life, and ſo conclude my Song. 3 
ould 
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Could Death have flaid her Hand till Time hatl brought 


Maturer Fudgment, and Perfection wrought, 
1 fhould have ſoar d with an uncommon Flight 


Above the Race of Men, and reach d a nobler Height. 


He left behind him the two Poems above- 
mentioned, and is faid to have written a Piece 
upon the Subject of Fowlng, which is ſuppoſed 
to lie concealed in ſome of the Libraries of Italy, 
but is not yet diſcover'd. 4 

OpPIAN is dry, ſays Rapin, but the Sour- 
neſs of this Criticiſm has not hindred very able 
Judges from raiſing the Character of this Poet 
above the common level, and thinking him ca- 

able of reaching the loftieſt Strains of Greek 
N Scaliger had a particular Eſteem for 
this Writer; Oppian, he ſays, is a moſt excel- 
lent Poet, he is agreeable and eaſy, and yet ſub- 
lime, eloquent, and harmonious ; fo that he has 
not only ſurpaſſed Gratius and Nemeſianus, who 
have written upon the ſame Subject, but he ſeems 
to have the very Air of Virgil, whom he endea- 
voured particularly to imitate : I always thought, 
ſays he, he gave us the true lively Image of that 
Divine Poet. The learned Borrichins obſerves, 


that the Style of Oppian is copious and beautiful, 


abounding with excellent Sentences, ſometimes a 
little obſcure, but always learned; and that his 
Prefaces are fo very elaborate, and of the Aſiaticł 
Form, that they may well enough paſs for fo 
many Harangues and Panegyrical Orations. The 


particular Excellency of this Poet lies in his 


Thoughts and Compariſons, and he overcame 
a great Difficulty in obſerving an Uniformity 


in all Parts, and at the ſame time preſerving 


the Elegancy of his Style, Faber calls him that 
. H 2 admirable, 
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admirable, and never to be enough commended 
Poet. Brown, in his Yulgar Errors, remarks, 
that Oppian, in his Poems of Hunting and Fi-. 
ing, bath but ſparingly inſerted the vulgar Con- 
ceptions upon thoſe Subjects So that abating 
the annual Mutation of Sexes in the Hiæna, 
the ſingle Sex of the Rh:neceros, the Antipathy | 
between two Drums of a Lamb and a Wolf's 
Skin, the Informity of Cubs, the Venation of 
Centaurs, the Copulation of the Muræna and 
Viper, with ſome few others, he may be read 
with great Profit and Delight, being one of the 
beſt Ep:ick Poets. | | 5 

. Ir is ſuppoſed, that in his Deſcription of a 
' well-bred Horſe, he has taken ſeveral Things 
out of the thirty-ninth Chapter of the Book. of 


Job. 5 
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Inter Poctas Gr. heroici carminis Principes. 
EA HF. Steph. Folie. 
Gr. & Lat. elegantiſſ. Typis. HY ae 
apud Adrianum Turnebum. Paris 1555. 4to. 
Gr. Lat. notis Con. Ritterſhuſii. Ludg. Bat. 1597. 8vo. 


PLAUTUS. 


P 
2 * TIN Dramatic Poetry was taken from the 
new Comedy of the Greets, and is termed 
Palliata, when the Subject is Greek; Togata, when 
Latin; Motoria, when the Meaſures of the Ac- 
tion were turbulent; Statoria, when peaceable z 


Atixta, when both. The firſt Latin Comedian 


was Livius Andronicus, who, as Euſebius informs 


us, was Servant to Livius Salinator, whoſe Chil- 
dren he taught, and had his Freedom given him 


by his Maſter for his Ingenuity. He was a Greek 
by Birth, and tranſlating ſome of the Greet Co- 
medies, he introduced them upon the Roman 

Stage. Livius's firſt Play was acted in the Year 


of Rome five hundred and fourteen, in the fuſt 


Year of the hundred and thirty fifth Olympiad. 


Nævius brought one of his Plays upon the Stage 
about five Years after, and about fix Years af- 


ter that Plautus was born; and if we ſuppoſe 


him of the' Age of twenty two -when he wrote 
his firſt Play, it will fall in with the Year of 
Rome five hundred and fifty, for it is likely he 
began very young, the needy Circumſtances he 
lay under being a Spur to his Wit and Induſtry. 

Marcus Accivs PLAUTUs was born at 


Sarſina, a ſmall Town in Umbria, a Province 


of [taly, now called Zmilia : He was named Plo- 


tus, as Feſtus informs us, from his Flat Feet. His 


Parentage was mean, and it is ſaid, he was the 
3 Son 
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Son of a Slave. He appeared early. upon the 
Roman Stage as an Actor, and ruined himſelf, 
as ſome ſay, by the extravagant Expence he 
laid out upon his Player's Dreſs. At the fame 
time he was a Writer of Comedies, and flou- 
riſhed when Cato the Cenſor was diſtinguiſh'd 
at Rome for his Eloquence. His Plays were ſo 
well received by the Romans, that the Poet hav- 
ing been handſomely paid for them, (as Varro 
ſays) thought of doubling his Stock by Tra- 
ding, in which he was ſo unfortunate, that he 
Joſt all he had got by the Muſes, and for his 
Subſiſtence, was reduced, in the Time of a gene- 
ral Famine, to ſerve a Baker and grind at the 
Mill. How long he continued in this Diſtreſs, 
is no where ſaid; but Varro adds, that the Poet's 


Wit was his beſt Support, and that he com- 


ſed three Plays during this daily Drudgery, the 


Profits of which one would think might be e- 


nough to extricate him from this hard Service. 
WE learn from Agellius, that a hundred and 
thirty Comedies went under his Name; but the 
moſt learned Ælius Stilo was of Opinion, that 
he was the Author of no more than twenty- 
five; Varro of twenty-one. The Grammarians 
have determined twenty to be genuine, what 
we now have, but they are not all entire. None 


of them were compoſed at the Mill, but before 


he was reduced. The Occaſion of this Diffe- 


' Fence in the Number of his Plays, is thought 


to proceed from the mixing the Works of o- 
ther comical Poets with thoſe of this Author, 


and particularly the Comedies of one Plautius, 


whoſe Name being ſo very like that of Plautus, 


might very well be the Cauſe of ſuch a _— 
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Wk know nothing more of t e Life of Plau- 


tus; when he died is likewiſe uncertain. A- 


gellius has recorded an Epitaph which the Poet 
made of himſelf: The Lines are exceeding vain, 


if they are genuine; | | 


Pot quam ęſt Mortem aptus Plautus, Comædia luget, 
Scena eſt deſerta ; hinc riſus, luduſque jacuſque 
Et Numer: innumeri ſimul Omnes collachrymarunt. 

Wit, Laughter, Jeſts, and all the Train that uſe 
T adorn the Scene, and grace the comic Muſe, 
Forſook the Stage at Plautus Death to mourn, 

And Harmony undone fat mourning o'er his Urn. 


ComepDy, which made but a very indifferent 


Figure under Andronicus and Nævius, an in 


the Writings of Plautus to receive thoſe Or- 


naments of Language and Art, which were al- 
together eſſential to Dramatic Poetry. Amon 

the Comical Poets, ſays Lipſius, Plautus muſt be 
allowed the Preference; for in him we not on- 
ly meet with a Purity of Style, and excellent 
r org but he alſo affords us a great deal 
of Wit, Raillery, and pretty Conceits, be- 
ſides that Attic Clancy? which one may look 
for long enough in the reſt of the Roman Au- 
thors, Br never find. The Propriety of his Ex- 
preſſion is made the Standard of the pureſt La- 
tin. If the Muſes were to ſpeak Latin, ſays Var- 
ro, they would certainly uſe his very St ſo: He 
is called the Tenth Muſe, the exact Rule of the 
Roman Language, and the Father of true Elo- _ 
quence. Never, fays Crucius in the third Book 

of his Epiſtles, was any thing more pure, more 


elegant, and better ſkilled in the Latin Tongue 


than Plautus, all the Flower and Elegancy of 
| H 4 the 
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the Roman Language being comprehended in 
him: He muſt be a Man of Parts who has a 


true Taſte of the Excellencies of this Writer; 


but you muſt take care when you read Plau- 
zus, or Terence, of propoſing to yourſelf to fol- 
low them in every thing, for they ſometimes 
make uſe of old obſolete Words, which if you 
carry but one foot from the Theatre, they will 
not keep, but immediately ſtink. 

IT is the general Character of this comic 
Writer, that he was ingenious in his Deſigns, 
happy in his Imaginations, fruitful in his In- 
vention, but his Raillery is flat; his Wit, which 


makes the Vulgar laugh, makes the better ſort 
of his Audience to pity him: He certainly ſays 


the beſt things in the World, and very often 
ſays the moſt wretched; this a Man is ſubject 
to, when he endeavours to be too witty; he 
will make Laughter by extravagant Expreſſions 
and Hyperboles, when he cannot ſucceed to 
make it by things. He is not altogether ſo re- 
ang? in the Contrivance of. his Pieces, nor in 

e Diſtribution of the Acts, but he is more ſim- 
ple in his Subjects: For the Fables of Terence are 
ordinarily compounded, as is ſeen in the An- 
dria, which contains two Loves. This is what 
was objected to Terence, that he made one La- 


tin Comedy of two Greek, the more to animate 


his Theatre. But then the Plots are more na- 


turally unravelled than thoſe of Plautus, as thoſe 


of Plautus are more natural than thoſe of 4- 

r1ſtophanes. 
THERE are many inſipid Jeſts have eſcaped 

this Writer, for which Horace condemns him, 


and ridicules the Folly of thoſe who admired 
Ir 


\ 
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I is certain, that his Raillery is flat, he is 

often cold and languid, ſometimes obſcene and 
ridiculous; but it muſt be allowed that his De- 
ſign was to pleaſe his Audience in general; where- 
as Terence deſired to recommend himſelf to the 
Approbation of the Few of Wit and true Taſte, 
Plautus ventured at any thing, ſays Scaliger, if 
he could but move and affect his Auditory, either 
by making them laugh, or by introducing ſome 
new Thing, or coining ſome new Word. He 
wrote for Bread, and regarded his preſent Inter 
more than his future Fame. 
Fer Horace allows him to be a lively and en- 
tertaining Writer, and haſtning with his Cha- 
racters to the winding up of the Play. 


Plautus ad Exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi. 
. 


Tris Epicharmus was a Scholar of Pythago- 
ras, and flouriſhed in S:cly in the time of Ser- 
vius Tullus, Plato is ſaid to have made great 
Improvements by reading his' Comedies. This 
Poet was baniſhed by Hier King of Sicily for 
having ſpoken too freely of the Queen his Wife. 

Ir we conſider the Fables and Characters 
of the two Roman Comedians, Plautus and Te- 
rence, it will appear Plautus exceeds Terence, 
in the 1 of his Characters and Vivacity 
of Action. Plautus is vehement and fierce, Te- 
rence. ſedate. and cool. Terence does not let his- 
Dramas riſe to the Loftineſs of Tragedy, nor 
ſink into low Ridicule; Plautus is often ſcur̃- 
rilous in his Jeſts, and unequal. in his Style. 
Voſſius obſerves, Plautus always ſeems to be new, 
and unlike himſelf, as well in the Matter as Dic- 
tion; but Tergnce's Fables are ſimilar, and his 

JE Hs5 Diction, 
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Diction, when he treats upon the ſame Sub- 
ject, little varied. The reaſon why Terence did 
not affect that kind of Wit Plautus abounds 
with, was becauſe he made it his aim to pleaſe 
the Nobility of Rome, and not the Populace. 
Plautus had a different View; for, ſays Scaliger, 
the Populace, flowed together, not to tvs a Pu- 
rity of Language, but to relax their Minds with 
Laughter and Jeſts, and this is the reaſon Te- 
reace's fine Language was poſtponed to the fa- 
cetious Wit of many other Comedians. Terence, 
ſays Scaliger, is more languid than Plautus, and 
the reaſon, ſays he, why we prefer him to Plau- 
tus, is becaufe the Moderns only make it their 
Aim to expreſs themſelves. well. The Style of 
Plautus was more rich and glaring, of Terence 
more cloſe and even. Plautus had the moſt 
dazzling Outfide, and the moſt lively Colours, 
but Terence drew the fineft Figures and Poſtures, 
and had the beſt Deſign. he former would 
uſually put his Spectators into a loud Laughter, 
but the latter ſteal them into a ſweet Smile, that 
ſhould continue from the beginning to the end 
ef the Repreſentation. Their Plots are both 
artful, but Terence's is more apt to languiſh, whilit 
Plautus's Spirit maintains the Action with Vigor. 
Plautus appears the better Comedian of the two, 
as Terence the finer Poet. The former has more 
Compaſs and Variety, the latter more Regularity 
and Truth in his Characters. Plautus ſhone moſt 
upon the Stage, Terence pleaſes beſt in the Clo- 
ſet. Men of a refined Taſte would prefer Terence, 
Plautus diverted both Patrician and Plebeian. Te- 
"rence & Moliere have a ſtrong Likeneſs. 
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TEREMNCE. 


PUBLIUS TERENTIUS was an Afri- 

can, born at Carthage, as it is ſuppoſed, in 
the Year of Rome five hundred fifty- nine, ſeven 
Years after the ſecond Punic War; he was a Cap- 


tive, perhaps taken in the Wars the Carthagimans 


continually had with the Numidians, and ſold 
when very young to Terentius TZucanus, a No- 
mam Senator. It is impoſſible to give any Ac- 
count of his Family; his Parentage it is likely was 
mean, but his Maſter, in whoſe Hands he fell, 
made amends for the Loſs of his Relations and 
Friends, and perceiving an excellent Diſpoſition 
in his young Slave, and a promiſing and oblig- 
ing Carriage, he did not only give him the AL 
 vantageof a moſt tender and genteel Education, 


H 6 but 
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but his Freedom too; and what is more, when 
he was very young, a Favour not very uſual in 
thoſe Days. As for his Perſon he was of a mid- 
dle Stature, very ſlender, and ſomewhat of a 
tawny Complexion. We know nothing of his 
African Name, that of Terentius he took from 
Terentius Lucanus, the Roman Senator. 

. UnDEx theſe Encouragements he applied him- 
ſelf cloſely to Learning, and his Obſervations 
and Studies of Men and Manners ſeem'd to be 
his chief Employment. His exact Remarks up- 
on Men's natural Diſpoſitions, and his Genius 
led him wholly to Dramatick Poetry, particu- 
larly Comedy, wherein all the Humours and 
Paſſions of Men are ſo nicely - obſerv'd and ex- 
preſs'd, that we can no where find a truer and 
more lively Repreſentation of Human Nature. 
His comely Perſonage, and his extraordinary 
Merit, brought him into great Eſteern, not only 
with the People in general, and with the 
- greateſt Genius in Rome; but he was more eſpe- 
_ cially beloved and cheriſhed by the famous Sci- 
pio Africanus and Lælius. With theſe two in- 
ſeparable Friends and Companions, he had gain- 
ed more than ordinary Familiarity, paſſing a- 
way many a fair Hour in Pleaſures and Delights, 
at their Country Houſe at Mount Alba. Fu- 
rius «Was another of Terence's Patrons, but his 
Character is leſs known, though he is mention- 
ed by his Enemies, as one of the greateſt Men 
in Rome. Thoſe who envied the Reputation of 
this Comic Writer, induſtriouſſy gave out. that 
his Plays were compoſed by theſe Noblemen, in 
order to leſſen his growing Credit. 
„H made himſelf Maſter of the Gree Tongue, 
from which he borrowed much of his . 

| 0 
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of which we have ſix remaining: When he had 
finiſhed his firſt Play, and brought it to the 
AEdiles, they would needs have him read it be- 
fore Cæcilius, who was an excellent Judge, and 
the moſt celebrated Comic Poet of the Age. 
Cæcilius was then at Supper. Terence's Habit, it 
ſeems, was none of the beſt at that Time, there- 
fore he was ſeated in an ordinary By-place, and 
there order'd to begin; but a few of his fine 
Verſes ſo well made amends for the Meanneſs 
of his Dreſs, that he was immediately order'd 
to ſit down, and take part of what he found 
at the Table, being placed next to Cæcilius him- 
ſelf. After Supper he read over the reſt of his 
Play, to Cæcilius's wonderful Delight: The Name 
of it we find not, it could not be the Andrian, 
for that was made two Years after Cæcilius was 
dead. This great Judge of Comedy was ori- 

inally a Slave, and called Statius, but with his 
. 3 obtained the Sirname of Cæcilius, and 
became a famous Comic Writer. He is thought 
to have been an Iaſabrian Gaul by Birth, and 
2 Native of Milan. He was an intimate Friend 
of Ennins ; Cicero does not approve the Harſh- 
neſs of his Style; Horace gives him the Preference 


for the Gravity of his Characters: 
Vi incere Cæcilius Gravi tate, Terentius Arte. 


AND Paterculus, a moſt exact Judge of Polite- 
neſs and Delicacy, places him among the | 
Comic Writers of Rome. Dulceſque Latini Le- 

Poris Facetiæ per Cæcilium, Terentiumque & Afra- 
nium ſub pari ætate nituerunt. 


In 
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In the twenty-eighth Year of his Age he 
wrote his Andrian, the firſt Comedy that we 
know of, which he took a great Part of from Me- 
nander the Greef Poet. The Year following he 
compoſed his Hecyra, or Mother-in-Lato, which 
he took chiefly from Apollodorus the Greek Poet. 
This Play was the firſt Time unſucceſsful, and 
is the only one whoſe Plot is perfectly ſingle. 
Two Years after he made his Heautontimoru- 
menos, or Self-T ormenter, which he borrowed moſt- 
J from Menander- Two Years after that his 

hormio, taken chiefly from Apollodorus's Epidi- 
cazominos. The ſame Year he wrote his Eu- 
nuch, of which he borrowed a great Part of Me- 
nander. This may be reckoned his beſt, how- 
ever it came off with far greateſt Applauſe. The 
Year following, in the thirty-fourth Year of 
his Age, he wrote his laſt Comedy called Adel- 
Phi, or the Brothers, and that too moſtly taken 
from Menander; which Varro, as to the begin- 
ning of it, prefers to the beginning of Menan- 
der himſelf. It is ſuppoſed that Caius Sulpitius 
Apollinaris, a learned Grammarian, and a Na- 
tive of Carthage, was the Author of the Verſes 
prefixed to Terence's Comedies. 1 . 

MExAN DER, to whom Terence was fo 
much obliged, was a Comic Poet of Athens, 
born in the hundred and ninth Olympiad. 
He is faid to have written a hundred and 
eight Comedies, which are all loſt except ſome 
Citations from ancient Authors. If a true 
Judgment can be formed from the Fragments 
that remain of him, one may ſay that he 
drew very pleaſant Images of the Civil Life : 
His Style is pure, neat, ſhining and natural, he 
perſuades like an Orator, and inſtructs 5 a 
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Philoſopher ; he makes Men ſpeak according to 
their Character: Plutarch, in the Compariſon he 
has made between this Writer and Ariſtophanes, 
ſays, that the Muſe of Ariſtophanes is like an 
Iqapudent, and that of Menander reſembles a 
Virtuous Woman. | Be; 
THE Comedies of Terence were in great Re- 
putation among the Romans, and generally ſuc- 
_ ceeded very well, though Plautus had ſometimes. 
better Luck upon the Stage; but never a one of 
his took like the Eunuch, for which he receiv- 
ed eight thouſand Seſterces, a Reward (though 
not exceeding ſixty Pounds of our Money) grea- 
ter in thoſe Days than ever Poet had. Beſides, 
it was acted twice in one Day: the more ſtrange, 
becauſe Plays then were never made but to be 
acted two or three times in all. All fix were 
almoſt equally eſteemed by his Countrymen, 
and moſt of them had their peculiar Beauties. 
Tis obſerv'd, that the Andrian and the Brothers 
excel in their Characters and Manners; the 
Eunuch and the Phormio in the Vigour and Live- 
lineſs of their Intrigues ; and the Self-Tormentor 
and Mother-in-Lavo, in their Thought, Paſſions 
and Purity of Style. | 
_ Upon the account of his intimate Acquain- 
tance with Scipio and Lælius, it was and till 
is generally believed, that they had a great, if 
not a principal Share in the making of his Plays 
and this Conjecture is grounded not only upon 
the extraordinary Familiarity between them, but 
alſo the Accuracy, Propriety, Purity, and Po- 
liteneſs of the Style, which do indeed ſeem to 
exceed the Abilities of a poor African. But theſe 
are meer Conjettures, intermixed with a Spice 
of Malice, tho' indeed redounding much to his 

3 Honour, 
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Honour, as he himſelf intimates in his Pro- 
logue to the Brothers. The extraordinary Fa- 
miliarity between them was probably cauſed by 
his eminent Deſerts: The Accuracy and Deli- 
cacy of his Style proceeded perhaps from his 
Labour and Studies, as the Purity and Polite- 
neſs of it might be the Effect of his Romun E- 
ducation, and his keeping the beſt Company; 
and if he defended himſelf but lightly when he 
was accuſed, that may be imputed to his great 
Complaiſance to thoſe noble Perſons. 

BuT. notwithſtanding theſe plauſible Reaſons, 
to vindicate Terence from the Charge of being 
aſſiſted in his Writings, Suetonius relates a Story 
that gives ſome foundation for the Report, eſ- 
pecially with regard to Lælius: He ſays, that 
upon the Firſt of March, which was the Feaſt of 
the Roman Ladies, Lælius being deſired by his 
Wife, to ſup a little ſooner than ordinary, he 
prayed her not to diſturb him; and that coming 
very late to Supper that Night, he ſaid he had. 
never compoſed any thing with more Pleaſure 
and Succeſs, and being aſked by the Company, 
what it was, he repeated ſome Verfes out of the 
third Scene of the fourth Act of the Self-Tor- 
mentor; which Commentators agree, are ex- 
tremely fine. This Report did not leſſen after 
his Death, for Valgius a Poet, Cotemporary with 
Horace, ſays as much in poſitive Terms. Thoſe 
Noblemen, perhaps, might divert themſelves in 
compoſing ſometimes a Scene or two for a Poet 
they converſed ſo familiarly with, and ſo highly 
reſpected, tho' I am apt to ſuppoſe that the chief 
Afﬀiſtance he receiv'd was in that Part of his 
Characters, and while the Comedian took care 
to preſerve them in the Humour and W, | 
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he had given them, his ingenious Friends might help 
him, in giving them the true Turn of Gentlemen. 

TERENCE, to perfect himſelf in the Manners 
and Cuſtoms of the Grecians, left Rome to go for 
that Country, and died ſoon after his Departure, 
in the thirty-hfth Year of his Age. Some ſay, 
he went thither to collect ſome of Menander's 
Plays, and died in his Return with above a hun- 
dred. of them tranſlated, which periſhed by+ 
Shipwreck, and he pined himſelf to Death for 
the Loſs. Others, that he died at Stymphalus, a 
Village in Arcadia, whither he had put back 
from Sea. It's ſaid, that he died very poor, and 
left only one Daughter behind him, who after 
his Deceaſe was married to a Roman Knight. 
Terence left her a Houſe, and a Garden of ſix 
Acres, which was ſituated under the Appian 
May, nigh that Place called Villa Martis. + 

TE Character of this Comic Writer is in- 
exhauſtible, his particular Excellencies are with- 
out Number; ſo that we muſt be ſatisfied with a 
general Account of his Perfections. He was cer- 
tainly the moſt exact, the moſt elaborate, and 
the moſt natural of all the Dramatic Poets. 
The Pleaſantneſs, ſays Heinſius, the Elegancy, 
the Judgment and Beauty which is to be found 
in this Author, is admirable, and hardly to be 
expreſſed. There is no Writer, fays Eraſmus, 
from whom we can better learn the pure Roman 
Style. Scaliger, when he was an old Man, - af- 
ter he had run through almoſt all the Arts and 
Sciences, was ſo great an Admirer of Terence, that 
he ſeldom had him out of his Hand. His Style is ſo 
neat and pure, his Characters ſo true and perfect, 
his Plots ſo regular and probable, and almoſt 
every thing fo abſolutely juſt and agreeable, that 
| he 
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he may well ſeem to merit that Praiſe which 
ſeveral have given him, that he was the moſt COr- 


rect Author in the World. 


Hrs great Art in the ¶conomy and Conſti- 
tution oſ his Fables, makes him finitely prefer- 
able to Plautus, and his Ethical Characters are a 
Standard of Imitation to all Ages. See, ſays Boileau, 
in his Art of Poetry, with what an Air, the Fa- 
ther in Terence comes to rave at the Imprudence of 
his amorous Son, and with what an Air the Lover 


-- hears the Leſſons, and then runs to his Miſtreſs 
to forget them all. Is not this, ſays he, a true 


Image of a Lover, a Son, and a real Father? Jarre 


h him preference in this reſpect to all other 


oets ; and Donatus obſerves this of the Tempe- 
rature of his Plays, particularly in the laſt Scene 
of the Phormio, that this pleaſant Poet ſmooths 
the Gravity of his ſerious Subjects with Comic 


Mirth. uintilian, who thought the Roman 


—_— defective, allowed Terence to be the 


moſt elegant of all the Comedians; and obſerves, 
that if his Comedies had been confined to Trime- 


tre Iambic, they would have been more beay- 


tiful: But Dr. Hare is of Opinion, that ber 
as 


Poet's Deſign in the g. of his Meaſures, 
to gratify and relieve the Spectators by an agree- 
able Variety, and that the Latins imitated the 
Greeks, who followed Nature in this gratefu] Vi- 
ciflitude. In ſhort, his Faults are ſo few and incon- 
ſiderable, that Scaliger ſaid, there were not three 
to be found throughout the ſix Plays. He ſeems to 
want nothing to make him ee 


s Coma, © 


that Cz/ar wiſhes he had, and which Plautus 


was Maſter of, in lo 9 a degree. 


Tu 
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Tu guogue, tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, & merito, puri ſermons amator, 

Lenibus atque utinam ſcriptis adjundta foret Vis 
Comica, ut equate virtus polleret honore | 
Cum Græcis, neque in hac deſpectus parte jaceres, 


Unum hoc maceror, & doleo tibi deeſſe Terenti. 


Thou Half Menander, thou art juſtly plac d 
Among the Poets of the chiefeſt Name; 

Thy Language is correct, but I could wiſh 

The Sweetneſs of thy Style had Comic Force 

Joined with it ; then equal with the Greeks 

Had been thy Spirit; and thou hadft gain'd Ap- 


r ; 5 
Here, Terence, lies thy Want; I'm ſorry for it. 


Bur, ſays Rapin, tho Cæſar calls Terence a 
diminutive Menander, becauſe he only had the 
Sweetneſs and the Smoothneſs, but had not the 

Force and Vigour, yet he has writ in a manner 
ſo natural, and ſo judicious, that of a Copy as he 
was, he is become an Original, for never Man 
had ſo clear an Inſight into Human Nature. 
Tu Style of Terence has been admired by 
the beſt Judges in all Ages, and truly it deſerves 
it, for certainly never any one was more clear, 
and more accurate in his Expreſſions than he: 
his Words are generally nicely choſen, extreme- 
ly proper and ſignificant, and many of them car- 
ry ſo much Life and Force, that they can hardly 
be expreſſed in any other Language without 
great Diſadvantage to the Original. His Nar- 
rations are ſhort and clear, his Turns are ſoft 
and delicate; and for the Purity of his Lan- 
guage in general, we find it very much com- 
mended, even by Tully himſelf; and one of the 
. | Moderns 
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Moderns is not at all out of the way, when he 
tells us, that the Latin Tongue will never be 
loft, as long as Terence can be read. | 

Bur his Style, tho' ſo very extraordinary, in a 
_ meaſure may be learnt by Induſtry, long 

uſtom and continual Uſage, and has been imi- 
tated to a high degree by ſeveral; and indeed, 
this was but as rich Attire and outward Orna- 
ments, to ſet off a more beautiful Body. But 
in his Characters and Manners it is that he tri- 
umphs without a Rival, and not only Drama- 
tick, but all other Poets, muſt yield to him in 
that Point; for theſe are drawn exactly to the 
Life, perfectly juſt, truly proportionable, and 
fully kept up to the laſt. The more a Man 
Jooks into them, the more he muſt admire them. - 
He will find there not only ſuch Beauty in his 
Images, but alſo ſuch excellent Precepts of Mo- 
rality, ſuch ſolid Senſe in each Line, ſuch . 
Depths of Reaſoning in each Period, and ſuch 
cloſe Arguing betwixt each Party, that he muſt 
needs perceive him to be a Perſon. of the moſt 
exact Senſe, and the ſtrongeit Judgment. He 
had a peculiar Happineſs at pleaſing and amu- 
{ing his Audience, always keeping them in a 
moſt even, pleaſant, ſmiling Temper; and this 
is the moſt - diſtinguiſhing Part of his Character 
from other Writers. 2 | 
H well underſtood the Rules of the Stage, 
or rather thoſe of Nature, was perfectly regular, 
wonderful exact and careful in ordering each 
Protaſis or Entrance, Epitaſis or Working up, 
Cataſtaſis or Height, and Cataſtrophe or Un- 
ravelling the Plot; which laſt he was famous for, 
making it ſpring neceſſarily from the Incidents, 
and neatly and dextrouſſy untying the Kina, 
& * 
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_ whilſt others would either tear or cut it in 
1 : 

THE Nature of his Plots was for the moſt 
part grave and ſolid, they were all double ex- 
cept the Hecyra, or Mother-in-law; yet fo con- 
trived, that one was always an Underplot to the 
other, ſo that he ſtill kept perfectly to the firſt 
great Rule of the Stage, the Unity of Action. 
As for the ſecond great Rule, the Unity of 
Time, (that is, the whole Action to be per- 
formed in one Day) he was as exact in that as 
poſſible ; for the longeſt Action of any of his 
Plays, reaches not above eleven Hours. He was 
no leſs careful in the third Rule, the Unity of 
Place; for he never ſhifts his Scene in any one 
of his Plays, but keeps conſtantly to the ſame 
Place, from the beginning to the end. Then 
for the Continuance in the Action, he never 
fails in any one Particular, but every Inſtru- 
ment is perpetually at work, in carrying on 
their ſeveral Deſigns, and in them the Deſign of 
the Whole, ſo that the Stage never grows cold 
till all is finiſh'd. ' His Plots are ſo clear and na- 
tural, that they might very well go for a Repre- 
ſentation of a Thing that had really happened, 
and not for the meer Invention of the Poet. 

_ Tus Cenſure of St. Evremont upon the Wri- 
tings of Terence is of no great Authority, This 
Comic Writer, he ſays, is generally allowed to be 

the beſt of all the ancient Authors, in hitting 
the Humours and Tempers of Men ; but there 
is this Objection to him, That he has not Ex- 
tent enough, and his whole Talent goes no fur- 
ther, than to give a true and natural Repreſen- 
tation of a Servant, an old Man, a covetous Fa- 

ther, a debauched Son, or a Slave: This is the 
| | - utmoſt 


ton, or of the 
Gentleman. 
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. utmoſt of what Terence can do. You are not to 
expect from him any thing of Gallantry or Paſ- 


i houghts- or Diſcourſe of a 
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 Flegantiffimis Typis trediit e Typographis regis Pariſlis, 


vulgo Louvie. 


1642, Folio. 


| 1, Charadere grandiori & nitidiſſimo, editio caſtigatiſſi ma 
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1 Hen. Weſterhov 
bl Netis ſelectis Va 
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TT is agreed on 
Roman, and born 


ius, 2 vo. Hag. Com. 1725, 4to. 1 
ricrum & integris Aly Donati 
- L. Bat. 1686, 8 vo. 


Ex recenſione Dan. Heinſii. Typis Elzevir. 


L. Bat. 1635, 12mo. 


Tuc 


all hands, even by his own 


Teſtimony, that Titus Lucretius Carus was a 


at Rome. His very Name di- 


rects us to the noble and ancient Family of the 
Lucretii, which being divided into many Bran- 
ches, comprehended under it, the Tricipitini, 
the Ciunæ, the Veſpillones, the Triones, the Of- 
fellæ, and the Galli, and gave to Rome many 
Donſuls, Tribunes, and Prætors, who were 


the 


# 


 LUCREPIUS. 
the great Supports and Ornaments of the Com- 
monwealth. EE; | | 
His Name was Titus Lucretius Carus, and no 
other; for what Lambinus pretends, that he might 
have been called either T. Lucretius Veſpillo Ca- 
rus, or T. Lucretius Ofella Carus, is mere Conjec- 
ture, and grounded upon no Authority. Carus was 
a Roman Surname, of which Ovid and many o- 
thers make mention, but we no where find how 
it came to be given to Lucretius. It is not im- 
probable it was conferred upon him, either on 
account of his excellent and ſprightly Wit, his 
Affability and Sweetneſs of Temper and Man- 
ners, or for ſome other the like endearing Qua- 
lities, that render'd him agreeable to thoſe, with 
whom he converſe. It is uncertain, from 
which of the Lucretian Branches this Poet claims 
his Deſcent, there being nothing . any where of 
his Parentage recorded. There lived indeed 
in thoſe Days. one Quintus Lucretius, but whe- 
ther he was Brother of our Poet Lucretius, or in 
what degree of Relation they were to one ano- 
ther, cannot be diſcover'd. | 
TRE time of his Birth is almoſt as doubtful, 
ſome placing it in one Year, ſome in another ; 
the moſt received Opinion is, that he was born 
twelve Years after Cicero, about the ſecond 
Year of the hundred and ſeventy firſt Olympiad, 
in the Conſulſhip of Lucius Licinius Craſſus, and 
uintus Mutius Scævola, about the ſix hundred 
and fifty eighth Year of Rome. | TBE 3 
ABOUT this time, the Rymans began to 
apply themſelves to the Study of Philoſo- 
phy. Suppoſing therefore Lucretius to be no- 
bly deſcended, and a Youth of a ſprightly and 
forward Genius, it is an eaſy Inference that he 
| Ds | * 
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received a ſuitable Education; and by his Pa- 
rents or other Relations was ſent to ſtudy at 
Athens, . where at that time the Epicurean 
Philoſophy was in great Reputation. This is 
the more probable to be true, becauſe it was 
then the Cuſtom of the Romans to ſend their 
Youths thither to be inſtructed in the Learn- 
ing of the Greets. Thus ſome Years after Vir- 


gil ſtudied there, as we learn from himſelf, when 
Writing to Meſſala, he ſays, 


Etfi me Vario, &c. 
And the learned Propertius deſired earneſtly 


Illic vel fludiis, &c. 


By Plato's Studies to correct his Mind, | 
th i in thy Garden, RY find hg 
Ne: | 


He ſtudied 77 oo Zeno, who had the. Direc- 
tion of the Gardens at that time, and was the 
Honour of the Epicurean Sect. Phadrus was 
another of his Maſters, whom Cicero mentions as 
2 @ Perſon of the greateſt Humanity, Theſe were 
the Preceptors of Lucretius, as they were likewiſe 
of Pomponius Atticus, Memmius, Caſſius, and 
many others, who in that Age render'd them- 
_ ſelves very illuſtrious in the Republick of Rome. 
How he ſpent his Time at Athens, how ſtu- 


 _ diouſly he improved it, let his Poem be witneſs. 


That he fitted himſelf for the beſt Company, 
is evident by what Cornelius Nepos tells us, of - 
the great Intimacy between him, Pemponius At- 
| ticus, and Memmius; and no doubt but he was 
intimate likewiſe with Tulh, and his Brother, 
who make ſuch honourable 5 of him. 
T HE Accounts that remain of this Poet, 9 — 
5 Ort 


T7 
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ſhort here, and no more is to be found concern- 
ing him, till we come to his Death; yet it is 
difficult fo find in what manner he died, nor is 
it much eaſier to determine in what Year. of his 


Life his Death happened. Some make him die on 


the very Day Virgil was born, when Pompey the 
Gen the third time Conſul, and Cæcilius 
Metellus Pius was his Collegue, in the Vear of the 
City ſeven hundred and one, at which time there 


were great Commotions in the Republick ; fer 
Cbodius was then killed by Milo Memmius and 


many others being convicted of Bribery, were 
baniſhed from Rome into Greece; and Cæſar, 
who was then forty-four Years of Age, was lay: 
ing waſte the Provinces of Gaul. If this imagi- 
nary Circumſtance were true, it would be a 

to make a Pythagorean believe, that the Soul of 
Lucretius tranſmigrated into Virgil's Body. And 


thus far it is true, that Lucretiuss Diction is fo 


pure and elegant, and his Verſification, where 
the Subject gives him the leaſt Scope, ſo noble 
and ſounding, and his Sentiments ſo truly Poetical, 
that Poetry muſt needs have declined among the 
Romans, had any but Virgil ſucceeded him. But 
that Particular of the Death of this Poet is no 
more than an ingenious Fiction, founded upon 
this, that Virgil aſſumed the Toga Virilis upon tlie 
ſame Day that Lucretius died. 8 
TR Chronicle of Euſebius obſerves, that he 
died by his own- Hands in the forty- fourth Year 
of his Age, hy diſtracted by a Philtre, 
which either his Miſtreſs. or his Wife Lucilia, 
(for ſo ſome call her, tho? without Authority) 


in a Fit of Jealouſy had given him, not with a N 


Deſign to deprive him of his Senſes, or to take 
* Life, but W 141 
Y V. OIL. Lo 3 | 


of 
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of his Love. "Donatus, or whoever was the Au- 
thor of the Life of Virgil that goes under his 
Name, writes that he died three Years before; 
when Pompey the Great, and MH. Licinius — 4 
ſus were both of them the ſecond time Conſuls. 
Others, who allow that having loſt his Senſes, 
he laid violent hands on his own Life, yet 
place his Death in the twenty ſixth Vear of his 
Age, and believe that his Madneſs proceeded 
from the Cares and Melancholy that oppreſſed 
him, on account of the Baniſhment of his be- 
loved Memmius; to which others again add like- 
wiſe another Cauſe, the fatal Calamities under 
which his Country then laboured. And indeed 
it is certain, that a few Vears before his Death, 
Lucretius was an Eye-witneſs of the wild Admi- 
niſtration of Affairs in the Days of Clodius ànd 
Catiline, who gave ſuch a Blow to the Repub- 
lick of Rome, as not long after occaſioned its to- 
tal Subverſion. Of theſe Commotions, he him- 
ſelf complains in the beginning of his firſt Book, 
where addreſſing himſelf to Venus, he implores 
her to intercede with the God of War, to re- 
ſtore Peace and Quiet to his native Country. 


AHunc tu Diva, &c. lib. 1. 


Peace is thy Gift alone; for furious Mars 

The only Governor and God of Wars, 

] ben tir d with Heat and Toil does oft reſort 
To taſte the Pleaſures of the Paphian Court; 

M here on thy Boſom he ſupinely lie, 
And greedily drinks Love at both his Eyes, 

Till quite o ercame, ſnatching an eager Kiſs, 
He haſtily gaes on to greater Bliſs : 

' Then midi his ſtrict Embraces, claf} 
About his Neck, and call forth all 45 


thy Amt 
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Careſs with all thy ſubtle Arts, become | 
A Flatterer, and beg a Peace for Rome. 


| Tuxxe are yet ſome other Accounts given of 
the Time and Manner of his Death ; but ſince 


in ſo great a Variety of Opinion we can fix 
on no Certainty, nor determine which of them 


is true, it would be loſs of Time to dwell any 
longer upon them. | 1 . Eb 

Tk only Remains this great Genius has 
left us, are his fix Books Of the Nature of Things, 


which contain an exact Syſtem of the Epicurean 


Philoſophy ; they were read and admired by the 
Ancients, and if Ovid could prefage, $3 


Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucret!, 
Exitio terras cum dabit una Dies. 


Sublime Lucretius wrote with ſo much Fire, 
That his bright Mort. ſhall with the World expire. 


Tux Learned are in ſome doubt concerning 
the number of Books written by Lucretius, and 
ſome believe that he writ more than ſix; but 
this muſt be a Miſtake, for in theſe ſix is con- 
tained the whole Doctrine, and all the Philo- 
ſophy of Epicurus, as far as relates to the Expli- 
cation of Nature, or natural Cauſes and Effects, 
and there is nothing left to be ſaid farther upon 
that Subject. Add to this the manifeſt and per- 
tinent Connexion of one Book to another, the 
judicious Method he has obſerved, in handling 
the ſeveral Subjects of which he treats, and his 
Artfulneſs in the Diſpoſition - of them: They 


ſeem naturally to follow one another. In the 


firſt Book he treats of the Principles of Thi 
in the laſt of Meteors and of the Heavens: Ha 


BY. not 


— 
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not this Method been conſtantly practiſed by all 
who- have treated of the — — e of Nature? 


Even Epicurus himſelf obſerved 3 very ſame 
Diſpoſition, as appears by the few ſurviving 


Remains of that Philoſopher, his three Epiſtles to 


Herodotus, Menœdceus and Pythocles. 

Bur as the Work of this Poet contained no 
more than ſix Books, ſo there is reaſon to be- 
lieve that ſome of his Verſes are perhaps want- 


ing; for, as with almoſt all the ancient Authors, 


ſo more eſpecially with this Writer, ſome have aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves too great a Liberty, and al- 
ter d, added, or taken away many things. Servius 
cites this F ragment from Lucretius: 

Superi ſpoliatus luminis Aer, 

Which perhaps may have been his, tho it be no 
where found in any of his Books, nor can it ea- 
ſily be diſcover'd where it has been left out. 
E uſebius informs us, that this Poem was cor- 
rected by Cicero, after the Death of the Author; 
Father Briet ſeems to believe it, ſince he uſes 
theſe Words, In ſuis Verſibus; duris guidem, 
fed valide Latinis, & Tullii limd digniffi mis. His 
Verſes are difficult indeed, but his Latin is pure, 
and worthy the Reviſal _ Cicero. Some think 


he only meant that Lucretius's Poem had need of 


Ciceros File, but others believe he intended 
that they do honour to Cicero, by whom they 
were corrected, or that it plainly appears, they 
received the finiſhing Stroke from that great 
Man. Lambings contradicts this, but the Ar- 
guments he brings againſt the Aſſertion of E uſe- 
bius are but weak and of little Validity. 
LucrETivs inſcrib'd his Poem to his intimate 
Friend Memmius, a Perſon of extraordinary 


Merit, who he celebrates with great Honour 
in 


? 
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in many Places of it. This Memmius was de- 
ſcended from one of the moſt ancient Families 
in Rome, being one of thoſe that Virgil has im- 
mortalized in his nerd, - deriving them from 
Mneſteus one of the principal Trojans that azcom- 
panied Æneas into Italy- | Se 


Ao Ttalus Mugſteus genus a gue nomine Memmi. 


He had been Prætor of Bithynia, and upon his 
Return was accuſed of nine Miſdemeanors by Cz/ar 
to the People, but acquitted, and afterward grew 
very intimate with him. He was alſo Tribune 
of the People, when among others he accuſed 
Rabirius, in whoſe Defence Cicero made the O- 
ration we have under that Name. Cicero gives 
him the Character of 'a great Scholar, but moſt 
ſkilful in the Greet Learning, an ingenious and 

dd Orator, and Maſter of a polite eaſy Style: 
He was accuſed of Corruption and Bri in 
canvaſſing for the Conſulſhip, and condemn d to 
Baniſhment. Cicero in one of his Epiſtles to 
Sulpitius tells us, he was innocent, and had re- 
tired after his Exile to Athens, from thence to 
Mitylene, and at laſt ſettled at Putrus, where he 
died ſoon after. + b n ping mand 
Ix is wonderful that this admitable Poem of 
Lucretius ſhould be compoſed in the Time of 
his Diſtraction: His fix Books of his Epicurean 
Philoſophy, fays Euſebizs, were written in his 
lucid Intervals, © when the Strength of Nature 
had thrown off all the diſturbing Particles, and 
his Mind, as it is obſerved of Madmen, was 
ſprightly and vigorous. Then in a poetical Rap- 
ture he could fly with his Epicurus beyond the 
flaming Limits of this World, frame and diſ- 
ſolve Seas and Heavens in an Inſtant, and by 

& 3 1 ſome 
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ſome unuſual Sallies, be the ftrongeſt Argument 
of his own Opinion; for it ſeems impoſhble that 
ſome things which he delivers ſhould proceed from 
Reaſon and Judgment, or from any other Cauſe 
but Chance and unthinking Fortune. MORE 

Tux Character of this Poem is ſurpriſingly 
raiſed by the beſt Judges of the Art. Lucretius, 
fays Agellius, excelled in Wit and Eloquence ; 
there is not, ſays Scaliger, a better Author in 
the Latin Tongue, Virgil copied many things 
from him. Never any Man, ſays Scioppius, ſpoke 
Latin to a greater Perfection, neither Tully nor 
Cæſar wrote a purer Style. There appears, ſays 
Bayle, ſo much Eloquence in the Verſe of Lu- 
cretius, that had he lived in the Time of Au- 
Fahne, he might very well have diſputed the 
Point with Virgil; but thirty or forty Years 
make a mighty Difference between two Au- 
thors. F in his Tranſlation of the firſt 
Bock of Lucretius, obſerves, that in this Work 
Nature herſelf ſits triumphant, wanting none of 
her juſt Equipage and Attendance, whilſt our 
Carus hath erected this everlaſting Arch to her 
Memory, ſo full of Ornament and exquiſite 
Workmanſhip, as nothing of this kind has 
either approach'd or exceeded it. Where the 
Matter he takes in hand is capable of Form 
and Luftre, he makes it even to outſhine the Sun 


ittſelf in Splendour; and as he ſpares no Coſt to 


deck and ſet it forth, fo never had a Man a 
more rich and luxuriant Fancy, more keen and 
fagacious Inſtruments to ſquare the moſt ſtub- 
born and rude Materials into that ſpiring Soft- 
neſs you will every where find them diſpoſed | 
in this his ſtupendous and well-built Theatre of 

r . r 
THERE 


LL UCRE PIUS rig; 
THERE are two or three Writers who with 
great Judgment enter more particularly into the 
| Character and Excellencies of this Poem;  Quin- 
tilian, ſays Crinitus, is of opinion that Lucre- 
tius Gees in Elegance of Style, but he is diffi- 
cult and obſcure. This was occaſioned not onl 
by the Subject it ſelf, but by reaſon of the 


Poorneſs of the Tongue, and the Newneſs of 


the Doctrine he taught, as he teſtifies himſelf : 
He writ ſix Books of the Nature of Things, in 
which he has followed the Doctrine of Epicurus, 
and the Example of the Poet Empedocles, whoſe 
Wit and Poetry he praiſes with Admiration. It 
ought not to- eo wonder'd at, that ſome” of his 
Verſes ſeem rough and almoſt like Proſe. This 
was peculiar to the Age in which he writ, as 
Furius Albinus fully witneſſes in Macrobius, whoſe 
| Words are as follows. No Man ought to have 
the worſe Eſteem for the ancient Poets upon 


this account, becauſe their Verſes ſeem to be 


ſcabrous, for that Style was. then in greateſt 
Vogue; and the following Age had much ado 
to bring themſelves to reliſh this ſmoother Dic- 
tion. Therefore even in the Days of the Em- 
perors, the Veſpaſians, there were not wanting 
ſome who choſe to read Lucretius rather than Vir. 
gil, and Lucilins rather than Horace. 
LAMBINUS, in his Preface to Chatles IX, 
the moſt Chriſtian King, applauds Lucretius — 
the moſt polite, moſt ancient, and moſt ele 
of all the Latin Writers, from whom Virgil — 
Horace have in many Places borrowed, not half 


but whole Verſes. He, when he diſputes 1 


the indiviſible Corpuſcles, or firſt Principles of 

Things, of their Motion and their various Fi- 

5 of the Void; of the Images, or te- 
” 


4 nuious 
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nuious Membranes that fly off from the Surface 
of all Bodies; of the Nature of the Mind and 
Soul; of che riſing and ſetting of the Planets; 
of the Eclipſe of the Sun and Moon; of the 
Nature of Lightning; of the Rainbow); of the 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and many other thin 
is learned, witty,” judicious and eleg oh 
the Introductions to his Books, in his ompari- 
fons, in his Examples, in his 2 a- 
gainſt the Fear of Death, — the In- 
conveniences and Harms of Love, of Sleep and 
of Dreams, he is copious, diſcreet, eloquent, 
knowing and ſablime. We not only read Homer, 
but even get him by Heart, becauſe under the 
Veils of Fab ables, partl partly obſcene, and partly ab- 
ſurd, he is deem'd to have included the Know- 
ledge of all natural and human Things. Shall 
we not then hear Lucretius, who without the 
Diſguiſe, of Fables, and ſuch Trifles, not truly 
indeed, nor piouſly, but plainly and openly, and 
as an E picurean, ingeniouſly, wittily, and learn- 
ouch and in the moſt correct and pureſt of 
Styles, diſputes of the Principles and Cauſes of 
Things, of the Univerſe, of the Parts of the 
World, of a happy Life, and of things Cele- 
ſtial and Terreſtrial. And tho in many Places 
he difſents from Plato, tho' he advances many 
Aſſertions that are repugnant to our Religion, 
we ought not cherefore to deſpiſe and ſet at 
nought thoſe Opinions of his, in which not 
only the ancient Philoſophers, but we who pro- 
feſs A agree with him. How admi- 
rably does he diſpute of the reſtraining of Plea- 
ſures, of the bridling the Paſſions, and of the 
attaining Tranquillity of Mind! How wittily 
does he rebuke and confute thoſe, WhO —_ 
| at 


LUNA 
that nothing can be perceived, nor nothing 
known; and who ſay that the Senſes are falla- 
cious! How beautiful are his Deſcriptions ! 
How graceful, as the Greets call them, his E- 
;/odes ! How fine are his Diſputations of Co- 
LOT of Mirrors, of the Loadſtone, and of the 
Averni ® How ſerious and awful are his Exhor- 
tations to live continently, juſtly, temperately, 
and innocently ! What ſhall we ſay of his Die- 
tion, than which nothing can be faid or ima- 
gin' d to be more correct, more clear or 5 more 
elegant ? 5 ä | 
vr the ſtrongeſt Advocate in Defence of 
this Poem of Lucretius, is Gifanius, who has 
drawn up his Life with exquiſite Skill, and re- 
preſents his Excellencies in the beſt Light. The 
Subje& of this Poem, ſays he, had many Ages 
before been treated by Empedocles, whom Fe 
cretius held in great Veneration, as appears by 
the following Elogy, which he gives him in his 
firſt Book, where ſpeaking of Sicihh, he ſays 
that that Iſland, | 


— 


The rich with Men and Fruit, has rarely ſhown 

A Thing more glorious then Pie fo One; 
His Verfe, compos d of Natures Mort, declare 
His Wit was ſtrong, and his Invention rare; 

His Tudgment deep and ſound ; on was began, 
And juſtly too, to think him more than Man. 


Him therefore our Poet carefully imitated; for 
what Ari/tatle ſays of Empedacles, that he writ 
in the fame Style as Hamer, and was a great 
Maſter of his own Language, as being full of - 
Metaphors, and making uſe of all other Advan- 
tages that might conduce to the Beauty of his 

"BY Poetry; 
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Poetry; all theſe Perfections, I fay, though they 


are ſcarce to be found in any other of the Latin 


Poets, manifeſtly diſcover themſelves in Lucre- 


tius For he excels all the reſt in Purity of 
Diction, and, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, in Sub- 
limity of Eloquence ; beſides, he has adorned his 
whole Poem with an infinite Number of excel- 
lent Metaphors, as with ſo many Badges of Di- 
ſtinction and Honour. Tu/ly, who was well 
able to judge, calls him a very artful Poet ; and 
would I had leiſure enough to ſhew not only 
what he has borrowed from Hamer, and others, 
but chiefly from Ennius, whom of all the Latin 
Poets he moſt admired, and ſtudied to imitate, 
but what Virgil has likewiſe taken from Lucre- 
tius; for that would make manifeſt what has 
been often faid, that Ennius is the Grandfather; 
Lucretius the Father, and Virgil the Son, they 
being the moſt illuſtrious Triumvirate of the 
Epick Latin Poets. 8 
HE goes on; There are many excellent 


Things contained in the Poem of Lucretius,, 


nor is there in all his Works any Token or 
Footſtep of Intemperance. How diſcreetly and- 
ftrongly does he argue for the Reftraint of Am- 
bition, and for avoiging the Miſeries of inteſtine 
Diviſions and Civil Wars, the Calamities that 
in his Days afflited the Republick of Rome? 
He extols Philoſophy, and the Studies of the 
Wiſe in a Style incredibly ſublime. How 
beautiful is his Poetry, when he treats of Sere- 


' nity of Mind, and Contempt of Death? In 


how many Places, and in how excellent. and al- 
moſt divine a Diction does he confute the Su- 
perſtition of the Vulgar, and their fabulous Be- 
lief of the Torments of Hell ? How * 
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does he detect the Frauds, and deride the Va- 
nity of Aſtrologers? Not to mention with how 
reat Severity he diſſuades from Avarice, and 

ews many Ils that ariſe from the Greedineſs 
of Riches, nor how wholeſome are his Inſtruc- 
tions concerning Temperance, Frugality of Li- 
ving, and Modeſty of Apparel. As to what re- 
lates to the Reſtraint of the other Cupidities of 
the Mind, and fordid Pleaſures of the Fleſh, ſo 
excellent indeed are the Inſtructions he gives 
us, that what Diogenes writes of Epicurus, ſeems 
to be true, that he was falſly accuſed by ſome 
for indulging himſelf too much in Pleaſure and 
Voluptuouſneſs, and that it was a downright 
Calumny in them to wreſt his Meaning, and in- 
terpret what he meant of the Tranquillity of the 
Mind, as if it had been ſpoken of the Pleaſures 
of the Body. Concerning ſome of the Phæno- 
mena of the Heavens, he advances indeed ſe- 
veral Opinions that are falſe, or rather ridi- 
culous, but yet they are conſonant to the Epicu- 
curean Doctrine; and, on the contrary, how true 

are many of his Notions concerning Thunder, 
the Nature, Force, and Swiftneſs of Lightning, 
the Magnitude of the Sea, the Winds, and many. 
other things of the like Nature? With how 
wonderful a: Sweetneſs does he ſing the firſt Riſe 
of the World, 'of the Earth, of the Heavens, 
and of all the ſeveral Kinds of Animals? As 
likewife the Origin of Speech, of Government, 
of Laws, and of all the Arts? How full and 
ſatisfactory are his Diſputations of the Flames 
of Mount Ana, and of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes ? 
How excellently has he deſcribed, as it were, in 


a Picture, that memorable and dreadful Plague 
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which deſolated Athens, and the whole Country 
of Attica #2 8 | 
NoTwiTHSTANDING theſe urgent and artful 
| Apologies for the Works of. Lucretius, his Poem 
muſt upon the whole be condemned as Obſcene, 
Impious, and Atheiſtical, and be read with the 
utmoſt Warineſs and Circumſpection. No Wri- 
ter ever attack d the Divine Providence with 
more Boldneſs ; he ſets out with this prophane 
Exordium, Er | 


For whatſo&er's Divine, muſt live in Peace, 

In undifturt'd and everlaſting Eaſe. 

Net care for us, from Fears and Dangers free, 
Sufficient to its own Felicity. 

Nought here below, nought in our Power it needs, 
Neer ſmiles at good, ne er frowns at wicked Deeds, © 


He goes on with giving infinite Praiſe to Epicu- 
rus, Who inſolently attack d Religion, and tri- 


umph d over it. 


Long time Men lay oppreſs d with flaviſh Fear, 
Religious Tyranny did domineer; wo 
Which being plac'd in Head'n, loo#d proudly down, 

And frighted abject Spirits with her Frawn. 

At laſt, a Mighty One of Greece began 

T*aſjert the nat'ral Liberty of Man. | 

By ſenſeleſs Terrors and vain Fancies led : 
To Slav'ry ; flrait the conquer d Fantom fled ; 
Not the fam d Stories o the Dey, 

Not all the Thunder / th threatning Shy, 
Could ſtop his riſing Soul; thro all he paſt 
The ſtrongeſt Bounds that pow'rful Nature caſt ; 
His vigorous and active Mind was hurl'd, _ 
Beyond the flaming Limits of this Warld, 
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Into the mighty Space, and there did fee, ; 
How things begin, what can, what cannot be. 
Thus by his Conqueſt we our Right regain, 
Religion he ſubdu'd, and we now reign. 


T ſhall end this Character with the Opinion of 
Dr. Burnet, in his ſecond Book Of the Theory + 
of the Earth : Lucretius, he ſays, was an Epi- 
curean more from his Inclination and the Bent 
of his Spirit, than from Reaſon or any Force of 
Argument. For tho' his Suppoſitions be very 
precarious, and his Reaſonings all along very 
ſlight, he will many times ſtrut and triumph, as 
if he had wreſted the Thunder out of Je s 
Right-hand ; and a Mathematician is not more 
conhdent of his Demonſtration, than he ſeems to 
be of the Truth of his ſhallow Philoſophy. He 
was certainly in earneſt in his Diſbeliet of the 
Immortality of the Soul, and a Future State; 
for he is ſaid to have laid violent Hands upon 
himſelf. And fo moſt unhappily did his ingeniaut 
Tranſlator tkewife. ; OY | 
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Notis Dion. Lambini, editio elegans. $4 
R apud Benenat. Paris, 1570. Ato. 
Notis Tan. Fabri. | Salmur. 1662. 4to. 
Elegantiſſimis & grandioribus Typis editus eft curd 
Mich. Maittaire. apud Tonſon, Lond. 1711. 4to. 
Notis integris Fariorum & Sigeberti Havercampi, 
ZEneis figuris ornatus, 2 vol. | | 
f 4 L. Bat. 1725. 4to. 
Cum Interpret, & Notis Tho, Creech. _ 0 4 
5 Oxon, 1695. vo. 
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In Latin, with a free Proſe Engliſh Verſion, adorned 
with Cuts, 2 vol. | 1743, 8V0. 


hundred and ſixty-ſixth Year of Rome Giraldus 
believes rather, he was born in the Peninſula 
Sirmio, formed by the Lake Benacus near Vero- 
na. His Defcent was conſiderable, for his Fa- 
ther was a Man of Fortune, and was admitted 
into Friendſhip with Julius Cæſar, who uſually 
lodged at his Houſe. He was invited to Rome 
very young by Manlius, a Nobleman, whom he 
celebrates in many of his Poems, and to whom 
he confeſſed he owed the greateſt Obligations. 
The Elegance of his Style, and the Delicacy of 
his Compoſitions, introduced him into the Ac- 
quaintance of the beſt Judges, and the Beauty 
of his Verſes procured him the Friendſhip and 
Conſideration of the Learned, and of the fine 
Wits, who were then at Rome in great abun- 
dance. 3 
His Writings inform us, that he had once 
contracted the cloſeſt Friendſhip with Furius and 
Aurelius, Men of ſome Quality and Diſtinction, 
who had run out their Fortunes by Extravagance. 
He repreſents them in his eleventh Epigram as 
ready to go to the End of the World, and in- 
| eg | | 0 


Fg US; ms 
to the wildeſt Places with him; but he ſays ſo 
many diſobliging things of them in other Places, 
that it cannot be thought their Friendſhip was 
of any Continuance; he repreſents them as 
open-mouth'd Wolves, that having nothing to 
live upon, could never free themſelves from 


N 1 W 
Aureli, Pater Eſuritionem, Sc. Ep. 21. 
Aurelius! | 

Father of Famine preſent and to come! 


HE repreſents them as greedy of Sodomy as of 
Bread, and threatens them with a horrible Treat- 
ment, if they continue to ſlander him, aud to 
debauch the Object of his Flame. He had after- 
wards, ſays Muretus, a grievous Quarrel with 
theſe two Perſons, and fatirized them in the bit- 
tereſt Verſes, becauſe they had branded him with 
Effeminacy, and that Aurelius had indeed at- 
_ tempted a Youth whom Catullus loved, and Furius 
had actually debauched him. So that this Poet 
was. ftained with that unnatural Vice, and com- 
plied with that faſhionable Impurity. F 
. CATUL LUS was of a gay amorous Diſpo-- 
ſition, and ſpeaks with great Paſſion of two of his 
Miſtreſſes, Iſpithilla of Verona and Chadia, to 
whom he gave the Name of Leſbia, in honour to 
Sappho, who was of the Ifland of LZeſbos, and 
whoſe Verſes pleaſed him wonderfully; he tranſ- 
lated or imitated ſome of them : He ſpeaks of his 
Leſbia, as of a very laſcivious Lady, and intro- 
duces her aſking him how many Kiſſes would ſa- 
tisfy him ; 


| Rueris quot mihi Baſiationes, SW. 
| | Leſbia 
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Leſbia my faireft, you require 
How many Kiſſes V. deſire, &c. 


He deſired, he ſays, as many as there are 
Grains of Sand in the Deſarts of Lybia, and Stars 
in the Heavens; but his Leſbia it ſeems became 

at laſt a common Proftitute : | 

Cæli, Leſbia illa, &c. 
Leſbia, my Friend, the beauteous She, 
bo more than Life was dear to me, 


Now plies in Alleys, and in Streets, 
And lies with every Man ſhe meets. 


It is ſaid, that this lewd Woman was the Siſter of 
the infamous Clodius, the great Enemy of Cicero. + 
HE ſuffered the common Fate of the Poeticat 
Tribe, for he was poor all his Life-time; which, 
without doubt, was in ſome meaſure owing to the 
rofligate Company he kept, and his extravagant 
xpences. He neither made his Fortune by his. 
Verſes, nor in his Travels into Bithynia with 
 Memmis, who had obtained the Government of 
it after his Prætorſhip. He compoſed a very paſ- 
fionate Epigram upon the Death of his Brother, 

for whoſe Loſs he was inconſolable, | Y 


Tu mea, Tu moriens, &c. Epig. 46. 

Thy Death, my Brother, has undone my State ; 
Our Family hes buried in thy Fate. 
_ He died in the Flower, of his Age, and in 
the Height of his Reputation, about thirty Years. 
-T old: Scaliger's Opinion cannot be ſupported, who. 
1 fays, he lived above ſeventy-one Years ; about 
7 tis time Virgil was purſuing his Studies at Cre- 
mona. The Poem upon Leſbia's Sparrow, ſome 

| | pretend 
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pretend he dedicated to Virgil, this Conjecture is 
founded upon two Verſes of Martial that are cer- 
tainly miſunderſtood, 1 | 


Hic for ſan tener auſus et Catullus, 
Magna mittere paſſerem Maroni. 


As if Catullus had preſumed to fend his Sparrow 
to Great Maro as his Friend. Martial there ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to Silius Italicus, a celebrated Poet, 
and one of his Patrons; he compliments him as if 
he had ſaid, I preſume to inſcribe this little Piece 
to you, as Catullus might have preſented his Poem 
on Leſbia's Sparrow to the great Virgil, had they 
flouriſhed at the ſame time. It is evident, that 
Martial profeſſed the greateſt Veneration for the 
Excellencies of Catullus; e e 63 OPENS 


8 magna fuo debet Verona a Catullo 5 
Quantum parva ſus Mantua Virgilio. 


THrrs Poet contracted a Friendſhip with C- 
cero, Who is ſaid upon ſome Oceaſion to plead 
as a Publick Advocate for him ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the Friendſhip between Julius Cæſar 
and his Father, he ſeverely lampoon'd that Em- 
peror, in the Perſon of Mamurra, one of his Fa- 

vourites, and a Surveyor of his Workmen in 
Gaul. The Verſes were very ſatirical, they laſhed - 
the ſevere Robberies of Mamurra, and the lewd 
Intercourſe, ſuppoſed to have paſſed between him 
and Ceſar : | 

Duis hoc poteſt videre, Ee. | Ep. 3% 

Who but a Wretch as vile can bear to ſee 


> 


Mamurra riot thus in Luxury ? _ 22 
a Rich 
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- Rich with the Spoils, and plunder d Wealth he bore, 


From long-hair d Gaul, and diſtant Britain's Shore, 


The Pathic Roman, who unmov'd can ſee | 
Such wanton Riot, is as baſe as He. 


THe fifty- eighth Epigram is yet more ſevere ; | 
Pulchrz convenit improbis Cinædis, 

bs Mamurrhæ Pathicaque Cæſarique. 

This ſuits with impious Pathicks well, 

Ceæſar and vile Mamurrha 


. CASAR, upon this Occaſion, behaved with 
his uſual Generoſity and Moderation; he was not 
ſilent indeed at the Injury he received, but obliging 
the Poet to make a ſlight Satisfaction, which he 
accepted; he invited him (ſays Suetonius) the ſame 
Day to Supper, and continued to lodge at his Fa- 
ther's Houſe, as he had done before. | 
THrx, Works of Catullus are inſcribed to Cor- 
nelius Nepos, whom he compliments on his 
Writing a general Hiſtory in three Books. Omne 
evum tribus explicare Chartis. We have not all 


his Pieces: Crinitus ſpeaks of an Ithyphallic Poem, 
or Verſes upon the Impure Divinity of Priapus, 


and Pliny aſcribes to him a Poem upon Inchant- 
ments uſed to make one's ſelf beloved: This 
Subject had been treated of before him by Theo- 
critus, and after him by Virgil. The Poem of 


the Vigil of Venus is falſely attributed to him. 
His early Death muſt be lamented by all true 
Lovers of Wit and Learning, ſince it has rob- 


bed us of many Improvements which he was 
likely to have made in this kind of Poetry: I 


_ © mean his Hendecaſyllables, where he ſeems to ex- 
cel moſt: There are ſome finiſhed Pieces of 


his 


| CL4TIUSL US: 
his that are inimitable in their kind : Such is 
the Poem upon Leſbia's Sparrow, and that on 
Acme and Septimius; the Tranſlation of Calli- 
machus's Elegy on Queen Berenices Hair alſo is 
an excellent Piece. His Lyric Poems are man 


of them well written, particularly the Carmen 


Seculare. Scaliger thinks he was too critical and 
exact, and too ſtrict an Obſerver of the Roman 
Elegancies. He is generally eſteemed the beſt 
Writer in the Epigrammatick Style. 

An Epigram, of all the Works in Verſe that 


Antiquity has produced, is the leaſt conſiderable; 


it is of no Worth at all, unleſs it be admi- 
rable, and it is ſo rare to ſee ſuch a one, that it is 
ſufficient to have made one in a Man's whole 
Life; and yet this Manner of Writing has its 
Beauty. This Beauty conſiſts either in the de- 
licate Turn, or in a lucky Word. The Greeks 


have underſtood this ſort of Poeſy otherwiſe than 


the Latins: The Greek Epigram runs upon the 
Turn of a Thought that is natural, but fine and 


_ ſubtle; the Latin Epigram by a falſe Taſte that 


ſway'd in the beginning of the Decay of the 


pure Latinity, endeavours to ſurprize the W orld- 


by ſome nipping Word, which is called a Point. 
atullus writ after the former manner, which is 
of a finer Character, for he endeavours to cloſe a 


natural Thought within a delicate Turn of Words, 


and within the Simplicity of a very ſoft Expreſ- 

ſion. Martial was in ſome manner the Author 
of this other way, that is to ſay, to terminate 
an ordinary Thought by ſome Word that is ſur- 
priſing. Judges of a good Taſte have always 
preferred the way of Catullus before that of Mar- 
tial, there being more of true Delicacy in that 
than in this. And in theſe latter Ages we xl 
5 5 . 1 cen 
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feen a noble Venetian, named Andreas Naugerius, 
who had an exquiſite Diſcernment, and who by 
a natural Antipathy againſt all that which is 
called Point, which he judged to be of an ill 
Reliſh, facrificed every Year in Ceremony a Vo- 
lume of Martial's Epigrams to the Manes of Ca- 
tullus, in honour to his Character. N 
Tits Poet has been cenfured for the Lewd- 
neſs of ſome of his Pieces; the Looſeneſs of his 
Thoughts, and his fulſome Expreſſions have given 
great Offence, and obliged his Judges to con- 
clude that he muſt have been a profligate De- 
bzuchee. But Bayle makes an Apology for 
him; he fays, that the ancient Romans had not 
Jaid down thofe Rules of Politeneſs, which at 
preſent make thoſe who compoſe obſcene Verſes 
fall into publick Contempt. Catullus therefore 
did his Character no great Harm by the groſs 
Obſcenities and infamous Impurities with 
which he poiſon'd many of his Poems. Pliny 
the Vounger is of the fs Opinion: It ſeems 
Obſcenity, according to the Ancients, was not 
only allowable in theſe ſort of Compoſitions, 
but when artfully dreſſed up was eſteemed one 


of its greateſt Beauties, Catullus wrote by this 
eee eee e eee e 


The Poet, I confeſs, . ſhould chaſte appear, 
Then may his luſcious Lines affe the Ear, 
Drvert with wanton Pleuſantry the Mind; 
Not vver-modeſt, but to Love inclin'd. 


Wx are told by Crinitus, that” Catullus had 
ſo great a Reputation for Learning, that by the 
Conſent of the beſt Judges, the gy” = 
JT... oc ru 


Doctus was affixed to his Name. Ovid thought 
that for Majeſty and Loftineſs of Verſe, he was 
no way inferiour to Virgil himſelf ; and tho' both 
the Plinys have condemned Catullus's Verſe as 
harſh and unpleaſant, yet he has generally been 
accounted a moſt elegant Poet, and has had ſe- 
yeral who have copied after him, The ſweeteſt 
and moſt polite of all the Poets, if he appears 
at any time hard and rough, eſpecially in his 
Epicks, yet he has made ſufficient amends by 
his wonderful pleaſant Wit, and by his pure 
Elegancy in the Roman Language. His Co- 
temporaries called him the Learned, becauſe he 
knew how to tranflate into Latin Verſe the 
moſt beautiful and delicate Pieces in the Greet 
Poets, which before him was thought impoſſible 
to be done. 8 

THE Reputation of Catullus ſinks very low 
in the Opinion of Julius Scaliger; he can up- 
on no account imagine the Reaſon, why this 
Poet was diſtinguiſh'd by the Ancients with the 
Title of the Learned; he does not ſee any thing 
in his Pieces but what is common and ordi- 
nary, His Style, he ſays, is generally hard and 
unpoliſhed, though indeed ſometimes it flows 
like Water, but has no Strength. He is often 
very immodeſt, and puts him out of counte- 
nance; ſometimes he is fo very languid and 
. faint, that he cannot but pity him; and he is 
often under ſuch Difficulties and Conſtraint, 


that he is exceedingly troubled and concerned 
for him, | | ; 3 


Eprrioxs 
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PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS'MARO, the 
| moſt excellent of all the ancient Roman 
Poets, flouriſh'd in the Time of Auguſtus; he 
was born on the fifteenth of October, in the 
Year of Rome Six hundred eighty-three, . in a 
Village called Andes, about three Miles from 
Mantua. His Father was a Man of low For- 
tune, his Name is unknown, but it is ſaid he 
was by Trade a Baſket-maker ; his Mother's 
Name was Maja. A Poet of his extraordinary 
Character muſt not be born without ſome ex- 
traordinary Circumſtances attending upon his 
Nativity. His Mother therefore dream'd that 
ſhe was deliver'd of an Olive-branch, which 
was no fooner ſet in the Ground, but it took 

root, 


TIR 
root, and ſprung up into a Tree, abound- 
ing with Fruit and Bloſſoms ; and going out 
next Day to a neighbouring Village with her 
Huſband, ſhe was obliged to ſtop by the way, 
and was deliver'd of him in a Ditch. The 
Child is ſaid not to have cried upon his firſt 
coming into the World like other Infants, 
but ſhew'd ſuch a ſmiling Countenance, as pro- 
miſed ſomething extraordinary, A Branch of 
Poplar (according to the Cuſtom of the Coun- 
try) was planted where his Mother was deliver'd 
of him, which ſprung up and grew fo faſt, that 
it ſoon came up to the Size of the other Trees 
| ſet thereabouts long before it. This Tree was 
called after his Name and conſecrated to him, 
which gave occaſion to a great deal of Super- 
ſition in the neighbouring Parts, eſpecially among 
the Tuſcans. : 

Ar ſeven Years of Age he was ſent by ſome 
Friends he found to ſtudy at Cremona, a No- 
man Colony; after which he made ſome ſtay at 
Milan, and then went to Naples, where he ſtu- 
died with the greateſt Diligence the Latin and 
Greek Literature, as he did afterwards the Ma- 
thematicks and Natural Philoſophy. - He learned 
Greek under Parthenius of Nicæa, and his Ma- 
ſter for Philoſophy was Syro, one of the greateſt 
Men of the Epicurean Set, tho* Virgil, upon 
maturer Judgment, became a Follower of the 
Platonic Syſtem. 3 e Fore 

AFTER ſome Time ſpent in his Studies, 
his 8 and Deſire of Knowledge led him 
to travel through Italy, when it is ſuppoſed he 
went to Rome. Then we are told he publiſhed 
his ſixth Eclogue, which Ro/cius rehearſing up- 
| | on 
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on the Roman Theatre, Cicero in admiration cal- 


——Magne ſpes altera Reme. 


His Paſtorals, ſays Donatus, were ſo well received 
by the Publick, that they were frequently ſung 
on the Stage. Now when Cicero had heard ſome 
of the Verſes, preſently diſcovering by his acute 
Penetration that the Author was no ordinary Ge- 
nius, he ordered the whole Eclogue to be re- 
hearſed from the beginning, which having ſtrict- 
ly attended to, he ſaid at the Concluſion The 
ether Hope of mighty Rome; as if he himſelf 
were the jir/t Hope of the Latin Tongue, and Vir- 
gil would be the ſecond. "Theſe Words were -af- 
terwards inſerted in the Æneis. The Truth of 
this Account is juſtly diſputed. Mr. Bayle ob- 
ſerves, that here is an Error in Chronology ; for 
it is certain, that Virgil did not write Lis Ec- 
logues till after the T'riumvirate of Octavius, 
AJark Anthony, and Lepidus, during which, it is 
well known, Cicero was barbarouſly murdered. + 
Fux ſmall Patrimony that Virgil bad in Tah, 
he loſt by a Decree of Augs/tus, who divided 
that Part of the Country among his Soldiers: 
and our young Poet was here involved in the com- 
mon Calamity. He applied himſelf upon this 
Occaſion to foes with whom he had ſtudied 
and contracted a cloſe Friendſhip. He recom- 
mended him to Pollo, then Governour of the 
Province, whoſe Favour introduced him into the 
Court of Auguſtus. From this Prince and Pro- 
tector of Learning, he obtained a Grant, by which 
his Lands were exempꝑt from the general Diviſion, 
as he declares in the firſt Eclogue. 5 A 
| is 


H. E 
Hic illum vidi, &c. | x 
There firſt the Youth of heavenly Birth I view'd, 


To whom our Monthly Victims are rene d. 
He heard my Vows, had graciouſiy decreed 
My Grounds to be reſtored, my Flocks to feed. 


When he came to take poſſeſſion of his little E- 
ſtate, one Arius a Centurion, to whole Lot his 
Lands were fallen, not only refuſed to comply 
with the Emperor's Mandite, but likewiſe uſed 
him fo roughly, that he was forc'd to fave his 
Life by ſwimming over the Mincius, and haſten 
back to Court, where he ſoon obtain'd full Re- 
dreſs and Satisfaction. n 
Some Authors lay an Imputation upon this 
Poet, and ſay he was far from being chaſte in his 
' Youth ; when others aſſure us that he was ſo 
modeſt, ſo reſerved and regular in his Words and 
Deportment, that the Inhabitants of Naples gave 
him a Surname derived from Virginity, by reaſon 
of the Purity of his Words and Manners... We 
are told he was ſo modeſt, that he preferred living 
retired in the Country to reſiding at Rome where 
he was admired. He ſeldom went thither, and 
ſo little affected appearing there, that when he 
obſerved he was followed and ſhewed, he ran in- 
to the firſt Houſe he found open. It is certain that 
in his Youth he wrote ſome laſcivious Verſes ; 
for Pliny, who had done fo likewiſe; juſtifies him- 
ſelf by many great Examples, particularly by that 
of Virgil. The Writer of his Life makes him 
the Author of the Priapeia, and ſome learned 
Men will have the Piece, which is {till extant © 
under this Name, to be really YirgiPs; but it 


ſcems rather to be a Collection of Poems, the: © 


Works of various. Authors. The Gravity and 
Vor. I. "= | Modeſty 
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Modeſty which reign throughout the neid, art 
indeed admirable. His Bucolics are not ſo mo- 
deft, he there relates very criminal Paſſions, but 
that is no Proof he was infected with them, The 
Paſſion for Boys was not leſs common in the Pa- 
gan Times, than that for Girls, ſo that a Writer 
of Eclogues may make his Shepherds talk accord- 
ing to this impious Faſhion, without relating his 
own Adventures, or approving the Paſſions he 
mentioned. It is certain there are many Stories 
that reflect upon the Reputation of this Poet 1 
is charged with the unnatural Sin, with loving 
Alexis, a Favourite of Mecænas, but they are 
repreſented only as Reports, founded upon Envy 
and Ill-nature. It is ſaid particularly, that Va- 
rus the Tragic Poet married a very learned Wo- 
man who lay with Virgil, and to whom he gave 
a Tragedy of his Compoſure, which ſhe made 
her Huſband believe was her own, and that Va- 
nus recited it as her own Performance. It it far- 
ther added, that the Poet obſcurely alludes to 
this Adventure in three Verſes of his third Ec- 
eos TOS Om 

| An mihi cantando, &c. 

An honeſt Man may freely take his own, 
The Goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won; 

A ſelemm Match was made, he loft the Prize 3 
Damon, aſt, if he the Debt denies. 


But Servius rejects this as an Allegory which no 
Author had mentioned, and which was directly 

oppoſite to the Nature of Paſtoral Poetry. 
FIRGLIL was received into the ſtricteſt In- 
timac the chief Wits of the Court of Auguſ- 
tus; = y means of Pallio he was admitted into 
the Favour and Friendſhip of Mecænas and Au- 
. -  guſius, 
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_ guſtus, who not only placed him above Want, 
but qualified him to __ his Studies, and to re- 
tire to Naples for the fake of his Health, for the 
Air of Rome was diſagreeable to his Conſtitution. 
Here he wrote his Geargicts, the Subject of which 
was very pleaſing to Auguſtus, who encouraged 
the People to cultivate and improve their Lands, 
which had ſuffered ſo much during the Civil 
Wars in Italy that laſted for many Years. He 
ſpent three Years on his Eclogues, but his Geor- 
gicks took him up ſeven; in compiling of 
this Work, he dictated ſeveral of the Verſes 
of it in a Morning, and ſpent the reſt of the 
Day in correcting, and reducing them to a 
ſmaller Number ; tor upon this Account he uſual- 
ly compared himſelf to a She-Bear, who is at 
deliver'd of a ſhapeleſs Lump, which ſhe af- 
terwards licks into Form. He hniſh'd this Piece 
when Auguſtus was upon his Return from the 
Conqueſt of "Opt which he reduced into a Pro- 
vince, and made Gallus, another of Virgiłs Pa- 
trons, Governour of it. This Gallus was per- 
| haps the fineſt Elegiack Writer among the Ro- 
mans, but his Works are now loſt ; thoſe that are 
extant under his Name being rejected by the beſt 
Criticks for a modern Compoſition. Donatus in 
the Life of Virgil ſays, that Virgil was four Days 
imploy'd in reading the Georgicks to Auguſtus, af 
ter his Return from the Battle of A&ium, while 
he remained at Atella for the Recovery of his 
Strength. Mecænas relieved him in the Taſk of 
Reading, as often as his Voice failed him. There 
Was a wonderful Charm, and a very great Sweet- 
neſs in his Pronunciation. Seneca relates that 
2 Montanus the Poet was uſed to ſay, that if 
— 
Ons - to 
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to Virgil, it ſhould be his Voice, his Countenance, - 
and his Action; for the ſame Verſes which ſound- 
ed well by his Pronunciation, did without that 
ſeem dry and inſipid. . 8 
Roll began the Eneid in the forty-ſecond 
Vear of his Age; this Poem was compoſed to 
convince the * of the Prerogative of Au- 
guſtus. The Hero of the Work 1s taken from 
the Iliad, where we have the Character of Aneas 
in the ſame Light of Actions and moral Behavi- 
our as we find him in the Æneid, free from all 
Violence, Pious and Good; and in this was ex- 
actly drawn the Character of Augu/tus. The #- 
neid is a Copy, as Macrobius obſerves, of the 
Iliad and Odyſjey; the Voyage is taken from the 
Odyſſey, the Battles from the Iliad. The firſt fix 
Books of this Poem took him up ſeven Years, 
We are told that when Auguſtus was abroad in 
the Expedition againſt the Cantabri, he fre- 
quently ſollicited Virgil by Letters, to fend him, 
as his Expreſſion was, the firſt Lineament of his 
Poem, which he refuſed at firſt, but at length 
lied to recite three whole Books to him, 
the ſecond, the fourth, and ſixth. The Elogy 
upon Marcus Claudius Marcellus, the Son of 
QHavia, the Emperor's Siſter, who died in the 
Flower of his Age, is inſerted in the ſixth Book 
with ſo much Skill, and fo admirably well turned, 


that O#@via when ſhe heard it fell into a Swoon 


at the Words Tu Marcellus eris, and was brought 


_--- to herſelf with great Difficulty, When ſhe reco- 


vered ſhe ordered the Poet ten thouſand Seſterces 
for every Line, which, for leſs than thirty Verſes, 
amounted to T'wo thouſand one Hundred Pounds 


zndupwards of our Money, * 
. He employed the reſt of his Life in geben 
| } | | K | S 
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Bis Poem of the #7e:d, which he finiſh'd in about 
four Years; but it never receiv'd his laſt Hand, 
being prevented by Death. He propoſed to beſtow 
a Retirement of three Years in poliſhing it; at- 
ter which he intended to apply the Remainder of 
his Life in the Studies of Philoſophy. He ſet out 
for Greece, and in his Journey he met Auguſtus 
at Athens, who was then returning from the Eaſt. 
This determin'd him to return into Italy with the 
Emperor; but his Curiofity carrying him to A- 
gara, he was there ſeized with a languiſhing Diſ- 
temper, which increaſing upon him in his Pallage, 
he arrived at Brunduſium in ſuch an ill ſtate of 
Health, that he died on the twenty-fecond of Sep- 
tember, about the fifty-fourth Year of his Age. 
WHEN he found his Diſtemper increaſed, he 
earneſtly aſked for his. Manuſcripts in order to 
commit his nes to the Flames, and becauſe no 
body was ſo complaiſant as to bring them, he 
ordered by his. laſt Will that they ſhould be 
burnt as an imperfect Work. Tucca and Va- 
7145 repreſented to him that Augu/tus would ne- 
ver ſuffer it. Upon this he bequeathed his Writ- 
ings to them, on Condition they ſhould add no- 
thing to them, and ſhould if they found any un- 
finiſhed Verſes, leave them in the fame Condition: 
So that Auguſtus was no farther the Cauſe of the 
Preſervation of this Poem, than that the Author 
deſiſted from his Reſolution, being told that this 
Prince would not ſuffer the Execution of it. It re- 
dounded greatly, ſays Bayle, to the Glory of this 
Monarch, that he diſcovered himſelf ſeriouſly in- 
tereſted in it, and that he oblig d Varius to that 
punctual Performance of the Condition under 
which the Manuſcript was left to him. There is an 
FPpigram extant, compoſed by Apollinaris, a Gram- 
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matian, upon the Order given by Virgil to bum 


his Eneid. It is but a ſingle Diſtich. 


Infelir alia cecidit prope Pergamon igne; 
Et pane oft alio Troja cremata rago. 


Troy 4 periſbd in a ſecond Flame. 


His Corps as he requeſted, was tranſported to 
Naples, and there buried. 


VIRGIL was tall and of a ſwarthy Com- 
Hons; of a clowniſh ungraceful Air, aukward 

ungenteel in his Deportment; this was 
ay owing to the Obſcurity of his Birth, and 

meaſure to his ill ſtate of Health, 
which allowing him the Uſe of little or no 
Exerciſe, robbed him of thoſe Graces of Body 
that are owing to it. His Conſtitution was 
weak, which Oblig'd him to eat little, and to 


drink no Wine. He was peeviſh in his Hu- 


mour, ſubject to violent Head-aches, and fo 
aſthmatick, that he was forced to f the 
ef Naw, and retire to the ſoſt Air of 
Naples, whete he ſpent moſt. of the latter Part 
of his Life: However, he was a Man of much 


Humanity, Gratitude, and Good-nature, He 


was bountiful to his Parents, and generous to 
His Relations; and yet died very rich, leaving 
dehind him near Seventy-five thouſand Pounds, 
which by bis Will was one half to be diſtri- 


| buted among his Relations, and the other to 


Ldecrenas, Tucca, and Varius, beſides a conſi- 
derable Legacy to Augiſtus, that politick Prince 


in eve 


having introduced a Cuſtom of being 
's Will. He was not inſenſible to the P 


for: of Love, as appears — 2" 
. His . „„ 
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and nueas, where he treats that Paſſion with 
more Delicacy than Anacreon, and with as much 
Softneſs as Ovid. He was fo fond of Retirement, 
that he became not only the greateſt Poet, but the 
22 Philoſopher, Hiſtorian, Anti and 

cholar of his Age. He had naturally a great 
Heſitation in his Speech, which was the Reaſon 
he left the Bar, where he never pleaded but once. 
He is faid to have written his own Epitaph: 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri raputre, tenet wane 
\ Parthenape ; cecini Paſcua, Rura, Ducts. 


Tux genuine and undifputed Works of this 
Poet are ten Ezlogues, or Bucolichs, four Books of 
Georgichs, and the neid, confifting of twelve 
Books; this Poem is unfimiſſid, for Sraliger af- 
ferts, that he intended to have added twelve 
more Books in Imitation of Hamer. 

Never any Man poſſeſſed all the Graces 
of Poeſy in fo eminent à Degree as Virgil; he 
had an admirable Taſte for what is natural, an 

exquiſite Judgment for the Contrivance, an in- 
comparable Delicacy for the Numbers and Har- 
mony of Verſification. He not only, ſays Sca- 
liger, excelled all human Wit, but raifed him- 
ſelf to a kind of Equality with Nature it ſelf. 
He conſtantly follows Nature, and Hamm her 
faithful Interpreter; fo that he is admirable up- 
on every Subject, and Maſter of all Styles. He 
keeps to the Characters and Humours of the 
Shepherds of thoſe Ages in his Paſtorals, with 
fuch Plainneſs and Propriety, fuch Pleaſantneſs 
and ſuitable Eaſineſs of Expreſſion, that one 
would think he had lived among thoſe | happy 
People, and been long 1 24a with the —_ 
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of their Flocks, their Amours and. harmleſs 
Differences. In his Georgicks he raiſes his Style, 
and deſcribes the Art of Tillage, the Govern- 
ment of the Bees, and all the Affairs of the 
Huſbandman, with ſuch found Judgment, ſuit- 
able Language, and proper Heightenings of Fan- 
cy, that every ſkilful Profeſſor of Agriculture 
muſt admire 1 ia for the firſt of his | Urn 
cies, and every learned Critick for the two 
next. In his * Poem he has come ſo near 
Homer, that he has raiſed himſelf far above all 
other Poets. Not to mention the Propriety and 
Sublimity of his Thought, the manly Elegance 
and majeſtick Conciſeneſs of his Expreflion, 
he is very admirable in the judicious and moſt 
agreeable Variety of his Numbers. In that Ex- 

cellency he does not in the leaſt yield to the glo- 
Tious Grecian, tho he had the Diſadvantage in 
his Language; Latin being a Tongue more 
<loſe and ſevere than Greet; neither having dif- 
ferent Dialects as that has, nor allowing that 
Latitude and Liberty of Variation which that 
does. The Plan of his Epic Poem is ſo noble 
and regular, his Conduct ſo prudent, his Cha- 
racters fo juſt and accurate, and his Ornaments 
Jo becoming, that both Mecænas and Auguſtus, two 
of the compleateſt Stateſmen and Scholars in the 
World, muſt allow the uneid to be a Maſter- 
piece. All the World acknowledgeth the - 
-zeid to be moſt perfect in its kind, and conſi- 
dering the Diſadvantage of the Language, and 
the Severity of the Roman Muſe, the Poem is 
ſtill more wonderful, ſince without the Liberty 
of the Greeian Poets the Diction is ſo great and 
noble, ſo clear, ſo forcible and expreſſive, ſo 
chaſte and pure, that even all the Strength and 


mpaſs 
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Compaſs of the Greek Tongue joined to Homer's 
Fire, cannot give us ſtronger and clearer Ideas, 
than the great Virgil has ſet before our Eyes, 
ſome few Inſtances excepted, in which Hamer 
thro* the Force of Genius hath excelled. | 

VIRGIL has been often compared with 
Homer, and the Merits of thoſe Poets frequently 
canvaſſed. No Author, or Man, ever excelled 
all the World in more than one Faculty, and as 
Homer has done this in Invention, Dirgil has 
in Judgment. Not that we are to think Homer 
wanted Judgment, becauſe Virgil had it in a 
more eminent Degree; or that Virgil wanted 
Invention, becauſe Homer poſſeſſed a larger 
Share of it, Each of theſe great Authors had 
more of both perhaps than any Man beſides, 
and are only ſaid to have leſs in Compariſon 
with one another. Homer was a greater Genius, 
Virgil the better Artiſt, In one we muſt ad- 
mire the Man, in the other the Work. Homer 
- hurries and tranſports us with a commanding 
Impetuoſity, Virgil leads us with an attractive 
Majeſty. Homer ſcatters with a generous Pro- 
fuſion, Virgil beſtows with a careful Magnifi- 
cence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his 
Riches with a ſudden Overflow, Virgil like a 
River in its Banks, with a gentle and conſtant 
Stream. When we behold their Battles, me- 
thinks the two Poets reſemble the Heroes they ce- 
lebrate. Homer, boundleſs and irreſiſtible as A. 
chilles, bears all before him, and ſhines more and 
more as the Tumult increaſes ; Virgil calmly 
daring, like Areas, appears undiſturbed in the 


miadſt of the Action, diſpoſes all about him, and 


conquers with Tranquillity. And when we look 
upon their Machines, Homer ſeems like his own 
. 5 K 5 Jupiter 
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Jupiter in his Terrors, ſhaking Olympus, ſcat- 
tering the Lightnings, and firing the Heavens; 
Virgil, like the ſame Power in his Benevolence, 
counſelling with the Gods, laying Plans for Em- 
pires, and regularly ordering his whole Creation. 
DRY. DE N ſpeaks of Virgil as a grave, ſuc- 
cinct and majeſtick Writer, one who weigh'd 
not only every Thought, but every Word and 
Syllable; who was ſtill aiming fo eroud his 
Senſe into as narrow a Compaſs as poſſible he 
could; for which Reafon he is fo very figura- 
tive, that he requires (as it were) a Grammar 
apart to conſtrue him. His Verſe is every 
where ſounding the very thing in your Ears, 
whoſe Senſe it bears; yet the Numbers are per- 
petually varied to encreaſe the Delight of the 
Reader, ſo that the ſame Sounds are never re- 
peated twice together. But though he is ſmooth 
where Smoothneſs is required, yet he is ſo far 
from 3 it, that he ſeems rather to diſ- 
dain it; for he frequently makes uſe of Syna- 
lpha's, and concludes his Senſe in the middle 
of his Verſe. He is every where above the Con- 
ceits of Epigrammatick Wit, and groſs Hyper- 
boles. He maintains Majeſty in the mid of 
Plainneſs ; he ſhines, but glares not, and is ſtate- 
Jy without Ambition, which is the Vice of Lucan. 
| Martial ſays of him, that he could have excelled 
Varius in Tragedy, and Horace in Lyrick Poetry; 
but out of Deference to his Friends he attempted 
neither. | Yes 5 
SIR Witham Temple ſays, he does not wonder 
that the famous Dr. Harvey, when he was read- 
ing Virgil, ſhould ſometimes throw him down 
upon the Table, and fay; He had a Devil. A- 
mong the Follies of Caligula, we may * 
- 1 edly 


N K ˙ 
edly reckon his Contempt and Hatred of this 
Poet, whoſe Writings and Effigies he endeavour- 
ed to remove out of all Libraries; he had the 

Confidence to ſay, that Virgil had neither Wit 
nor Learning. The Emperor Alexander Severus. 
judged quite otherwiſe, he called him the Plata 
of the Poets, and placed his Picture with that of 
Cicero, in the Temple, in which he had placed 
Achilles, and other great Men. He was ſo.much 
reſpected by the Senate and People of Rome, 
that when they heard any of his Verſes in the 
Theatre, every body immediately ſtood up; and 
if by chance Virgil was preſent, Tatituis ſays, they 
gave him the ſame Reſpect as they did to Cæſar 
himſelf. | | 
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T ypis eleganti ſſimis impreſſus eſt. ä | 

© yp — Pariſiis, vulgo Louvre. 

Fo 1041. Folio. 
Cbaractere eleg. & grand. edidit Joh. Ogilvius. 
Centum æneis figuris a Wenceſlao Holla inciſis ornata 
eſt hec editio. Lond. 1658. 
Commentario illuſtratus @ Lud. de la Cerda, E a of. 
| -Col. Agrip. 1642. Folio. 

Servii & Pierii Commentariis & wariis Lerr. enitus 


eſt a Rob. Stephano. Pariſ. 1532. Folio. 
Coammentis Val. Guellii, acerait Appendix Vixgiliana, | 
notis Jol. Scaligeri. | 


apua Plantin. Ant. 157 NY Folio. | 
 Commentario Frid. Taubmanni. ; U wy 4to. | 
Dpis elegantifſ. & magximis impreſſus «ft. 8 oa | 

| Th : 1701. 4 /3/ 
I uſum ſereniſ. Delphini 1 Interpretatione Noise. 
3lluftravit Car. Ruæus. Pariſ. 167 f. 40. 
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\ Notis integris veterum & ſelefis recentiorum ac æneis 
figuris — curd Pancratii Maſvicii, 2 v. 
Leovard. 1717. 4to. 


Notis V arior. & Indice Erythrei, a Jac. Emeneſſio, 
4 vol. 
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HORACE. 


UINTUS HOR ATIUS FL AC. 

CUS, was born at Venuſium, a City of J- 
taly, in the beginning of December, —— the 
Year of Rome Six hundred eighty-eight, three 
Years after the Conſpiracy of Catiline. His Fa- 
ther is ſaid to be a Salter, and the Son of a Freed- 
man, and a Tax-gatherer : The Circumſtances of 
his Fortune were not ſtraitned, and obſerving an 


. early Forwardneſs in his Son, he: reſolved to fur- 


niſh him with a ſuitable Education, and for that 
Purpoſe removed him to Rome, when he was 
about ten Years old. He bred him in the beſt 


School, and in the Company of Noblemen of the 


Arſt Quality. . The Father had a good Share of 


natural Senſe, and, fond of the Proſpect of his 
| Son's future Character, he took a. pleaſure in 


Forming the Morals of the Youth himſelf; and 


all the Virtue, Generoſity, and good Conduct that 


were ſo remarkable in the Life of this excellent 


Poet, were principally owing to the Care and 


en of the 1 of Fathers, as the Son 
4 | in 
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in many Places of his Works very gratefully con- 
feſles. 775 : 


Si neque Avaritiam, &c. Sat. vie Lib. 1. 


F none on me can truly fix Diſgrace, 
7 Jam neither covetous nor baſe; 

F innocent my Life ; if, to commend 
Myſelf, I live belov'd by every Friend, 
1 thank my Father for't. [+58 5h 


Wu he was about eighteen he was ſent to 
Athens, where he compleated what his Father 
had ſo well begun, and acquired all thoſe Ac-- 

compliſhments that . polite Learning, added to 
an ingenuous Education, could afford him. Bru+ 
tus about this time going into Macedonia, and 
being under great Difficulties to furniſh his Ar- 
my with Officers, took Horace into his Service, 
and made him a Tribune ; but he ſhamefully 
fled at the Battle of Philippi, and, which was the 
moſt inglorious Action in a Soldier, he threw 
away his Shield. This he confeſſes himſelf in 
an Ode to his Friend Pompeius Varus, who was 
with him in that Battle, and was his Companion 
in Flight. =O | oy 


Tecum Philippos, &c. 


T he bloody Wars, Philippi's Field, 
Ignobly having loſt my. Shield, ED 
With thee I ſaw ſecure from Wound, 
T ſaw the Fight, when Pompey proud, 
To Cæſar's flronger Virtue bot d, | 
And baſely bit the bloody Ground. 
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Tt is ſuppoſed that Horace would , ſcarce have been 
fo ingenuous as to confeſs this infamous Adven- 
ture, if he had not had the Examples of two great 
Poets, Archilochus and Alcæus, before him, who 
both owned themſelves guilty of the ſame Cow- 
ardice. | | 
THe general Rout at Philippi reduced this 
run-away Tribune to the greateſt Diſtreſs, for 
his Eſtate was forfeited, and became a Prey to 
the Conquerors. He was naturally 2 
and loved Retirement, but Neceſſity obliged 
him to write, and his Muſe ſo ſucceſsfully aſ- 
ſiſted him, that ſhe ſoon introduced him into 
the moſt polite Company. He ſoon became 
acquainted with Virgil, who recommended him 
to Mecænas, the general Patron of Learning in 
that Age. This great Courtier ſpoke favour- 
ably of him to Auguſtus, who was ſo taken with 
his Merit and Addreſs, that he made him his. 
chief Confident in his private Pleaſures and Di- 
verſions, offered him Honours and Advantages, 
which he in a great meaſure refuſed, and re- 
ſtored him to the Pofleion of his Eſtate. Grow- 
ing ſtill more intimate with Mecænas, he had 
the Opportunity to diſcover all the amiable 
Parts of his Character, which wonderfully en- 
deared his Patron to him, and made him con- 
ceive a very tender Friendſhip for him. The 
continued Favour of the Emperor furniſhed our 
Poet with ſuch a Competency, as left him at 
full liberty to retire, * enjoy the Fruits of the 
Imperial Bounty. He ſenſibly, in many places, 
2. the Pleaſures of a Country Life, and 
the Delights of his little Villa, or Seat at-T:- 
Eur, and that in the Country of the Tarentines. 
His Love of Retirement increaſing 1 his 
EY . 5 | ge, 
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Age, he took up the Reſolution at length of 
leaving the City, and ſpent the Remainder of 
his Days in the Eaſe and Privacy of a rural 
Life. He died about hfty-ſeven, on the twenty: 
ſeventh of November; his Friend Mecænas died 
the Beginning of the ſame Month. Horace did 
not ſurvive long enough to write his Elegy; he 
was ſo nearly affected with his Loſs, that it 
helped to ſhorten his Life. He was buried near 
Mecenas's Tomb, and by his laſt Words declared 
Auguſtus his Heir, the Violence of his Diſtem- 
per being ſuch, that he was not capable to ſign 
his Will. He was wholly indifferent to atry mag- 
nificent Funeral Rites, or fruitleſs Sorrows for his 
Death; he was confident of Immortality from 
his Works. 1 | 


== Abſint inani funere næniæ, &c. Lib. li. Od. 20. 
Say not 1 died, or fred a Tear, 
Nor round my Aſhes mourn 
Mor of my needleſs Obſeguies take care; 
All Pomp and State is laſt upon an empty Urn. 


HORACE was of a chearful Temper, fond 
of Eaſe and Liberty, but ready to ſerve his 
Friend, and grateful to his Benefactors; of a 
tender and amorous Diſpoſition z warm and 
paſſionate, but ſoon pacified. He was gay, and 
gave far into the Gallantries of the Age, till 
Time ſtole in upon his Amours ; but even Fifty 
could not fave him. Love returned to the 
Charge, and after he had for ſome time bid 
farewel to it, made him feel his Power. . Af- 
ter this Attack he feems to have maſter' d his 
Paſſions, and from this Time lived in an un- 
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diſturbed and philoſophical Tranquillity. He 


loved good Company and a chearful Glaf;, but 
being a Perſon of an elegant Taſte in Conver- 


ſation, he affected an intire Freedom, and that 
the Glaſs ſhould circulate, or ſtand ſtill at the 


Diſcretion of his Gueſts. He was very ſhort and 
corpulent, as Auguſtus in a Letter to him informs 


us, comparing him to the Book he ſent him, 
which was but a little thick Volume. He was 


grey-headed about forty, of a weak Complexion, 
and 3 to have ſore Eyes, which made him 


uſe little Exerciſe, and he was better able to bear 


Heat than Cold. This made him ſpend the 
Winter Seaſon at Tarentum, that lies in the 
warmeſt Climate of all 7zaly. N 


Corporis exigui, pracanum, ſolibus aptum. 


Grown Grey before the time, T hate the Coll. 


And ſeek the Warmth. 


The Works of Horace conſiſt of five Books of 
Odes, his Carmen Seculare, two Books of Sa- 
tires, two of Epiſtles, and his Letter to the 


two Piſos upon the Art of Poetry. The Ode, 


fays Rapin, ought to have as much Nobleneſs, 


Elevation and Tranſport, as the Eclogue has of 
Simplicity and Modeſty. Tis not only the 
Wit that heightens it, but likewiſe the M: 
for its Uſe is to fing the Praiſes of the Gods, 
and to celebrate the illuſtrious Actions of Great 
Men, fo it requires to ſuſtain all the Majeſty of 
its Character, an exalted Nature, a great Wit, 
. a daring Fancy, an Expreſſion noble and ſpark- 
ling, yet pure and correct. All the Briſkneſs 
and Life which Art has by its Figures, is not 


atter, 


lufficient 
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ſufficient to heighten the Ode ſo far as its Cha- 
racter requires. But the reading alone of Pin- 
dar is more capable to inſpire this Genius, than 
all the Reflections in the World. Horace found 
the Art to join all the Force and high Flights 
of Pindar with all the Sweetneſs and Delicacy }. 
of Anacreon, to make himſelf a new Character 
by uniting the Perfections of the other two. 
For beſides that he had a Wit naturally plea- 
fant, he had Nobleneſs in his Conceits, and De- 
licacy in his "Thoughts and Sentiments. The 
Parts of his Odes that he was willing to finiſh 
are always Maſter-pieces, but it requires a very 
clear Apprehenſion to diſcern all his Wit; there 
are many ſecret Graces and hidden Beauties in 
his Verſe, that few can diſcover. He is the 
only Latin Author that writ well in that Verſe 
among the Antiene. 7 
HORACE, fays Scaliger, is the moſt exact 
and elaborate of all the Gree and Latin Poets; 
his Lyricks have an harmonious and majeſtick 
Sound; his Oaes are fo full of Fancy and 
Beauty, ſo much Purity in the Style, ſo great a 
Variety, and ſuch new Turns in the Figures, 
that they are not only Proof againſt the Cen- 
lure of Criticks, but alſo above the higheſt En- 
comiums. Theſe Compoſitions of his are of 
ſeveral ſorts, they are either Moral, Panegyri- 
cal, or Bacchanalian ; in his Lyrick Poems up- 
on divine Matters he is grave and majeſtick ; 
in thoſe which contain the Praiſe of his Heroes, 
pompous and ſublime; in thoſe that relate to 
Pleafure and free Enjoyment, gay and lively. 
In his Iambics he is ſevere and cutting. That 
which will diſtinguiſh his Style from all other 
Poets, is the Elegance of his Words, and Nu- 
. merouſneſs 


— 


—— 
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merouſneſs of his Verſe; there is nothing ſs L 
delicately turned in all the Roman Language. | 
There appears in every Part of his Diction, 1 
or (to ſpeak Engliſb) in all his Expreſſions, a 
kind of noble and bold Purity. His Words are 

choſen with as much Exactneſs as Virgil's, but 
mere ſeems to be a greater Spirit in them. There 

is a ſeeret Happineſs attends his Choice, which 

in Petronius is called Curioeſa Felicitas, which I 

ſuppoſe he had from the feliciter Audere of Ho- 

race himſelf. But the moſt diſtinguiſhing Part of 

all his Character ſeems to be his Briſkneſs, his Jol- 

lity, and his Good-humour. His Carmen Seculare 
* at the expreſs Command of Auguſtus 
HORACE, by his natural Temper, was in- 
Ehnable to Satire, but rather to genteel Raille- 
ry than ſharp Reproaches; he ſeems b 
dis Genius of any thing, but chiefly applied 
himſelf to Satire, by the Tendency of his natw- 
ral Gaiety, which made him rally ſo y 
upon all Occaſions. He had found in his Na- 
ture the Seeds of this Character, which he a. 


terwards cultivated with ſo much Succeſs : And 
being à Courtier himſelf, and a little looſe in 
his Morals, I mean the Practice, it was Pru- 
dence in him to indulge his Vein rather in ex» 

poling the Fopperies and Abſurdities of the Age, 

chan ſeourging its Vices, which were certainly 
great and numerous enough, tho* Men had not. 
et triumph'd in ſuch open and monſtrous 
normities, as muſt diſhonour any other Reign 
but that of Nero and Domitian. He was not a 
oper Man to arraign the ſcandalous Vices, at 

- Teat if the Stories which we hear of him are 
true, that he practiſed ſome of them, which * 
2 5 © 


Fd 


G U 
df honour to him, I forbear to mention. It 
was not for a Clodius to accuſe Adulterers, e- 
ſpecially when Augiſtus was of that Number; 
ſo that, tho his Age was not exempt from the 
worft of Villanies, yet our Poet was not fit to 
repreſent them in an odious Character, becauſe - 
himſelf was dipt in ſome of the ſame Actions. 

THis Poet has pn adapted the Style of 
his Verſe to the Deſign of his Work, it is near- 
ly allied to Proſe. in his Satires and Epiſtles. By 
this means he purſues his Subject more cloſe- 

„and reaſons without declaiming. He ran- 
acked the Schools of the Philoſphers, and ex- 
tracted from them a Sett of admirable Principles 
for the Direction of Human Life. There is 
not, ſays Blondel, any thing among the Antients, 
which is more proper to imprint upen the Mi 
true Sentiments of moral Honeſty, than the 
Works of Horace. His Advice is applicable to 
all Occaſions, he includes in his Diſcourſes n6t 
only all the Rules of Morality, but alſo of civil 
Converſation. He is teaching us in every Lane, 
and is perpetually moral ; he had found out the 
Skill of Virgil to hide his Sentences, to give you 
- 5 75 of mn. without ſhewing — in 
their full Extent. Folly was the ry 
of Horace, and not Vibe, and Pugs — 
few notoriouſly wicked Men, in comparifon 
with a Shoal of Fools and Fops, ſo tis a harder 
thing to make a Man wiſe than to make him 
honeſt. His Divine Wit left nothing untouch'd, 
he entered into the inmoſt Receſſes of Nature; 
found out the Imperfections even of the moſt 
Wiſe and Grave, as well as of the Common 
People. He laughs to ſhame all Follies, and 
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than by Severity of Precepts. His Satires and 
Epiſtles, beſides their Salt and Spirit, have the 
Air of a gentee] Negligence, and unforced Ea- 
ſineſs, which no Study or Diligence of Imita- 
tion can reach. There is that Purity of Style 
and Pleafantry of Humour, that are no leſs ad- 
mirable and entertaining in their kind, than 
the Grandeur of Virgil. He every where ſhews 
himſelf to be a Scholar and a Critick, a Gentle: 
man and a Courtier. His Sprightlineſs of Ima- 
gination is temper'd with — — and he 
is both a pleaſant Wit, and a Man of Prudence. 
If he had undertaken an Epic Poem, no doubt 
but he had ſucceeded. That Paſſage is wonder- 
fully commended, wherein he gallantly pleads his 
Incapacity for Heroic Poetry in lofty and He- 
roick Lines 1 ; 


m——Cupidum, Pater optime, Vires 
Deffcium, nec enim quivis horrentia pilis 
Agmina, nec fratta pereuntes cuſpide Gallos, 
Aut labentis equo deſcribit vulnera Partbi. 


¶ have the Will, but when I ftrive to fly, 
Ay Ning i too weak, nor can I fly fa high, 
For *tis not every one can paint a War, * 
How Iron Armies dreadful gay appear, 

The Galli falling by a braver Force, | 
Or wounded Parthians tumbling from their Horſe. 


His Tract de Arte Poetica, which is really 
no more than an Epiſtle to the two Piſo's, is 
an excellent Piece of Criticiſm, as well as his 
other Epiſtles and: Satires, yet it is ſuppoſed to 
be a Work not ſo well finiſhed as might rea- 
ſonably have been expected from the Hand 1 - 


C CE. 
ſo great a Maſter. The Oeconomy, ſays Laſſius, 
which Horace has obſerved in his Art of Poetry, 

is not very regular nor exact, all that he conſi- 
der'd was, to heap together a great many Rules 
and Precepts, without - regarding Method or Or- 
der. This Piece is no more than an Interpreta- 
tion of Ariftotle's Treatiſe of Poeſy, and this 
Poet was the firſt who propoſed this great Model 
to the Romans; he obſerved as little Method as 

Ariſtotle did, becauſe, perhaps, it was writ in an 
Epiſtolary Form, whoſe Character ought to be 
free, and without Conſtraint. * HET 
Bor after all, fays Dryden, the Delight which 
Horace gives me, is but languiſhing ; he may ra- 
viſh other Men, but I am too ſtupid and inſenſi- 
ble tobe tickled. When he barely grins himſelf, 
and, as Scaliger ſays, only ſhews his white Teeth, 
he cannot provoke to any Laughter. His Urba- 

nity, that is, his Good Manners, are to be com- 
mended, but his Wit is faint z and his Subject, 
if I may dare to ſay ſa, almoſt infipid. His low 
Style is according to his Subject, that is, gene- 
rally groveling. He was a Rival to Lucilius his 
Predeceſſor, and was reſolved to ſurpaſs him in 
bis own manner. LZucilius, as we fee by his re- 

maining Fragments, minded neither his Style nor 
his Numbers, nor his Purity of Words, nor his 
Run of Verſe. Horace therefore copes with him 
in that humble way of Satire, writes under his 

own Force, and carries a dead Weight that ne 
may match his Competitor in the Race. This' 
I imagine was the chief Reaſon why he minded 
only the Clearneſs -of his Satire, and the Clean- 
neſs of Expreſſion. Without aſcending to thoſe 
Heights, to which his own Vigaur might haye 

carried him; but limiting his Defire ws 
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the Conqueſt of Lucilius, he had his Ends of his 
Rival who lived before him, but made way for 
a new Conqueſt over himſelf by Juvenal his 


 Qucceſlox, 


. HORACE, for aught I know, might have 
tickled the People of his Age; but among the 
Moderns, if we believe Dryden, he is not ſo ſuc- 


ceſsful. They who ſay he entertains ſo pleaſant- 


ly, may perhaps value themſelves on the Quick- 
neſs of their own Underſtandings, that they can 
ſee Jeſts farther off than other Men. They may 
find occaſion of Laughter in the Mit- Battle of 
the two Buffoons, Sormentus and Cicerrus, and 
hold their Sides for fear of burſting, when Rypi- 
lius and Perſius are ſcolding. For my own part, 
I can only like the Character of all four, which 
are judiciouſly given; but for my heart I cannot 
ſo much as ſmile at their inſipid Raillery. I ſee 


not why Perſius ſhould call upon Brutus to re- 


venge him on his Adverſary, and that becauſe he 


had killed Julius Cz/ar for endeavouring to be a 


King, therefore he ſhould be deſired to murder 
Rupilius, only becauſe his Name was Mr. King. 
A miſerable Clench, in my Opinion, for Horace 
to record. Were all his Satires of this Strain, 
the Poet would certainly have forfeited, by writ- 
ing them, all the Reputation he had gained by his 
Odes. But this ſeems to have been a Juvenile 
Work, and therefore the more excuſable. 


\ 
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A. TIB UL LUS. 


AE LBIUS TIBULLUS, the Prince of the | 
Elegiack Writers, was born at Rome about 
Six kindred and ninety Years after the Founda- 
tion of the City. That he was born upon the 
ſame Day with Ovid is an Error of a long ſtand- 
ing, but is now fully diſcovered and given up. 
| He had the Name of Albius, ſome ſuppoſe, from 

the Beauty of his Complexion. Horace ſeems to 
give another Turn to it, when, whether defign'd 
or r accidental, he plays r his Name. 


of — Se ere e ns 
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Albi, no/trorum ſermonum Candide Jude. 
His Family was of principal Note, his Parents be- 
ing of the Equeſtrian Order, illuſtrious both in 
Peace and War; to the Advantages of a Noble 
Birth, he receiv'd the additional Privilege of a 
plentiful Eſtate, and the peculiar Graces of a 
beautiful and comely Perſonage. "= 
H ſcarce began to be known to the World, 
| hefore he found the Favour and Friendſhip of 
Meſfſala Corvinus, one of the braveſt and politeſt 
Men among the Romans, a Patron worthy our 
Poet, famous as to martial Aﬀairs, an admira- 
ble Judge of Learning, and a curious Orator ; 
for which he was ſo remarkable, that Cicero had 
an extraordinary Value for him, even when but 
young: To this Great Man Virgil dedicated 
is Ciris; Horace mentions him with great re- 
ſpect, and Quintilian ranks him among his Ma- 
ſters of Oratory. _ . . . | 
* TngsE Advantages of Wealth and Beauty, 
ö added to a gay Temper, led our Poet very early 
1 into a Perſuit of all thoſe Pleaſures and Extra- 


* 


| Vvoagancies, whereto. Youth are uſually inclined ; 
fl among which the Eſteem of Women, and the 
5 Perſuits of Love were the chief. The firſt Miſ- 
iy treſs that engaged his Mind, was that Lady whom 


8 he addreſſes under the Name of Delia; but Apu- 
19 leius has obliged us with her right Name, which 
was Plania : Whether ſhe was married during the 
time of his Amours with her or before is doubt- 
ful; he in ſome Places writing to her and inviting. 
her into the Country, as if diſengaged from any 
Confinement ; and in others railing at the ſtrict 
Watch kept over her, and adviſing her to deceive. * 
them: Arts which ſhe preſently learn'd, and to that 
2» Perfection, 


** r 1 
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Perfection, as to deceive even her Inſtructor; and 
notwithſtanding his Fondneſs for her, ſhe had 
more Favourites than were conſiſtent with the 

Quiet of Tibullus. 

TRE ſecond Miſtreſs ws ſhe who is called 
by the Name of Neæra, tho placed the third 
in his Works; but ſince Ovid has told us Nemeſis 
is the laſt, it is to be ſuppoſed this Lady was be- 
tween Delia and her. The Name is by Fabricius 
ſaid to be generally applied to a common Woman 
of the Town, but I think without the leaſt Rea- 
ſon, fince we find it frequently applied to Perſons 
not bearing that Character. Thus Homer uſes it, 
and Flaccus reckons it among the Names of the 
chief Women of Lemnos; to which we ma add 
the faithful Attendant upon Cleopatra at her 
Death. Nor can it be imagin'd that ſhe was a 
Woman of a looſe Character, ſince he addreſſes 
her at a greater Diſtance than the reſt, ſeems to 
expoſtulate with her upon her Unkihdnek i in diſ- 
liking him, rather than her Baſeneſs in deceiving 
him, and by calling her Chaſte, has removed ill 
Cauſe for ſuch Suſpicion ; he ſeems to have a De- 
fire of marrying her, but upon being diſappointed 
we hear no more mention of her. And Ovid is 
ſilent upon this account when he reckons up his 
other Miſtreſſes, I ſuppoſe having a Regard to her 
as Woman of Quality and Character. It is not 
unlikely that this is * ſame with that Ghcera 
whom Horace mentions to Tibullus, when ke bids 
him not to be overtroubled at her nk iis ano- 
ther more than him, tho' ſome think it is poken 
of Nemeſis. 

Hrs third and laſt Miftreſs was Nemeſis, a Per- 
| ſon for whom he ſeems to expreſs the greateſt Paſ- 

hon, a Woman of a covetous and mercenary 
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Temper, which he frequently complains of. O- 
vid makes mention of this Lady as much cele- 
brated by him, as does Martial likewiſe, and gives 
her a Character not very commendable. As for 
Sulpicia, whom he has likewiſe complimented, 
ſhe ſeems to be no otherwiſe a Favourite of his, 
than as ſhe was eſteemed by Meſſala and Cerin- 
thus, tho ſome deny that Piece in Praiſe of Sul- 
picia to be writ by him, but take it to be com- 
poſed by ſome Perſon in the time of Domitian ; 
and that ſhe was the ſame whom Martial likewiſe 
celetrates, Wife of Calenus. But tho' there is 
ſuch a Perſon mentioned by Martial, it is by no 
means to be inferred from thence, that there was 
no other fine Woman of that Name but ſhe ; nor 
was it worth the while of any other Poet to in- 
vent all thoſe little Pieces in the fourth Book, and 
fix the Names of Meſſala and Cerinthus to them 
they rather ſeem to be the gay Effect of ſome lit- 
tle Incidents in their Acquaintance. She is here 
in one place called the Daughter of Servius Sulp;- 
cius, who was Conſul, and killed at Mutina, b — 
ing ſent thither by the Senate againſt Anthony. 
Whoever ſhe was, ſhe is ſuppoſed to be a ſingular 
Favourite of ſala, and celebrated by him in 
his Poems; which Virgil hints at in writing to 
Meſſala. . 
Tnus Tibullus gaily trifled away the early 

Part of his Life, oY Ph Uſe of the Advice he 
he gives others to employ their time, and ſeize 
every Pleaſure as it comes. But however he 
might value the Ladies, there lies a heavy Charge 
againſt him of a deteſtable Crime, too common 
at that time, as it is at this. And indeed ſome 

Part of his Writings give too much Cauſe of Su- 
ſpicion; but this perhaps may rather * 

1 | rom. 
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from the raſh Conjectures of his Readers, than 
from any Defign or real Inclination of his. The 
Notions of Platonic Love were too common at 
that time, and it was no ſtrange thing to write 
in a Style expreſſive of Terms too amorous for 
our Ears. | 5 $4 | 
TEE Perſons he is ſaid to eſteem, were Ma- 
ratus and Tytius ; the firſt was a Phænician, and 
ſo called from a City in that Country called 
Marathon, mentioned by Mela, his true Name 
being Cyrus, as it was common to call Captives 
or Slaves by the Name of Kings and Perſons of 
former Note. | | 


Lib. I. Eleg. 4. ; 
Alas ! haw Marathus a thouſand ways 
Diſtratts my Soul, and kills me with Delays ! 
No Rules or Precepts ſerve to gain his Love, 
Nor Arts avail, nor any Means can move 
Indulge my Love, leſt I in time ſhall grow 
A common Tewn-Talk, and a pointed Show, 

| Scorn'd and derided by the youthful Train, 

For teaching Rules myſelf muſt own are vain. 


This is that Cyrus whom Horace ſpeaks of as a 
- Quitor of Pholoe, | i 


Albi, ne doleas, e. O4. I. 1. Od. 33. 


Albius dei, deſiſt to mourn, 
Too mindful of fair Glycera's Scorn: 
Nor farther urge the mournful Strain, 
Nor ſing ſoft Elegies in vain: 
Since ſhe for one more young than you, 


Forgets her Faith, and breaks her Vow. 
| WS PPG CLuonſider, 


Quid Titius, Ramana brevi, c. 


Aud is he well, and doth he think of nme? 
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Conſider, fair Lycoris' Pain | 
| or Cyrus, meets a cold Diſdain ; 
| While Cyrus with a diff rent View, 
Does proud Pholot's Love purſue. 
But M alues with Goats ſhall join ere ſbe 
Conſent to one ſo vile as he. 


He was a Rival to Horace, and that 4 dangerous 


one too; for Horace repreſents him as a proud 
haughty Perſon, and a raſh Puniſher of a jilt- 
ing Miſtreſs. TO 


Nec metues protervam, &c. Od. I. 1. Od. 17. 
Nor ſaucy Cyrus fear, he's far away, 
He ſhall not fee, nor ſeize, nor tea. 
Thy Chaplet from thy Hair, &c. - 


I ſuppoſe he was no great Favourite of Horace 


upon this ſcore, and therefore to this Character he 


in another Place adds that of a baſe, inconſtant 
Man. | 1 | 
TITIUS is ſuppoſed to be that Septimius, or 


Septimius Titius, a Liyrick Poet, who was fami- 


Har with Horace; he wrote likewiſe Tragedies 


and Comedies, but his Works are loſt. He has, 
ſays the old Scholiaſt upon Horace, a famous 
3 by the Via Appia at Aricia, a Town 
in Latium. | 


Epiſt. Lib. 2. Ep. 3. 


And what doth Titius, he of nr Fame, 
Who doth not frar to drink of Pindar's Stream, 


Who ſcorns known Springs and Lakes, that glorious he, 


Bur 


A. T IBU EL US. wat 
Bor the Life of Tibullus was not intirely 
taken up with Eaſe and Indolence; for about 
the twenty-eighth Year of his Age the Pannoni- 
ans began to rebel, againſt whom Mleſſala went, 
and with him our Poet, in which Expedition, 
he ſays, he ſaw a Man at Arupinum above a 
hundred Years of Age, and even then a vigorous 
active Soldier. Hs ſecond Expedition was 
with Meſſala into Syria, of which he grievouſſy 
complains in his laſt Elegy of the firſt Book. 
Me/jala was ſent. with an extraordinary Power 
into Syria, in which Expedition Tibullus attend- 
ed him; but touching at Corfu, he fell dan- 
gerouſly ill, and was forc'd to ſtay behind upon 
that Iſland; but afterwards recovering, he fol- 
| lowed him into Cilicia, Syria, and Egypt. If 
he had died of that Illneſs, he deſired this Epitaph 
might be inſcribed over him : . 


Hic jacet immiti conſumptus morte Tibullus, 
Meſlalam terra dum ſequiturque mari. 


Here lies Tibullus ain by Deatls ſore Hand, 
Abo fallow'd Meſſala by Sea and Land, 


His laſt Appearance in publick Affairs was his 
Attendance upon Meſſala, in the Expedition to 
Aquitain, whither Meſſala went Proconſul. In 
this War he behaved with Dignity, and was re- 
warded with military Honours. After which, 
returning to Rome, and being weary of a Courſe 
of Life ſpent partly in Folly, and partly in pub- 
lick Diſtractions, he began to think of devoting 
the reſt of his Days to Eaſe and Quiet; and tho 
his Eſtate was much impair d, yet having enough 
left to live, retired with Dignity ; he withdrew 
. * to 
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to his ancient and pleaſant Seat in Pedana, not 
far from Rome, where he apply'd himſelf chiefly 
to Philoſophy, intermingling thoſe Studies with 
the ſofter Amuſements of Poetry. Rf 42 


Albi, noftrorum ſermonum, &c. Ep. I. 1. Ep. 4. 


Albius ! the fine/t Fudge of all I write, 

In what Amuſement do you take delight? 

Do you at Pedan the ſoft Minutes uſe, * 

In writing what exceeds Parmenſis Muſe ? 
Or do you walk the ſilent healthy Food, 
Studying what's worthy of the Wiſe and Good: 
For thou'rt not all a Body void of Mind, 

The Gods to thee a beauteous Form aſſign d. 

T hey gave thee Riches with a Hand profuſe, 
And gave thee gen rous Power and Art to uſe. 

„ Wiſhes could a Nurſe employ, 
For Heav'n s Indulgence on her fav rite Boy? 

Than for a bounteous Share of Wit and Senſe, 

And Pow'r of Words and ready Eloquence, 
Favour and Fame, and a continu'd Health, 
And cleanly Diet, and ſufficient Weath 2 


By the Muſe of Parmenſis he means Caſſius of 
Parma, a celebrated Elegiac Poet, who, ſiding 
with Brutus and Caſſius, was put to death, after 
their Defeat, by Order of Auguſtus. 
Tris Courts of Life had the additional Ad- 
vantage of contracting an intimate Friendſhip 
with the greateſt Men of that Age, as Virgil, 
whom he copies exactly in his Prodigies, and 
therefore without doubt had been familiar with 
his Works. He contracted an extraordinary Inti- 
macy with Horace, the fitteſt Perſon to engage 
as a Friend; being, as Sir William Temple has 
"7 obſerv'd, 


A TIBUELUS uy 
obſerv'd, the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of true 
Senſe in the Conduct of it. From him Tibullus 
has received a Compliment, greater perhaps than 
he has paid to any other Perſon, when he.calls him 
a polite and curious Judge of his Works, and at- 
tributes to him a fine and true Reliſh of his Wri- 
tings. We find in his Works the Name of Ma- 
cer, with whom he was doubtleſs familiar, whom 
ſome will have to be Pompeius Macer, Library- 
Keeper to Auguſtus; but the Perſon here meant was 
the famous Amilius Macer, who was. likewiſe in- 
timate with Virgil, and by him mentioned under 
the Name of Mopſus, as Servius has obſerv'd. 

IT has cauſed an Enquiry, what could be the 
Reaſon that Tibullus and Propertius make no 
mention of. each. other, they being the two fa- 
mous Men at that time for the ſame Studies, 
Some have imagined it was Emulation in them : 
add to this, that Propertius is not a little full of 
himſelf, vainly oſtentatious of his Learning, and 
boaſts that he was the firſt ſucceſsful in El 
among the Romans. The Vanity of which, T:- 
bullus, who was ſuperiour (as ſome conceive) 
both in Quality and Learning, ſaw with a filent 
| Scorn, as doubtleſs did Horace, who never men- 
tions him, though he was a Retainer to Mecænas 

his Patron. 7 „„ 
Far in ſuch a Circle of Acquaintance 
he lived reſpected, without troubling himſelf 
with Buſineſs of State. He did not approve of 
the Conduct of Affairs at that time; he was a 
profeſſed Enemy to Pomp and Grandeur, and 
fo frequently dwells upon the Praiſe of the old 
Commonwealth and primitive Roman Simpli- 
city, that we may reaſonably ſuppoſe he was no 

great Friend to a Court conſiſting of Pride and 
. L 4 Luxury. 
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Luxury. We do not in all his Works find him 
either praiſe the Government of Auguſtus, or 
the generous Miniſtration of Mecænat, tho' all 
his Cotemporaries have, and he could fometimes 
ſcarce avoid it ; but as he had the rigid Pride 
not to flatter them, ſo he had the diſcreet Cau- 
tion not to ſhew his Diſlike, but rather is ſi- 
lent, When he has recited all the Prodigies 
forerunning the Death of Cz/ar, he never men- 
tions the Occaſion of their appearing, and ra- 
ther puts a Conſtraint upon his own Opinion, 
by paſſing - over in Silence, what no other but 
himſelf would. As a competent Fortune ſecured 
him from Flattery in order for a Support, ſo his 
avoiding publick Affairs protected him from the 
trokes of EN 8 wen, 

Bor eight Years were ſcarce ſpent in his hap- 
py Retirement, and he had but juſt time to fo 

his Schemes of Life, and taſte the Pleaſures of Eaſe, 
when Death, eager for ſo valuable a Prize, 
ſeiz'd him, and put an End to all his Deſigns. 
This happened in the forty-fourth Year of his 
Age, the ſame Year in which Virgil died. Whilſt 

he lay dangerouſly ill, his great Cencern was, 
that he could not embrace his Delia in his laſt 
Moments; but Fortune gratified him in this, 
for Delia and Nemeſis paid him the aſt Rites, 
and attended. his Oblequies with the utmoſt Ten- 

derneſs and Affection. Domitius Marſus, a Poet 
of that Time, has written this Epitaph upon the 
r | 


Te guogue V irgilio comitem non @qua TI ibulle, 

ors Tuvenem campos miſit ad Elyſios, 
Ne f.ret aut Elegis molles qui fleret amares, 
Aut caneret forti regia bella Pede. PIP 


Ly 


AFB OE © OE. Ie 
Aud you, Tibullus, Death conſtrain d to go 
2a with Virgil to the Fields belnw ; | 
Left any Poet ſhould with us remain, nf 
To weep faft Loves in Eleginch Vain, c 
Or fing of Battles in a lofty Strain. 


Tur Elegy of Ovid upon the Death of Ti- 
Bullus is a fine Poem, it begins thus; | 


Amo. 1. 3. El. . | 
fair Aurora wept for Memnon dead, 
And Thetis Tears for her Achilles ſhed, 

I mighty Gbddeſſes to Grief muſt bow, 

And be affected by inferiour Noe; 
Then weeping Elegy thy Locks unbind, 
And throw thy Treſſes careleſs to the Wind. 
See the ſoft 1 thy moving Strain, 
The eaſy, tender, Elegiack Vein, | 
See thy Tibullus' breathleſs Body laid, 
With Flames furrounded on the funeral Bed.. 
See Venus Son expreſs the utmoſt Moan, 
Revers d his Duiver and his e g: - 
Venus herſelf cannot her Sorrows hide, 
But grieves as much as when Adonis died. 


ELEOYV, ſays Rapin, the Quality of its 
Name, is delt to . Se and 
therefore ought to be of a doleful Character; 
but it has been frequently uſed in Subjects of 
Te derneſs and Matters of Love. The Latins 
have been more ſueceſsful therein (by what ap- 
pears to us) than the Greeks; for little remains 
to us of Philetas and Tyrtæus, who were famous 
in Greece for this kind of Verſe. They who have 
writ Elegy beſt among the Latins, are Tibullus, 
Propertius and Ovid. Tibullus is elegant and 

| | L 5 pPolite 3 
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polite; Propertius noble and high; but Ovid is to 
be preferred to both, becauſe he is more natural, 
more moving and more paſſionate, and thereby 
he has better expreſſed the Character of Elegy 
than the others: But with all his Exactneſs, T:- 
bullus falls ſhort in his Panegyrick of Meſſala; 
Jo hard it is to praiſe well. * likewiſe cen- 
ſures this Poem; he ſays it is ſo looſe and careleſs, 
and ſo deſtitute either of Vigour or Harmony, that 
it is natural to believe it was publiſhed before it was 
finiſhed, and that the Author had not leiſure to put 
his laſt Hand to it. | 

_ DUINTILIAN, an excellent Judge of the 
Roman Language, and of thoſe who wrote in it, 
gives to Tibullus the Preference of all the Elegiac 
Writers. In Elegy, ſays he, we challenge the 
Greet Writers, of which the neateſt and the moſt 
elegant, in my Opinion, is Tibullus; ſome indeed 
prefer Propertius to him; Ovid is more laſcivious 


tdman either of them, and Gallus more rough and 


unpoliſhed. | | 
IT is. certain that- the Thoughts. of this Poet 
throughout are inimitably ſoft and tender, humble 
and ſubmiſſive, yet never groveling, baſe or mean; 
in his Writings, ſays Lipſius, the Latin Tongue 
appears according to its true and native Elegance. 
This Writer, ſays Scaliger, is almoſt every where 
uniform and xr 4 a piece, he is conſiſtent with 
himſelf, and ſuſtains his Character; he generally 
gives one and the ſame Turn to things; he is the 
moſt polite of all the Elegiac Writers; but his ſo 
often uſing the infinitive Moods of the præterperfect 
Tenſe of five Syllables, ſuch as continuiſse, diſcu- 
Bui ſse, iucrepuiſce, pertinui ſeè, and many others, is a 
thing very uupleaſant and diſagreeable. 


HE 
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He has left us four Books of Elegies; his Pane- 
gyrick upon Meſſala is ſuſpected; the ſmall Pieces 

at the End of the fourth Book (except the thir- 

teenth) which Scaliger calls hard, languid, and 
rough, are ſo poor and trifling, that it is impoſſible | 

to make any thing of them. They either do not 


belong to Tibullus, or never received his laſt 
Hand, and remain unfiniſhed. 


8 
* 


Tibullus. Vide Catullum. 


Epi TIONS of A. TIBULLUS. 


Tibullus ad opt. MSS. caſtigatus, Notis Var. Indi- 
cibus necnon Figuris z//uſtratus a Jana Brouckhuſio. 
Amſt. 1708. 4to. 


PROTECT 
SEXTUS AURELIUS PROPERTIUS, 
an Elegiac Poet, deſcended from an Eque- 
ſtrian Family, was born at Mevauia, a Town in 
Umbria : His Father was a Man of ſome Intereſt 
in his Country, and taking the part of Lucius 
Antonius, was put to Death by the Command 
of Auguſtus, who ſeized upon his Eſtate, and 
reduced his Children to great Diſtreſs. He came 
to Rome very young, and giving up his Time 
and Studies to Poetry, to which his Genius na- 
turally inclined him, he was ſoon diſtinguiſh'd, 
and introduced into the Favour of the chief of 


the Roman: Wits, of Mecænas, of Gallus, Ouid 
| L & and 
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and Tibullus. Mecenas attending upon Augu- 
Aus into Greece, entertained Propertivs in his 
Company. He had a Houſe upon the Eſquiline 
Mount. He expreſſed the greateſt Tenderneſs 
for Ho/tia his Miſtreſs, whom he celebrated un- 
der the Name of Delia. Martial obſerves, that 
the Poet and the Miſtreſs were equally obliged to 
each other ; he for being inſpired to write by her 
Charms and Beauties, and ſhe for being immortal 


by his Elegies. 


Cynthia facundi Carmen juvenile Properti 
Accepit famam, nec minus ipſa dedit. 


He is ſuppoſed to have been eight Years older 
than Ovid, and to have died about the fortieth 
of his Age, which is all to be met with concern- 
ing him. | | bes | 
_ «© Hex” has left us four Books of Elegies; and 
propoſed chiefly to imitate Callimachus in that 
kind of Writing. A particular Account of him 
is to be found among the Greet Poets. He 
had two other Favourites, whom he admired and 
aimed to follow, Mimnermus and Philetas; a 
| ſhort Character of theſe Poets will ſerve to il- 
luſtrate and explain the Abilities of Prapertius. 
Minmermus was much older than Callimachus, 
was born at Colophon, and lived in the Time of 
Solon. There are but few Fragments of him 
remaining, yet ſufficient to ſhew him an accom- 
pliſhed Maſter of Elegy, in which, though Quin- 
tilian has given Callimachus the Crown, yet Ho- 
race makes Mimnermus the Superior. a 


Ft: Diſceds Alcæus, Ee. 5 04 
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Then flraight in his Opinion Vm Divine, 
Alcæus; well, and what is he in mine? 


Callimachus, — he mare? Mimnermus' Fame 
He gets, and glories ina borrow'd Name. 


Propertius in Love-Matters, and in the Deſcrip- 
tion of the ſofter Pleaſures, ventures to prefer 
him to Homer, as the more eaſy, and the more 
moving of the two : 


Plus in amore valet Mimnermi verſus Homero, 
Carmina manſuetus lænia querit amor. 


Greater in Love Mimnerm than Homer rei gns, 
For gentle Love demands as gentle Strains. 


His Temper ſeems to have been as truly Poetical 

as his Writings, entirely bent on Pleaſures and 
on Love, and an Enemy to the lighteſt Cares of 
common Buſineſs. Horace has quoted his Opinion 
about the Inſignificancy of all human Enjoyments, 


if not temper'd * pleaſant Humours and eaſy 
Paſſions. 


$i Mimnermus uti cenſet fine amore jocifques, 
Nil oft jucundum, vivas in amore Nane 


"IE nothing, as Mimnermus ſtrives to prove, 
Can ne'er be nn without wanton Love. 


This Poet was a Piper as well as a Writer of Ele- 
gles3 ; and Nanno, the Lady that paſſes for his Mi- 

eſs, is reco:ded to have got her Livelihood by 
the ſame Profeſſion. Flermefianax in Athenæus 
makes him the Father of Elegy, and the Inventor 
of the Pentameter Verſe. 
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Mimnermus fir/? to charm his racking Care, 
Fram'd the ſoft Spirit of Pentameter. 


Philetas was of the Iſland of Coos, and flouriſhed 
in the Time of Alexander the Great; Propertius 
y—_ him a high Compliment ; he ſays, that the 
Muſe Calliope, in order to qualify him to write 
upon the Delicacies of Love, inſpired him with 
the Spirit of Philetas, which he calls dipping him 
in the Philetean Stream. | 
—— Lymphiſque a fonte petitis, 

Ora Philetea ngſtra rigauit aqua, 


THE three Maſters of Elegy were Proper- 
tins, Tibullus and Ovid; Tibullus has a flowing 
Sweetneſs in his Hexameters, which exceeds that 
of all the Elegiac Writers; Ovid was too negli- 
gent in his Verſification, and Propertius too ſtiff and 
harſh in his, eſpecially in making his Pentameters 
generally end with a Word of many Syllables ; 
*tis ſo in his very firſt Diſtich : 

| | BE; HV 
Cynthia prima ſuis miſerum me cepit ocellis, 
— 5 _ Cupidinibus. 


Ah me ! Twas Cynthia firſt engag d my Eyes, 
Smitten before with no Cupidities. 


In the Pentameters likewiſe Tibullus had the 

eater Excellence; Propertius has too much af- 
fected the Cadence of the Greet Pentameters, 
which does not ſo well agree with the Genius of 
the Latin Tongue; and Ovid is not alike eaſy 
and ſoft in his. Tho? Tc in his Verſe flows 
* more 
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more ſmoothly, yet Propertius in Art and Labour 
exceeded them all ; he firſt ſhewed the Way, 


thoſe who-followed had the Uſe of his Example, 
and he may be juſtly ranked among the Greek 


Poets he propoſed for his Imitation. 0 


THe Criticks pronounce with Candour upon 
the Writings of Propertius; Maneſius prefers 
him to all who have written Elegy among the 
Latins ; for, ſays he, though Tibullus be wonder- 
fully pleaſant and elegant, and much more correct 
in the Latin Tongue than he, (who often imi- 
tates the Gree Poets) and is alſo more curious 
and exact in his Verſe, yet Propertius ſeems to 
ſurpaſs him in Learning, and alſo in Sweetneſs 
of Temper, ſo very obliging and good-natured 
is he; but though Propertius was of ſuch a ſweet 
calm Temper, yet he ſometimes expreſſes his 
Paſſion with as much Heat, and Vehemency as 
the hotteſt Lover of them all. Barthius calls him 
a moſt ingenious, a moſt accurate, and a moſt - 
learned Writer, and incomparably well {killed 
in the Greek Elegancies. He who loves not Pro- 
pertius, can never be a Favourite of the Muſes 
ſo. great a Sweetneſs is there in his Verſes, that 
as the Comical Poet obſerves, Nil niſi mulſa la- 

uitur; Every Word in them ſeems mixt with 
Hier. So full of Learning are they, that we 
are apt to think they were dictated by Apollo 

himſelf. Only, ſays Turnebus, T could wiſh he 
had employed his moſt curious fine Fancy up- 
on ſome other Subject than that of Love, that 
| ſo he might be read by Youth with greater 
Safety, than now he can. Lipſius allows that 
there is a deal of abſtruſe Learning in Proper- 
tius, and that beſides the Elegancy and Acute- 
nels of his Sentences, there are many Things, 
„ even 


# 
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even in his very Words, which deſerve both 
our Notice and our Praiſe. One thing indeed 
is very new, and I cannot tell, ſays he, whe- 
ther the like can be found in any other Author; 
and that is, his peculiar Way of uſing the Sim- 
ple Verbs inſtead of the Compounds, and out of 
a ſtrange Opinion of the Elegancy giving the 
Simple Verbs the very ſame Signification that the 
Compounds ought to have, which he often does. 
To make the thing plainer, I will give you an 
Example or two: Thus you ſhall find n this 
Poet the Verb ſectari uſed for inſectari, teſtari for 


detęſtari, contrary to all other Authors. Many 


other Inſtances of the like Nature may be found 
in this Writer, which, whoever is 1gnorant of, 
may be involved in great Difficulties in the reading 
of this Latin Poet. , 


i 


+ 
* * r — a "way" " ” - doen. 
2 * 1 4 ah 


Propertius. Vide Catullum. 
_ EvrT1ions of PROPERTIUS. 
Sex. Aur. Propertii Elegiæ, ex MSS. recenſite 


Noris Jani Brouckhufi ., Amſt. 1702. 4to. 
 curis ſecundis ejufaen . 
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Lat Poet, by Birth a 8 3 Linus 
and Orpheus were of the ſame Country, for 


Which Reaſon he reſolved to celebrate the Honour 
of it. 


Cum 2 mno inerti » &C. Præf. l. 3. 


He ſays, E- Mother was daiverd 3 bim on the 
Pierian Hill, made immortal by the Poets, for be- 
ing the Birch place of the Muſes. 


Ego quem Pierio, c. . bes 


His Parentage is uncertain, and fo is the time 
of his Birth, is ſuppoſed to have been taken 
captive by Oavius . Father of Auguſtus in 
the Thracian Wars, who made a Preſent of him 
to his Son. The Emperor finding in his young 
Slave a. Diſpoſition for Learning attended with 
great Induſtry, gave- him all the Advantages 
of a liberal Education, and at length made him 
free. He retained a -grateful Remembrance of 
his Patron's Favour, made honourable Mention 
of him upon all Occaſions, and after his Death 
paid a venerable Reſpect to his Memory. Tiberius 
_ ſucceeding in the Empire, Phædrus unhappily 
fell under the unjuſt Diſpleaſure of Szjanus the 
Prime Miniſter, and after the Exile of Aſop, 


com 


* 
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compoſed ſome Fables, which had a e 
L to his own Misfortunes: 


id 


1 


Ego porra illius, &c. | Præf. 1. * 


AUGUSTUS was yery liberal in his Bounty 
to Phædrus, but he neglected the Opportunity he 
had of growing rich, obſerving the —— that 
in thoſe diſtracted Times attended upon Perſons of 
large Fortunes. He was tinctured with the com- 

mon Vanity of Authors; he was certain he ſhould 
acquire Immortality by his Writings, and. eter- 
nize his Patron Particulo to all Poſterity: 


| Particulo, chartis, &c. Fab. ö 5. Ls 


He thinks it an Honour to him, Hive a Perſon of 
Particul's nice Judgment ſhould approve his Fa- 


bles. +; | ved 
Mibi parta laus eft, &c. 


- Ht had another Patron, whom he calls Eutychus; 
to him he has inſcrib'd his third Book. He lived 
to a great Age, and is ſuppoſed to have been about 
ſeventy at the time of his Deatn. 

So ſhort is the Account that remains of this 
Writer, of whom fo little Notice is taken by the 
Ancients. He turned the Fables of A/op into 
Jambic Verſe, as he ſays himſelf in the Preface of | 
his Work, which contains ive Books : 


Eſopus aufter, gc. | 


Francis Pithaus was the firſt that recover'd the 
Fables of Phædrus, and Peter his Brother gave 
them the arſe Edition; ; afterwards, in m_ ear 

teen 


fixteen hundred, they were publiſhed by NMicho- 
las Rigaltius, and dedicated to the great Thu- 
anus. His Fables are generally a Work valued 
by the, Learned for the Purity of the Language, 
which is very like that of Terence, and they who 
imagine they diſcover ſomething barbarous in his 
Style, rather ſuppoſe there muſt be ſomething of 
this in it becauſe he was a Thracian, than that they 
could ever really find it ſo. , 


. . 1 
* — 3 
; : 
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atis & elegantiſſimis figuris i//uftratus in Uſum 
Principis Naſſawvii, a Dav. Hoogſtratano. Typis gran- 
Horibus. Amſt. 1701, 
Notis Variorum & Petri Burmanni. Ry 

| I. Bat. 1718. 8vo, 

Cura Mich, Maittaire. Lond. 1716. 12mo, 


MARCUS 
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MARCUS MAMNILIUS. | 
{horn Latin Poet is little Down, tho" as 


worthy of our Acquaintance as many of 
thoſe who are in great Credit: He lay buried in 
the German Libraries, not heard of in the World 
till Poggius publiſhed him near two Centuries ago. 
There is a dead Silence concerning him amon 
the Learned of Antiquity, as if he had never 
been, nor can his greateſt Admirers find any Cha- 


Facter of him in old Writers. 


YET it muſt be owned, that he is an Au- 
thor of ſome conſiderable Age; the ſevereſt Cri- 
ticks allow him to be as old as Theodoſius the 
Great, and pretend to find ſome particular Phraſes 
in him, which are certain Characters of him of 

OTHERs, who believe they have very good 
Reaſons to place him higher, find it very diffi- 
cult to account for this univerſal Silence: He 
is not, they ſay, mentioned by Ovid in his Ca- 
talogue of Poets, and no wonder, ſince he did 
not begin to write before the Baniſhment of 
Ovid, and publiſhed nothing before his Death: 
His Fame did not reach ſo far as Pontus, o- 
therwiſe they are confident there are too 2 
- Graces in his Poem to be neglected ; at le 
the Singularity of his Subject would a5” 5 

| erv 
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ſerved to be taken notice of. But why Quin- 
tilian doth not propoſe him to his Orator, tho? 
he encourages him to read Macer and Lucre- 
tius, and affirms that a competent Skill in Aſ- 
tronomy is neceſſary to make him perfect in 
his Profeſſion? Why the following Philologers. 
never uſe his Authority, tho' it might very of- 
ten have been pertinently cited by Agellius and 
 Macrobius ? Why the Grammarians and My- 
thologiſts ſeem to be unacquainted with his Writ- 
ings? They confeſs theſe are Queſtions not eaſy 
to be anſwer d. - 75 

Or this Poet, who is univerſally acknow- 
ledged to have lain very long unknown, and 
about whom, ſince he firſt appeared in the 
World, ſo many Controverſies have riſen, I am 
to give ſome Account. His Name is common- 
ly ſaid to be Marcus Manilius, which in ſome 
| Copies of his Poem is ſhortned into Manlius; 
in others ſoftned into Mallius. This Varia- 
tion is conſiderable, and the common Fault 
of unaccurate Tranſcribers. He is ſometimes 
called Caius, but it is a Matter of no great Con- 
ſequence whether his Name was Cazus or Mar- 
cus, it is no fit Subject for Diſpute, becauſe im- 
poſſible to be determined. x? 
TIIS M. or C. Manilius was born a Roman, 
lived in Rome when Nome was in her Glory, 
commanding the largeſt part of the known World, 
and full of the greateſt Men that ever any time 
produced. This may be eaſily collected from 
various Inſtances through the Courſe of the 
Poem. The ſame Age that ſaw Manilius enjoy- 
ed Varro, Lucretius, Cicero, Cæſar, Virgil, Varius, 
Horace, and (to cloſe the Catalogue) Auguſtus. 
In the beginning of this Aſtronomical Poem 
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that Emperor is invoked; that very Emperor, 


who was the adopted Son of Julius Czar, who 


beat Brutus and Caſſius at Philippi; overthrew 
Pompey the Great's Son; who ſent Tiberius to 


Rhodes; who loſt three Legions in Germany, un- 
der the Command of Varus; who routed An- 


thony and Cleopatra at Actium; and ſaved the 
Reman Empire, by turning that overgrown diſ- 
ſolute Republick into a well-regulated Monar- 
chy. Here are ſo many Characters, that the 
Perſon cannot be miſtaken, not one of them 


agreeing to any but the firſt Great Augiſtus. So 


that this Author lived in that Age to- which 
he pretends by ſo many very particular Circum- 


ſtances, or elſe he is a moſt notorious Cheat, - 


and one of the greateſt Impoſtors in the World. 
It is almoſt needleſs to mention the Exceptions 
of thoſe Criticks. who think his Style impure, 


or, as they pleaſe to ſpeak, too barbarous for the 


Age he pretends to Indeed Gyraldus endeavours 


by this very Argument to prove he was no Ro- 


man born; but Scaliger laughs at him for his 


Attempt, and tells him, that he does not diſ-- 
tinguiſh between Idiotiſms and Barbariſms : And 
the learned Voſſius, after he had ſtudied this Poet, 


and conſider d him well, found nothing incon- 


ſiſtent in him with the Age of Auguſtus, and 


the Politeneſs of his Court; and truly moſt of the 


Inſtances that are produced upon this Head, do not 


* 


faſten upon the Author himſelf, but on the Tran- 


ſcribers and Publiſhers of his Writings. 
- Tris Writer not only lived in the Auguſta 


Age, but was born under the Reign of that Em- 
peror, not only a Roman, but of illuſtrious Ex- 
traction, being a Branch of that Noble Family 


the Manilii, who ſo often filled the Conſul's Chair, 


and 
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and ſupplied the beſt ard greateſt Offices in the Ro- 
man Commonwealth. Indeed ſome have affirm- 
ed, that he was of ſervile Condition, and being 
made free, according to Cuſtom, took the Name 
of his Patron; but how ſhould he be a Slave, when 
he expreſsly declares himſelf to be a Roman born? 
for in his fourth Book he ſhews a Concern for 
the Intereſt of the Roman Commonwealth down' 
as low as the Age of Hannibal, | 


Speratum Annibalem noſtris cecidiſſe catenis, 
Hannibal hen deflined to our Chains; 5 


Which he could not with any Propriety have done, 
had his relation to that State commenced ſo late- 
ly, or had his Anceſtors had no Intereſt in the 
then Loſſes and Victories of Rome. And ſeeing 
he was born a Roman, and of the Family of the 
Manilii, we may further from ſome other E- 
vidences conclude, that he ſprung from a very 
conſiderable, if not one of the nobleſt Branches 
of it; for if we reflect that tho he died young, 
yet he had been well inſtructed in the ſeveral 
Hyphotheſes of the ancient Philoſophers, accu- 
rately taught the Doctrine of the Stoicks, led 
through all the intricate Mazes and Subtilties 
of Aſtrology; that he was acquainted with 
Mathematicks, knew all the Mythology of the 
Ancients, and had run through the Greet Poets; 
we ſhall find in him all the Signs of a very li- 
beral and coſtly Education, and conſequently of 
a conſiderable _— or at leaſt a great Fo - 
tune. But if we reflect farther, that he was 
converſant at Court, and acquainted with the 
modiſh and niceſt Flattery of the Palace, that 
| 1 he 
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he made his Compliments in the fame Phraſe 
that the moſt intimate and fhiniſh'd Courtier ever 
_ uſed, we may raiſe another probable Argument, 
that his Quality was great. Now the Reflec- 
tion may be ſupported by one Obſervation made 
on the Compliment he pays Tiberius when at 
Rhodes. He ſtyles him Magni Mundi Lumen, 
uſing the very fame Word which we find in 
Helleius Paterculus, who wrote all Court Lan- 
guage upon the very ſame occaſion. Alterum 
Rerpublice Lumen Tiberius, and retired to Rhodes, 
ne Fulgar ſuus orientium Tuvenum C. & L. Cæſ. 
obſtaret initiis, ſays that Hiſtorian. 

As to his Place of Birth, ſince we find him 
at Rome when he wrote this Poem, and no Au- 
thor ſettles him any where elſe, it may with 
ſome Shew of Probability be concluded that he 
was born in that City, in which we are cer- 
tain he both ſtudied and led his Life. But if 
we conſider farther, that he takes all Occaſions 
to ſhew his Reſpect for Rome, that with Zeal 
he mentions thoſe extravagant Honours which 
the Flattery of Aſia, and the Vanity of her own 
Citizens had put upon her, we ſhall find ſo much 
Veneration in his Writings, that it could not well 
riſe from any other Spring than that Piety which 
Men of generous Senſe and Spirit always retain 
for the Places of their Birth. 

Taz Poem of Manilius, which is at length 
come to light, contains a Syſtem of the Ancient 
Aſtronomy and Aſtrology, together with the Phi- 
loſophy of the Stoicks. This Piece conſiſts of 
five Books, he began it when he was young, 
and did not live to finiſh his Deſign, or ac- 
curately reviſe what he had written. He wrote 
a ſixth Book, but that has not been N 

| | I nat 
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That he was young when he compoſed this 
Work may be 


emonſtrated- almoſt from every 


Page of it; he is too fierce and fiery for an 


advanced Age, and bounds every Step he takes. 
When he is obliged to gives Rules, and is tied 
almoſt to a certain Form of Wards, he ſtrug- 


gles againſt thoſe neceſſary Fetters, he reaches 


after the tri Metaphors, uſes the boldeſt 
Catachreſes, and againſt all the Rules of De- 
cency labours after an Obſcure Sublime, when he 
ſhould endeavour to be plain, intelligible and 
eaſy; but as ſoon as he hath room to get looſe, 
how wildly doth he rove? He is not free but 
licentious, and ſtrives to err greatly. Tis need- 
leſs to produce Particulars, ſince they are ſo 
viſible in the Prefaces, Fables and Deſcriptions 
through his Books; and upon the whole, it may 
be affirmed, there are ſo many Boldneſſes ſcat- 
tered through his Poem, that a Man may read 
his Youth in his Writings, as well as his Con- 
temporaries could do it in his Face. On the 
contrary, when we find a Warmth in a Man 
of Vears, we feel it to be regular, he never 
ſtarts, his Pace is equal, and ſeldom varies, but 


when his Subject forces him to a more than ordi- | 


nary Quickneſs. Mags 
By obſerving that Manilius began this Poem 
when he was young, by his dying young, and 
leaving his Work uncorrect without his laſt hand, 
we may be able to give a tolerable Account of 


1ome ſeeming Difficulties that relate to this Au- 


thor; for if it ſhould be aſked why the firſt Book 
is more correct than the reſt? Why. the Im- 
purities of Style the Criticks charge upon him 
are for the moſt part pickt out of the four laſt 
Books? I would * have only the firſt 
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and Painters are ſaid to be very near ally d, fo 
they agree in nothing more than they do in this, 
that tho in their Sketches we ſee the Maſter, 
yet we may find ſomething that the Fini/her 
would correct. To him, who aſks why there 
is no Mention of this Poet in any of the An- 
cients, I would reply, that Manilius having left 
an unfiniſh'd Piece, his Family was ſtudious 
both of his Credit and their own; they careful- 
1y preſerv' d the Orphan, but would not expoſe it. 
4 Age, when Poetry was raiſed to its great- 
eſt Height, it had argued the utmoſt Fondneſs, 
or the extremeſt Folly, in a noble Family, to have 
publifh'd a crude unfniſh'd Poem, and thereby 
en their Honours to defend it. 
This Manilius, without doubt, had a liberal 
Education ſuitable to his Quality, and the time 
in 'which he lived; but his Poem particularly 
ſhewys him to be well acquainted with the Princi- 
ples of the ſeveral Sects of Philoſophers, but ad- 
Aicted to the Sticks, whoſe Hypotheſis, in all its 
Dut-Lines, bears a very near Reſemblance to ſome 
-of the Theories that are now in faſhion. The 
modern Philoſophers build Worlds according to 
the Models of the ancient Heathens, and Zeno is 
the chief Architect. A 
TEE Stoicks — 8 _ theſe : 
"They ſay, there is Infinite Eternal Almigh- 
ty ind, Which being diffus'd thro' the whole 
"Univerſe ef well order'd and regularly diſ- 
poſed Matter, actuates every Part of it, and is 
"-as it were the Soul of this vaſt Body. The 
Parts of this Body, they ſay, are of two ſorts, 
the Celeſtial, viz. the Planets and the fixt Stars, 
and the Ferreftrial, viz. the Earth, and all the 


other 
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other Elements about it. The Celeſtial con- 
tinue {till che ame without any Change or Va- 
riation, but-the whole ſublunary World is not 
only liable to Diffolution, but often hath been, 
and ſhall be again, diſſolv'd by Fire. From this 
Chaos, which becauſe it is made by Fire, they 
call Fire, they ſay another Syſtem would ariſe, 
the ſeveral Particulars of -it ſettling according to 
their reſpective Weights. Thus the Earth 
would fink loweſt, the Water would be above 
that, the Air next, and the Fire encompaſs the 
other three. But becauſe all the earthy Parts 
are not equally rigid, nor equally diſperſed 'thro? 
the Chaos, therefore there would be Cavities 
and Hollows in ſome Places, fit to receive the 
Water, and to be Channels for Rivers. In o- 
ther Places, Hills and Mountains would riſe, 
and the whole Syſtem appear in that very Form 

and Figure which it now bears. They farther 
add, that this infinite Mind hath made one ge- 
neral Necree concerning the Government of 
the lower World, and executes it by giving ſuch 
and ſuch Powers to the Celeſtial Bodies, as are 
ſufficient and proper to produce the deſign'd Ef- 
fects. This Decree thus executed they call 

Fate, and upon this Principle their whole Syſ- 
tem of Aſtrology depends. That ſome Things 
happen'd in the World which were very unac- 
countable, every Day's Experience taught them; 
they learn'd alſo, or pretended to have learn'd, 
from very many accurate and often repeated 
Obſervations, that there was a conſtant Agree- 
ment between thoſe odd unacountable Acci- 
atk and ſuch and ſuch Poſitions of the heaven- 
Bodies, and therefore cancludeg that thoſe Bo- 
dies Were concern d in thoſe Effects, Hence they 
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began to ſettle Rules, and to draw their ſcatter'd 
Obſervations into an Art. And this was the State 
of the Hypotheſis and Aſtrology of the Stoicks ; 
( muſt call it fo for Diſtinction ſake, tho? nei- 
ther the Hypotheſis nor the Aſtrology built upon 
it was invented by Zeno, but deliver'd down to 
him and his Scholars, by the Chaldeans, and other 
Philoſophers of the Eaſt ;) till the Greets, ambi- 
tious of making it appear their-own, endeavour'd 
to eſtabliſh, ſupport, and adorn it with their Fa- 
bles, and by that means made that which before 
ſeem'd only precarious (as all Arts which are 
drawn from bare Obſervation, and not from any 
ſettled Principles in Nature muſt appear. to be) ri- 
diculous Fanciesiand wild Imaginations. But I 
do not deſign an Account, nor a Defence of the 
Aſtrology of the Ancients; it has been ſpoken a- 
gainſt, and derided on the one hand, and ſup- 
ported and applauded on the other by. Men of 
great Wit, Judgment, Piety and Worth; and he, 
who ſhall take a view of it, will always find e- 
8 in it to divert his Leiſure, if not to ſatisfy 
his Curioſity, and to raiſe his Admiration. , 
- Tris is the Hythotheſis which Manilius en 
deavour'd to explain in Latin Verſe. Had he 
lived to reviſe it, we had now had a more beau- 
tiful and correct Piece; he had a Genius equal 
to his Undertaking, his Fancy was bold and dar- 
ing, his Skill in the Mathematicks great enough 
for his Deſign, his Knowledge of the Hiſtory and 
Acquaintance with the Mythology of the Anci- 
ents general. As he is now, ſome of the Criticks 
place him amongſt the Judicious and Elegant, and 
all allow him to be one of the uſeful, inſtructive, 
profitable Poets; he hints at ſome Opinions, which 
Aster Ages have thought fit to glory in, as their 
2 mM | own 
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own Diſcoveries. Thus he defends the Fluidity 
of the Heavens, againſt the Hypatheſis of Ariſtotle. 
' Hz aſflerts that the fixed Stars are not all in 
the ſame concave Superhcies of. the Heavens, 
and equally diſtant from the Center of the World. 


He maintains that they are all of the fame Nature 


and Subſtance with the Sun, and that each of them 
hath a particular Vortex of its own; and laſtly, 
he affirms that the Milly May is only the undiſ- 
tinguiſh'd Luſtre of a great many ſmall Stars, which 
the Moderns now fee to be ſuch thro the Glaſs of 
Galilzo. In ſhort, we do not give him too great a 
Character, when we ſay, he is one of the moſt diſ- 
cerning Philoſophers that Antiquity can ſhew. 


— — 
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PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO, # Rinn 
Knight, and one of the celebrated Poets of 


the nan Age, was born at Salme; à Town 
| Country of the Peligni, abbut nin 

Miles from Nom: His Birth fa Gut àbbut tHe 
middle of Marth; in the remarkable Year, when 
the Conſuls Hirtius and ho were ſlain in the 
Battle of Mutina againit Antony. This Battle 


was fought about forty three Years before the 
Chri iin in the Year of Rome ſeven hun- 


dred and ten. He was deſcended from an ancient 
Fatttily of great Hondur, and of the Equeſtrian 
Order; and being born to a Handſome Fortune, 


He had the Advantage of à good Education, by 


which he was accompliſhed, and became one of 
the beſt-bred-Geritlemen of N 18 [ys : 

\NaTuRr#® inſpired him with fo ſtrong a Diſ- 
polition to Poetry, that out of love to the Mu- 
ſes he renounced all that Application which 
is neceſſary to thoſe who would arrive at Dig- 


nities. His Father deſigned him for the Bar, and 


prevailed with him to quit his poetical Studies, 
az a hungry and ſtarving Profeſſion : He applied 
himſelf for ſome time to the Study of Eloquence ; 
his Maſters in Oratory were Arellius Fuſcus and 
Porcius Latro, under whoſe Inſtructions he be- 


came a good Advocate; he ſays of himſelf, that 


he pleaded in Cauſes at the Tri of the Cen- 


tumviri, 1 


—— 
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tumviri, and that being: choſen Arbitrator in 


ſome Law-Suits, he decided them like a. Man 
of Honour. 


Nec mate commiſſa et, Ke. Tri. 1b. 2. b. - 


Before the Decemvirs I have appear d, 

Aud for the Gailty-with Succeſs bum heard: 

In private Matters Þ ve explain d the Laws, 
Nor could he blame his Fudge, who loft his Cauſes 


Bor his Inclination to verſify ſoon re- 
turn'd, and coming into an ample Fortune up- 
on the Death of his elder Brother, he gave up 
all publict Affairs, and devoted himfelf w 
to the Delights of Poetry. His fine: Parts were 
ſoon diſtinguiſh'd by the Roman Wits, and in- 
troduced him into the Company of Tzbzl/us, Se- 
verus, Sabinus,  Graeecinus Flaccus,. all Mem of 
Quality, and of the firſt Note in Learning. He 
ſoon difcover'd a Genius to all kinds of Poetry, 
in each of which he might have excelled, had he 
uſed more Application in his Youth, and the 
latter part of his Life been leſs unfortunate. 
The natural Indolence of his Temper, joined to 
the Aﬀtuence of his Fortune,, and his Wit and 
Good-humour in Converſation, engaged him 
too much in with thoſe: of his own 
and the Fair Sex, to leave him time enough to 
be fo correct and exact in his Compoſitions, as 
it is. to be wiſhed he had been. 

Soon after he had put on the Toge Vril, 
which was done at ſeventeen Years of 
2 honoured: him with the Latus Clavus, 
an Ornament worn by Perſons of Quality. 
He had three Wits — whom 2 
wen akes Manig. His laſt Wife Perilla, he 

M 4 tenderly 
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tenderly loved ; ſhe had a Taſte for Poetry, and 
not only proved the beſt. of Wives while they 
continued together, but after his Baniſhment, not- 
withſtandin 7 ſome ungenerous Sollicitations to the 
6 e remained inviolably faithful to 


He was very amorous in his Youth, and in- 
dulging the faſhionable Vice of the Age, had 


_ ſeveral Miſtreſſes, one of whom he much cele- 


brated under the Name of Corinna. He was 
exceſſively addicted to venereal Pleaſure, and that 


was almoſt his only Vice. He informs us him- 
ſelf of the Qualifications with which Nature had 
endowed him for that. Exerciſe, and the Uſe he 
had made of them: | e 


- 


Exigere a nobis anguſtd nocte Corinnam 
It fe memini numeros ſuſtinuiſſe novem. 


H found himſelf. freſh and gay in the Morn- 


ing, after paſſing a whole Night in amorous 


Embraces, and wiſhed to die in the actual 
Fruition of that Pleaſure. Nothing ſeemed 
to him more ſuitable to the Life he had led, 


than to make his Exit in the like Exereiſe. I 


do not believe Lais the Courtezan, who died 
in the manner Ovid calls ſo happy, deſired to ex- 
um in that Way. - This Poet's Writings upon 


Love are the obſceneſt Pieces we have remain- 


ing of Antiquity z not that we find in them 
the groſs Expreſſions of Catullus, Horace and 
Martial, or the Scandals of the Sin againſt Na- 


ture, of which theſe three Poets ſpeak ſo freely; 


but the Delicacy, the Choice of Terms which 
Ovid has excelled in, render his Works the more 


- - dangerous, in regard they by this means repre- 


. ſent 


| G: #7 FaDe ww. ae 
ſent ina very intelligible and elegant Manner, all 
the moſt laſcivious Tricks and Impurities of Love. 
He does not ſpeak upon the Credit of others, 
but from his own Practice. In his Apolo 
indeed, which he compoſed in the Place of his 
Exile, he proteſts he had not committed the 
Actions he deſcribed, and that his Head had 
a greater Share in thoſe Deſcriptions than his 
Heart. It is certain, that many Poets relate as 
fortunate Adventures what are only Fictions of 
their Brain, but we are at a loſs to determine 
whether this was Ovid's Caſe; we are at too 
great a Diſtance from the Age in which he lived, 
and we cannot queſtion but many Writers, 
when they find their own Poems brought in as 
Evidence againſt them, will boaſt of their Inno- 
cence, though they are guilty. . 
NoTwITHSTANDING his Gallantry, he 
found time to finiſh his Heroic Epiſtles, and his 
Faſti. Several little Poems are . extant, under 
his Name, which by the beſt. Criticks are pro- 
nounced ſpurious. He compoſed a Tragedy cal- 
led Medea, much commended: by Quintilian for 
the Beauty of the Expreſſion, and the Dignity 
of its Sentiments, and generally admired by the 
Ancients for an excellent Piece. His Muſe 
always brought forth without Pain, and never 
troubled herſelf any farther about nurſing the 
Child, for ſhe took very little care in correcting 
her Productions. He confeſſes his Negligence 
and Idleneſs upon this Head. He agreed that 
he was juſtly cenſured. at Rome for eternally re- 
peating the ſame Things in the Poem be wrote 
during his Exile. This was a Fault he was very 
ſenſible of, and endeavoured to mend, but the 
Vivacity which animated wy in his firſt Compo- 


5 fition,, 
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ſition, failing kim when he came to reviſe what 
he had written, he found the Correction tedious 
and troubleſome, and gave it quite over. | 
TRE laſt Poem he writ before his Baniſhment 
was the Metumor phoſes; but the Misfortunes he 
_ fell into prevented his putting his laſt Hand to 
it; for the three firſt Books are ſearce corredtly 
finiſhed: By this Piece he foretold Immortality 
to Himſelf, and that the Work would be Proof 
againſt the Injuries of Sword, Fire, Thunder and 
and Time. It coneludes thus; . 


| FJFanue Opus exegi, Ke. | | 
The Work is fniſb d, which nor dreads the Rage 
Of Tempefts, Fire or War, or waſting Age: 
Come ſoon or late Death's undetermin' d Day, 
This mortal Being only can decay ; 5 
My nobler Part, my Fame ſhall reach the Skies, 
Aud to late Times with blooming Honotrs riſe ; 
White er the unbounded Roman Power obeys, 
Times and Nations ſhall record my Praiſe ; 
4 tis allowed to Poets to divine, | 
e half of round Eternity is mine. 


Wu he found himſelf condemned to Baniſh- 
ment, he threw his Metamorphoſes into the Fire, 
either out of ſpite, or becauſe he had not put his 
"finiſhing Hand to them. He himſelf informs us 
of this Particular. Some Copies which had before 
been taken of this beautiful Work, were the 
Oauſe of its not being loſm. 
Bi ſome Indiferetion in his Conduct, or by 
an àcefdental Diſcovery of ſome Paſſages at 
Court, which were not fit to be known, he fell 
into à fatal Diſgrace, and incurred the Diſplea-, 
ſure of Augnfirs, when he was about fifty Yeats 


of 


of Age, who baniſhed him to Tomi, an European 
City, upon the Euxine Sea, near the Mouths 
of the Danube, in the Neighbourhood too of a ſa- 
vage and barbarous People, who were continu- 
ally making Irruptions, where he was expofed to 
the extreme Rigors of Froſt and Cold, which 
was inſufferable to an Ttalian of a delicate and 
foft Conſtitution, who had led his whole Life 
in the Pleaſures of Effeminacy and Repoſe. In- 
deed Cz/ar was pleafed to leave this diſtreſſed 
Poet the Enjoyment” of his Fortune, and did 
not procure his Condemnation by a Decree of the 
Senate, and made uſe of the Term Relegation: 
inſtead of Baniſhment ; yet it is certain, he in- 
flicted upon him a very ſevere Punifhment, he 
fent him among a fort of Savages, and there: 
left him amidft Complaints and Feen under 
= deepeſt Defpair of ever being delivered from 
IT has been a Matter of Enquiry for many - 
Ages, what could be the Cauſe of the Emperor's. 
Refentment to puniſh a Poet who had fo of- 
ten contributed to his Pleafures, in ſo. exem-- 
plary a manner. Ovid confeſſes in many places. 
of his Works, that the two Caufes of his Miſe- 
ry were, that he had compoſed ſome: Books on 
the Art of Love, and that he had ſeen ſomething. 
He does not tell us what it was that he ſaw, 
but gives. us to underſtand, that his Books con- 
tributed leſs to his Diſgrace than that did; for he: 
ſuppoſes that, complaining to the God 1 
that after labouring to enlarge his Empire, he had 
obtained no other Reward than that of being ba- 
niſhed among Barbarians, Love made anſwer tor 
him, you know very well that was not the Thing 
chat did you moſt harm. | 
"Fo M6 Daus 
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 Utque hac, fic utinam defendere cætera poſſes, 
Seis aliud quod te læſerit efſe magis. 55 


_ He repeats in ſeveral Places the ſame Com- 
plaint of having ſeen without deſign the Crime 
of another, and declares that it is not lawful for 
him to reveal this Myſtery. Attempts have been 
made to conjecture what it was, and the more 
ſilent he is, the greater has been the Curioſity, 
to. penetrate into this Secret. 


SOME would believe, that the Poet ſurprized 


4 Auguſtus in a flagrant Crime with Julia his 


Daughter, and confirm this by a Paſſage of Sue- 
tonius, from which they pretend to gather, that 
Caligula deſpiſed his Mother, becauſe he be- 
lieved her to be the Offspring of the inceſtuous 
Commerce of Auguſtus with Julia. The Abbot 
de Marolles, in his Life of Ovid, tells us, that 
he was baniſhed. for having read to Julia the 
laſt Verſes of his Book de Arte Amandi, and for 
| having ſurprized Auguſius uſing” that young 
Princeſs with too much F 50 The Jat- 
ter could not be the Reaſon, for 

raced ſeveral Years after Julia was gone from 
Nome, and become the Object of her Father's. 
Indignation. I take it to be a truer. Cauſe, 
ſays Ciefanius, in his Life of this Poet, of baniſh- 
ug him, or rather of relegating him, that he had 
accidentally diſcover'd Auguſtus in ſome indecent 
and obſcene Action; for 98 obſerves in his 
ſecond Book of Rhetorick, no Hatred is ſo 
great as that which ariſes from being ſurprized in 

an indecent Fact; but that the Action was that of 
Inceſt, is neceſſarily falſe. 1 


OBSERVE 


vid was dif- 


OsmssERVx farther, that Julia was already ba- 
niſhed, when Ovid compoſed his Art of Lave, 
and that it was eight or nine Years after his wri- 

ting that Book, before he himſelf was baniſhed ; 

ſo that one Cauſe of his Diſgrace could not be 
his Art of Love, which had given Offence to the 

Emperor by ſome. Paſlages of it, which were 

meant of his Daughter under the Name of 

Corinna. He compoſed that Work at the 

Age of Forty-one, and he was in the fifty-firſt 

Year of his Age, when he left Rome to go to 

Domi, the Place of his Relegation. This Affair 

muſt ever remain a Secret, and needs no _ farther 

Inquiry in this Place. 1 
Troucn Ovid was ſo unfortunate as not to 

procure himſelf to be recalled, or ſo much as 

removed to another Place of Confinement, yet 
he never was wanting in Reſpect to the Empe- 

ror ; but, on the contrary, continued inviolably 
to praiſe him with ſuch Extravagance as bor- 
der d upon Idolatry, and he made an Idol lite- 
rally of him as ſoon as he heard of his Death. He 
not only wrote his Elegy in a Poem in the Getic 

Tongue, but alſo invocated him, and conſe- 

crated a Chapel ta him, where he went every 

Morning to offer him Incenſe and Adoration. 

The Succeſſor and Family of this Prince had 

their Share in all this Worſhip, and were in all 

Probability the real Motive of it. However, 

the unhappy Poet could find no Remedy for his 

Misfortune, the Court continued as inexorable 

under. Tiberius as before, and he died in his 

Exile, in the fourth Vear of this Emperor, in the 

Year of Rome ſeven hundred ſeventy-one, about 

fixty Years of Age. 5 


_ He 
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Hr defired that if he died in the Country of 

the Getz, his Aſhes might be carried to Rome, 
and that the Epitaph he compoſed for unde, 
might be inſcribed upon his Tomb. 


Hic ego qui jaces tenerorum luſir Amrum: * 
Ingenio perii Naſa Poeta meo. 


At tibs qui tranſis, ne ſit grave, quiſquis amaſti 
Dicere, Naſonis molliter offa cubant. 


Here lies Love's faithful Slave l this Stone, 
Ovid the Poet, by his Wit undone. 

Let every Lover as he paſſes by, 

Hh that his Bones may unmoleſied Be. 


He not met with Humanity am thoſe 
— robo but alſo a great deal of C vility.. 
They loved and honour'd him in a ſingular Man- 
ner, and teſtifyd their Eſteem for him by pub- 
lick Decrees; they made a general Mourning 
for him, ind buried him in a ſtately Monu- 
ment before the Gates. of the City. He boaſts. 
of one thing which will prove that he renounced 
Gallantry in his Exile; for he pretends, that no 
Perſon, of whatever Age or Sex, could com- 
ain of him; it is a Sign he no longer amuſed 
ſelf in making Love, and that even after he 
had learn'd the Getic Tongue, he did not enter- 
tain the Wives and Daughters of the Tomians 
upon that Subject, for i} he had, their Huſbands. 
and Fathers would have clamour'd againſt him. 
This Part of his Conduct was ſo much the 
more commendable, as it was difficult to be ob- 
ſerved by a Perſon of his amorous Diſpoſition, 
and who had contracted a long Habit i in a quite 


different Courſe of Life. 
HE 


0e 

Hz wrote an infinite Number of Verſes du- 
ring his Exile, nor is this to be wonder'd at, 
for the Muſes are naturally Tatlers, but moſt of 
all ſo in Adverſity; and beſides this, he wanted 
Converſation, and took no Delight either in 
Drinking or Gaming, ſo that they muſt needs 
be his whole Entertainment. If he had met 

with any Perſons to whom he could have re- 
peated | his Verfes, he would have verſified with 
much more Satisfackion; for he confeſles, that 
walking in the dark, and writing Verſes which 
we can read to no body, is the very fame 
thing. Mr. Cooley very juſtly remarks, that 
one may fee through the e Style of Ovid de Ti- 
flibus the humble and dejected Condition of 
Spirit with which he wrote. 'There ſcarce re- 
main any Footſteps of that Genius, um nec 
Jovis ira nec Ignes, &c. The Cold of the Coun- 
try had ftrucken through all his Faculties, and 
benumb'd the very Feet of his Verſes ; he is him-- - 
felf, miethinks, like one of the Stories of his 
own Metamor, phoſis, and though there remain 
ſome weak Neſenblances of Ovid at Rome, it 
is but, as he ſays of Niebe, In vultu Color eſt fine 
ſanguins, &c. 

HE had, amon vp good Qualities, that of 
not being Satirical, et he was very capable 
of compoling vers Furr erſes, as he has ſhewn 
in his Poem againſt bis; for no Piece ever dif- 
cover'd more Gall than this, nor more ſevere 
Maledictions. He wrote it a little after his Ba- 
niſhment. Ovid was of a pale Complexion, his 
Perſon of a middle Stature, and flender, but 
ful, and his Body ſtrong and nervous,tho* not large 
limb'd. According to Apuleius, he died upon the 


fame * with Livy the Hiftorian, 
Tas 
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TuR Works of Ovid are well known; his 
Poetical Abilities advanc'd him with great Ju- 
ſtice in the higheſt Rank among the Roman 
Poets. It is obſerved, that he was the beſt bred 
Gentleman of all the celebrated Genius's of 
the Age in which he lived, and perhaps the 
Copiouſneſs of his Expreſſions was owing in 
ſome meaſure to the Civility of his Breeding, 
as well as to the Luxuriance of his Fancy; and 
though Virgil and Horace were Courtiers too, 


yet they fell ſhort of him in Courtlineſs of Ex- 


preſſion, however they exceeded him in Majeſty 
of Thought, in Cloſeneſs and Exactneſs of Style. 
The Reaſon was, Ovid was a Gentleman, and 
the others not; his good Breeding was natural 
to him from his Infancy, theirs was acquired in 


their riper Years, and would never fit ſo hand- 


ſomely upon them. | | 

No Man, ſays Scaliger, ever did or can imi- 
tate that Eaſineſs of Style which was in Ovid; 
he tranſcends all Authors, ſays Heinſius, either 
in making things that are falſe ſeem probable, 
or things that are obſcure, perſpicuous, and in 
curiouſly adorning both the one and the other; 
or elſe in relating things plainly and nakedly as 
they are: He abounds every where with moral 
IN even when. he is frolickſome and 
-wanton. No one knew better how to ex- 
preſs himſelf, nor to level his Thoughts to the 
meaneſt Capacity with more Advantage. He 
was, ſays Ciofanius, ſo exquilitely ſkilled in the 
Latin . — that, according to the Opinion of 
all Tearned Men, if the Roman Language were 
utterly loſt, and nothing left but the Works of 
Ovid, they alone would be ſufficient to retrieve 


" 


but 


It. Yet this Poet, with all his Sweetneſs, has 


-— 
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but little Variety of Numbers and Sound; he is 
always, as it were, upon the Hand-gallop, and his 
Verſe runs upon Carpet Ground. He avoids. all 
Synalephas, ſo that minding only Smoothneſs, 
he wants. both Majeſty and Variety. Ovid is 
certainly more palatable to the Reader than any 
of the Roman Wits, though ſome of them are 
more lofty, ſome more inſtructive, and others 
more correct. He had Learning enough to make 
him equal to the beſt. But as his Verſe came 
eaſily, he wanted the Toil of Application to 
amend it. He is often luxuriant both in his Fancy 
and Expreſſions, and not always natural. If Wit 
be Pleaſantry, he has it to Exceſs; but if it be 
Propriety, Lucretius, Horace, and, above all 
Virgil, are his Superious. 
Tux moſt celebrated of the Elegiack Writers 

were Tibullus, Propertius, and Ouid. Tibullus is 
elegant and polite; Propertius noble and high ; - 
but Ovid is to be preferr'd' to both, becauſe he is 
more natural, more moving, and more paſſio- 
nate. I know not, ſays Faber, whether Ouid did 
any where ſhew more Wit and Learning, than 
in his ſecond Book de Triſtibus; nor is this to be 
wonder'd at, ſince he was to plead his own 
Cauſe before Auguſtus, a Prince of great Learn- 
ing, and a Poet himſelf. Never was any thing 
in the Latin Tongue writ more Wit and Ele- 
gancy than his eighth Elegy of the ſecond Book 
Ponticorum, every thing in it is ſo neat, ſo fine, ſo - 
pathetick, and 15 full of variety. He was vain 
and extravagantly fond of his own Compoſitions g 
what an Opinion he had of his Elegies appears 
plainly by thoſe. two arrogant Verſes of his in the 


= 


Kemedia Amoris ; 


- 


Tantine 
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. 
Quantum: Virgilio nobile debet Epos. 


The World was as much obliged to him for the 
Elegy, as ever it was to Virgil for the Epic. This 
Remark had carried a greater Modeſty, if it had 
come” from any other Hand. There are good 
Judges who obſerve, that many of thoſe Compa- 
riſons and Examples which he uſes in his de Ti- 
fibus, and his other Elegies, are merely ſuper- 
| fuous, and plainly ſhew har he was not arrived 
to a fall Maturity of Judgment; and Scaliger re- 
marks, that his de Triſtibus, and de Ponto, (both 
which Titles he finds fault with) are leſs elabo- 
rate _ his other Pieces, and eſpecially than his 
0 fix Books of his Fi, which he ſent 
to Germunitus the 8on of Druſus, contain Va- 
riety of choice Learning; the other ſix which 
he propoſed: were never finiſned, his ſudden 
Death, or his unfortunate Exile, prevented his 
Deſign. The Style of this Poem is eaſy, ſoft, 
and natural, though the Subject is not always 
equally tractable, nor capable of being adorned, 
nor has he often Scope enough for his Wit; yet, 
fays Scaliger, in many Places he goes beyond 
Himſelf in Purity and Politeneſs. Selin calls 
this Poet a Great Canon Lawyer, upon the 
account of his Fa/#i, which give us the beſt 
Aecount of the Religion and Feſtivals of the 
Tr Epiſil's ate faid to be the moſt polite Part 
of all Ovid's Works; the Thoughts, ſays Scaliger, 
are admirable, his Elegancy natural and eafy, 
they have a true Poetical Air; Rapin calls 


#0 Flotber of the Roman Mit, yet he owns. they 
fall much ſhort of that 7 Judgment, 
which is the chief Perfection of Virgil. | 
_ His Me Love, and his Amorous Compo- 
fifions are criminal and of pernicious Example; 
vet they have had' their unchaſte Votaries in all 
Ages. The Writers of the Auguſt Hiſtory re- 
late, that the Emperor lius Verus was ſo de- 
lighted with that little Piece of Ovid de Arte 
amd, that he would often read him in his 
Bed, and uten Re went to fleep; he! uſed to put 
him under His Pillow. There have been many, 
ys Cortelins Aprippz, botit Great and Latin 
vets Who Have diſcover their wariton Amotirs 
more like Panders than Poets, though all of them 
were outdone” by Ovid in his Herbical Epiffles, 
dedicated* to Corinna; which. were exceeded by 
himſelf in his 4/4 of Love, and might better have 
been called the Art of I horing and Pimping. 
The Eearning and the nnchafte Docutrients of 
this Poem was the Pretente of the baniſhing of 
the Author by Auguſtus to the remoteſt Parts of 


the North. | 

TE Met % of Ovid is ſaid to be 
copied after one Parthenius of Chios, who had 
written an excellent Poem upon the ſame Sub- 
ject; this Work of Ovid's was ſo highly eſteent- 
ed by the Gretian Wits, that they tranſlated it 
into their own Language. He has ſhewed Wit 
and Art in this Piece, but his Youthfulneſs would 
ſcarce be pardomd bat for the Vivacity of his 
Wit, and à peculiar Happitieſs of Fancy; His | 
Style, fays Borrichius, in this Poem is not. ſo 
lofty as in fome of his otfier Compoſitions, but . 
- there is Beauty and Exactneſs in it. This 
Work is in this reſpect highly to be admired, 
a; | 2 
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in that it does, in that wonderful Order, and as it 
were with a certain Chain and Concatenation, pre- 
ſent to us almoſt all the Fables of the Ancients, from 
the Beginning of the World to that very Time. 
Som Criticks have deſpiſed the Latin of this 
Poet, as if he was as corrupt in his Style and Poe- 
try, as he was in Life and Morals. They would 
have met but with a ſorry Reception from Alphon- 
fo King of Naples: That Prince being with his 
Army in the Neighbourhood of Sulmo, aſked if it 
was certain that Ovid was born there? and the 
People aſſuring him that he was, he ſaluted the 
Town, and paid his Acknowledgment to the Geni- 
us of the Country, that had produced ſo great a 
Poet. It is ſaid that the Pen of Ovid was found a- 
bout two Centuries ago at Taurunum, a Town of 
the Lower Hungary, with this Inſcription, Ovidii 
Naſonis Calamus. It was diſcover'd under ſome 
ancient Ruins, and preſented to //abella Queen of 
Hungary, who ſet a great Value upon it, and pre- 
ſerved it as a moſt venerable Relique. 
p 5 
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- Interpretatione & Notis illuſtravit, ad uſum Sereniſ. 
Delphini, Daniel Criſpinus. 4 vol. | 

. 8 | e 1688. 4to. 
Notis integris Variorum & Petri Burmanni, 4 vol. 

—1 14 | re ink Rs L. Bat. 1714. 4to. 
c Notis ſelectis Variorum & integris Nic. Heinſii, cura 

15 27 Bern. Cnippingii, 3 vol. fguris eneis ns | 
Fi. x 8 | L. Bat. 1703. 

Ex recenſſone Dan, Heinſii. 3 vol. Typis Elzevirianis. 


1629. 1zmo. 
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S ET WU 
T,UCIUS ANNAUS SENECA was born 
Nat Corduba in Spain, about the Beginning of 
the Vulgar Era, a Philoſopher and Poet, and Un- 
cle to Lucan. Monſieur Bailet tells us, that of 
all the ten Latin Tragedies which are collected and 
publiſhed in a Body under the Name of Seneca, it 
is generally agreed that the beſt of them were writ 
by this famous Philoſopher, Nero's Tutor, and 
that he was really the Author of the Medea, the 
Hippolitus and the Troades; the reſt, ſays he, have 
their Excellencies, tho the Authors of them are 
not well known. The meaneſt, and that which 
ſeems the moſt unworthy of the Name of Seneca, 
is the Octavia, to which others join the Thebais, 
which is the Work of a Declaimer, who knew 
nothing of what belong d to Tragedy. Lipſius 
could by no means believe that Seneca ever wrote 
the Treades; he had ſo mean an Opinion of this 
Tragedy, that he took it for granted it was ei- 
ther writ by ſome little paltry Poet, or by ſome 
ignorant Pedant. Scaliger was much offended at 
this ſevere Cenſure of Lipſius, from whom he in- 
tirely differ'd, calling this Tragedy a Divine Mort, 
and to be preferred before any of the other Nine, 
all which he believes were writ by Seneca. Ho. 
ever this be, we may conclude with Yoffius, that 
tho” Seneca may not be the Author of thoſe ſeveral 
Tragedies, which we commonly fee aſcribed to 
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him, yet there is no doubt to be made, but ſome 


of them were really his; and therefore a ſuitable 


A aoeecdunt of his Life and Poctical ee e 


be juſtly expected in this Place. | 

SENECA, a Spaniard of Corduba, (a Roman 
Colony of great Fame and Antiquity) was of 
the Family of Annæus, of the Order of Knights. 
His Father Marcus was famous for his Eloquence 
at Rome, 'a Man of Letters, ſome of whoſe 


Works are now extant, and who was diſtin- 


| guiſh'd from the Son by the Name of the O- 


 rator, His Mother's Name was Helvia, a Wo- 


man of excellent Qualities. His Father came 
to Rome in the time of Auguſtus, and his Wife 


and Children ſoon followed him, our Seneca yet 


being in his Infancy. There were three Bro- 
thers of them, and never a Siſter; Marcus An- 
nus Novatus, Lucius Aunæus Seneca, and Lu- 
cius Annaus Mela. The firſt of theſe changed 
his Name for Junius Gallo, who adopted him; 
to him it was that he dedicated his Treatiſe of 
Anger, whom he calls Nævatus too; and he al- 
fo dedicated his Diſcourſe of a happy Life to 
Gallio. The youngeſt Brother, Annæus Mela, 
was Lucan's Father. Seneca was about twenty 
Years of Age in the fifth of Tiberius. His 
Father train'd him up to :Rhetorick, but his 
Genius led him rather to Philoſophy, and he 
applied his Wit to Morality and Virtue. He 
was a great Hearer of the celebrated Men of 
thoſe Times, as Attalus, Papirius, Fabianus, 
{of whom he makes often mention) and he 


was a great Admirer of Demetrius the Cy- 
nick, whoſe Converſation he had afterwards in 


the Court, and both at home alſo and abroad, 


for they often travelled together. His Father 
121 was 


was not at all pleaſed with his Humour of Phi- 
loſophy, and forced him upon the Law, and 
for a while he practiſed Pleading. After which 
he would needs put him upon publick Em- 
ployments. And ſo, notwithſtanding his Philo- 
ſophick Studies, he came firſt to be Queſtor, 
then Prætor, and ſome will have it that he was 
choſen Conſul; but whether he bore thoſe Ho- 
nours before or after his Baniſhment, is uncer- 
tain. | | | 

In the firſt Year of the Emperor Claudius he 
was baniſhed into Cor/fica, when Julia the 
Daughter of Germanicus was accuſed by Ae 
ſalina of Adultery and baniſh'd too, Seneca be- 
ing charged as one of the Adulterers. But 
Meſſalina dying, and Agrippina being married to 
Claudius, ſhe prevail'd upon the Emperor to re- 
call Seneca, after he had ſuffer d an Exile of 
above eight Years. In this Retirement, it is faid, 
that he chiefly diverted himſelf in writing Tra- 
gedies, and other Poetical Amuſements. She 
_ afterwards recommended him as Tutor to her 
young Son Nero Had that young Prince attend- 
ed to the Wiſdom of his Præceptor through the 
Courſe of his Reign, with the ſame Attention 
he did for the firft five Years of his Govern- 
ment, he would have been the Delight, as he 
afterwards proved the Deteſtation, of Mankind. 
As Nero grew weary of the Advice of his Ma- 
ſter, Seneca's Intereſt ſoon declined at Court, 
and finding he had ill Offices done him, went di- 
rectly to the Emperor with an Officer to refund all 
he had gotten, which Vero would not receive; 
however, from that time the Philoſopher changed 
his Courſe of Life, received fe Viſits, ſhunned 
Company, went little abroad, ſtill pretending 
* — 
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to be kept at home either by Indiſpoſition or by 

his Studies. „VVV 
SENECA had two Wives, the Name of 

the firſt is not mentioned, his ſecond was Pau- 

Gina, whom he often ſpeaks of with great Paſ- 

ſion; by the former he had his Son Marcus. 


His Eſtate was partly Patrimonial, but the 


greateſt part of it was owing to 'the Bounty of 
his Prince: His Gardens, Villas; Lands, Poſſeſ- 
ſions, and incredible Sums of Money, are a- 
greed on all hands. Dio reports him to have 


had Two hundred and fifty thouſand Pounds Ster- 


ling at Intereſt in Britain alone, which he called 
in all at a Sum. Is 1 FO 
Tux Manner of his Death is particularly 
om by Tacitus: Now follows, ſays he, the 

eath of Seneca, to Nero's great Satisfaction; 


not ſo much for any pregnant Proof againſt him, 
that he was of P:/o's Conſpiracy, but Nero was 


reſolved to do that by the Sword, which he 


could not effect by Poiſon; for it is reported 


that Nero had corrupted Cleonicus (a Freedman 


of Seneca's) to give his Maſter Poiſon, which did 


not ſucceed ; for he lived only upon a ſimple Diet, 


as the Fruits, of the Earth, and his Drink was moft 
commonly River-W ater. 1 wh ir 


NATALIS, it ſeems, was ſent upon a Viſit 


to him (being indiſpoſed) with a Complaint, that 


be would not permit Piſo to viſit him; to 
whom Seneca made anſwer, That frequent Meet- 


ings and Conferences between them, could do 


neither of them we 
great Intereſt in 


good, but that he had a 
%s Welfare. Upon this, 


ifo 
- Granius Siluanus (a Cpu of the Guard) was 


ſent to examine Seneca upon the Diſcourſe that 
had paſſed between him and Natalis, and to re- 


Ly 
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turn his Anſwer. Seneca, either by Chance or 
upon Purpoſe, came that Day from Campania to 
a Villa of his own, within four Miles of the 
City; and thither the Officer went the next E- 
vening and beſet the Place. He found Seneca 
at Supper with his Wife Paulina, and two of 
his Friends, and gave him immediately an Ac- 


count of his Commiſſion. Seneca told him, that 


it was true that Natalis had been with him in 


Piſa's Name, with a Complaint that Pi could 


not be admitted to ſee him, and that he excuſed 
himſelf by reaſon of his Want of Health, and his 


Deſires to be quiet and private, and that he had 


no reaſon to prefer another Man's Welfare before 
his own ; Cæſar himſelf, he ſaid, knew very well 
that he was not a Man of Compliment, havin 
received more Proofs of his Freedom than of his 
Flattery. | I. | 1 4 
THr1s Anſwer of Seneca's was deliver'd to Cæ- 
ſar in the Preſence of Pappæa and Tigellinus, the 
intimate Confidants of this barbarous Prince 
and Nero aſked him, whether he could gather any 
thing from Seneca, as if he intended to make him- 
ſelf away? The Tribune's Anſwer was, That 
he did not find him at all affected with the 
Meſſage, nor ſo much as change Countenance 
upon it. Go Jack to him then, ſays Nero, and 
tell him that he is condemn'd to die. Seneca re- 
ceiv'd the Meflage without Surprize or Diſorder ; 
he calls for his Will, which being refuſed him 
by the Officer, he turned to his Friends, and 


told them, That ſince he was not permitted 


to requite them as they deſerved, he was yet 
at Liberty to bequeath them the Thing of all o- 
thers that he eſteemed the moſt, that is, the Image 
of his Life, which ſhould give them the Re- 

„T 
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putation both of Conſtaney and Friendſhip, if 
they would but imitate it; exhorting them to 
2 Firmneſs of Mind, ſometimes by good Coun- 

ſel, otherwhile by Reprehenſion, as the Occaſion 
required. Where, fays he, is all your Philoſo- 
phy now? All your premeditated Reſolutions 
againſt the Violences of Fortune? Is there any 
Man ſo ignorant of Ners's Cruelty, as to ex- 
pet after the Murder of his Mother and his 
Brother, that he ſhould even ſpare the Life of 
his Governour and Tutor? After ſome gene- 
ral Expreſſions to this Purpoſe, he took his 
Wife in his Arms, and having ſomewhat for- 
tified her againſt the preſent Calamity, he be- 
ſought and conjured her to moderate her Sor- 
rows, and betake herſelf to the Contemplations 
and Comforts of a virtuous Life, which would 
be a fair and an ample Conſolation to her for 


_ _ "the Loſs of her Huſband. Paulina on the other 


Hide tells him her Determination to bear him 
company, and orders the Executioner to do his 
Office. Well, ſays Seneca, if after rhe Sweet- 
"neſs of Life, as +: have repreſented it to thee, 

thou hadft rather entertain an honourable Death 
T ſhall not envy thy Example, conſulting at the 
ſame time the Fame of the Perſon he loved, 
and his own Tenderneſs, for fear of the Injuries 
that might attend her when he was gone. Our 
Reſolution, ſays he, in this generous Act may 
be equal, but thine will be the greater Repu- 
tation. After this, the Veins of both their Arms 
were opened at the. ſame time. Seneca did not 
bleed ſo freely, his Spirits being waſted with 
Age and a thin Diet; ſo that he was forced to 
cut the Veins of his Thighs, and elſewhere to 
haſten his Diſpatch. When he was far ſport, 
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and almoſt ſinking under his Torments, he de- 
ſired his Wife to remove into another Cham 
ber, leſt the Agonies of the one might work 
upon the Courage of the other. His Eloquence 
continued to the laſt, as appears by the excel- 
lent Things he deliver'd at his Death, which 
being taken in Writing from his own Mouth, 
and publiſh'd in his own Words, I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to deliver them in any other. Nero in the 
mean time, who had no particular Spite to Pauli- 
2a, gave Orders to prevent her Death, for fear his 
Cruelty ſhould grow more and more inſupport- 
able and odious. Whereupon the Soldiers gave 
all Freedom and Encouragem@t to her Ser- 
vants, 'to bind up her Wounds and ſtop the 
Blood, which they did accordingly ; but whe- 
ther ſhe was ſenſible of it or not, is a Queſtion. 
For among the common People, who are apt to 
judge, the worſt, there were ſome of opinion, 
that as long as ſhe .deſpair'd of Nero's Mercy, ſhe 
ſeem'd to court the Glory of dying with her Huſ- 
band for Company ; but that upon the likelihood 
of better Uſage, ſhe was prevail'd upon to out- 
live him. And ſo for ſome Years ſhe did ſurvive 
him, with all Piety and Reſpect to his Memory; 
but ſo miſerably pale and wan, that every Bod 
might read the Loſs of her Blood and Spirits in 
her very Countenance. P 
_ SENECA finding his Death flow and lin- 
7 deſires Statius Annæus, his old Friend and 

hyſician, to give him a Doſe of Poiſon, which 
he had provided before-hand, being the ſame 
Preparation which was appointed for Capital 
Offenders in Athens; this was brought him, and 
he drank it up, but to little purpoſe, for his 
Body was already _— and bound up againſt 
a 1 b the 
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the Force of it. He went at laſt into a hot 
Bath, and ſprinkling ſome of his Servants that 
were next him, This, ſays he, is an Oblation 
wo * the Deliverer. The Fume of the 
Bath ſoon diſpatched him, and his Body was 
burnt without any Funeral Solemnity, as he 
had directed in his Teſtament; though this 
Will of his was made in the height of his Pro- 
ſperity and Power. There was a Rumour that 
Subrius Flavius, in a private Conſultation with 
the Centurions, had taken up this following Re- 
ſolution; (and that Seneca himſelf was no Stran- 
ger to it) that is to ſay, that after Nero ſhould 
have been ſlain by the Help of P:/o, Piſo him- 
ſelf ſhould have been killed too, and the Em- 
pire deliver'd up to Seneca, as one that well de- 
ſerved it for his Integrity and Virtue, Thus far 
Tacitus. He was about threeſcore at the time of 
his Death. | | 23's 
Tk bright ſide of Seneca's Character ap- 
pears as an excellent Moraliſt, and a found Phi- 
oſopher; he does not make fo confiderable a Fi- 
ure as a Poet, and a Writer of Tragedies; tho” 
in this reſpect, he writ, ſays Borrichius, in a pure 
Tragic Strain, he ſhew'd a decent Gravity, he 
was no ways inferiour to any of the Greeks, ei- 
ther for a Majeſtic Style, or for an exquiſite 
Way of —_— himſelf! his Sentiments are 
ſublime, and his Images lively and poetical, but 
the Fable and Execution of his Plays is irregular, 
he wants that noble Simplicity and pathetic 
Manner which recommends Euripides, and he 
ſeems to have written more for the Uſe of the 
Cloſet, than of the Stage. | TIE s 
Fox a lofty and majeſtic fort of Verſe, ſays Sca- 
liger, Seneca came not behind the beſt of N 
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Poets, nay he excelled Euripides in Politeneſs and 
Beauty. Invention, it muſt be owned, is the 
peculiar Property of the Greeks, but Seneca is 
not beholden to them for that lofty Air, that 
harmonious Sound, that Briſkneſs of Fancy, which 
every where abounds in him. But, ſays Rapin, 
he knows nothing of Manners, He is a fine 
Speaker, who is eternally uttering pretty Sayings. 
and whatever Perſons he introduces, they always 
have the Mien of Actors. His Verſe is pompous, - 
his Thoughts ſublime, becauſe he would dazzle, 
but the Contrivance of his Fables is of no great 
Character; he pleaſes himſelf too much in giving 
his own Ideas, inſtead of real Objects, and repre- 
ſents not very regularly what is to be repreſented. 
ST. EVREMONT entertained a deſpicable 
Opinion of Seneca in every Capacity of his Writ- 
ings. I have a great Reſpect, ſays he, for the 
Tutor of Nero, the Gallant of Agrippina, and 
for that ambitious Man, who pretended to the 
Empire. Of the Philoſopher and Writer, I make 
but little Account; and am affected neither with 
his Style, nor with his Thoughts. His Latin 
has nothing of Reſemblance to that of Auguſtus's 
Time; it is neither eaſy nor natural, all made 
up of Points, all fanciful and conceited, more of 
the Heat of Africa or Spain in them, than the 
Beauty of Greece or Maly. You: ſee there abrupt 
things that have indeed the Air and Shape of Sen- 
tences, but which have neither their Salidity nor 
good denſe, which whet and ſpur on the Fancy, 
without gaining the Judgment. His forced Diſ- 
courſe communicates to me a ſort of Conſtraint, 
and the Soul, inſtead of finding there its Satiſ- 
faction and Repoſe, meets with Trouble and 


Affliction. a» 
| SV 
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NERO, he 8 one of the moſt wicked 
Princes in the World, was yet very ingenious, 
and had near him a ſort of . ee ex- 
tremely curious, who uſed Seneca as a Pedant, 
and turned him into Ridicule; I gever read his 
Writings, without being of quite contrary Sen- 
timents to thoſe which he would inſpire his 
Readers with: If he attempts to recommend 
Poverty, I long for his Riches; his Virtue 
frightens me, and the leaſt diſpoſed to Vice, 
would abandon himſelf to Pleaſures, by the De- 
ſcription he gives of them. He ſpeaks ſo much 
of Death, and leaves me ſuch melancholy Ideas, 
that I do my utmoſt Endeavours not to improve 
by his Lectures. His Style has nothing that af- 
fects me; his Opinions are too ſevere; and *tis 
.. ridiculous, that one who lived in abundance, and 
was ſo careful of himſelf, ſhould encourage no- 


thing but Poverty and Death. 
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LUCAM 


MAR ANNAUS LUC ANUS was 
born at Corduba in Spain, in the Rei 
of Caligula, about the thirty-ninth Vear of the 
common Æra. He was of an Equeſtrian Family, 
that had removed from taly, and had for ſome 
Time ſettled in Spain, in which Province it had 
enjoyed many honourable Employments. His 
Father was Marcus Annæus Mela, or Mella, 
a Roman Knight, a Man of excellent Qualities, 
and of great Intereſt in his Country, and had 
the additional Advantage of being Brother: to 
the great Philoſopher Seneca. His Mother was 
Acilia, Daughter of Acilius Lucanus, the moſt 
celebrated Orator of the 18 in which he lived; 
0 


from this Grandfather our Poet was cons by the 
Name of Lucan. 


HFH could not, it ſeenis, eſcape "if Atten-. 
dance of a Miracle in his Infancy, the ſame. told, 
of Homer and. Heſiad, that a Swarm of Bees ho- 
ver'd about his Cradle, and ſettled. upon his — 
His Father remov'd him to Rome when he was 


about eight Months old, that he might learn. 


the Latin Language in its Purity, which effec- 
tually defeats the Malice of. { Ticks, who 
cenſure his Style as if it r&ived A Tincture 


from the Place of his Birth, and charge him 


with writing like a. Spaxiard, His Education 
Was conducted with the — Care, ſuitable 
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to the Forwardneſs of his Genius, and the Qua- 
lity of his Family. He ſtudied the Languages 
under Palæmon the Grammarian; Flavius Pp; - 
ginius, the moſt eloquent Orator of his Time, 
was his Maſter in Rhetorick ; and for Philoſophy, 
he was placed under Cornutus the Stoic, to which 
Sec he ever after addicted himſelf, © TER 
H1s Proficiency under his Tutors exceeded Ex- 
pectation; he frequently declaimed in Gree# and 
Latin at fourteen Years of Age. Seneca ſent him 
to Athens, where he completed his Studies. Up- 
on his Return to Rome, the Recommendation 
of his Uncle, and his own Merits, which could 
= not be concealed, introduc'd him into Nero's 
[8 Favour, who made him a Quæſtor before he 
| was qualified by Age to bear that Office ; he ex- 
hibited a Shew of Gladiators at a great Epen, 
and was afterwards admitted into the College 
of Augurs. His Fortune and his Fame in- 
creaſing, he married Polla Argentaria, the 
Daughter of Pollius Argentarius, a Roman Sena- 
tor, a Lady of Noble Birth, great Fortune, and 
famed Beauty, who, to add to her other Excel- 
lencies, was accompliſh'd in all Parts of Learning, 
inſomuch that the three firſt Books of the Phar- 
ſalia are ſaid to have been reviſed and corrected 
by her in his Life-time. Statius, at the Requeſt 
of this Lady, wrote a Poem in honour of the 
Anniverſary®of Lucarn's Birth-Day, wherein he 
| Praiſes her Accompliſhments, | | 1 10 


Dorma, $; mpicitate, Comitate, 
VER Cenſu, Sanguine, Gratia, Decore. 
This Lady ſurvived him many Vears. | 
i How 
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How Lucan came to decline in Nero's Favour, 
we have no politive Account that I know of in 
Hiſtory; it is agreed that he loſt it gradually, 
till he became his utter Averſion. No doubt 
the Poet's Virtue, and his Principles of Liberty 
muſt make him hated by a Man of Nero's 
Temper ; but there ſeems to have been a great 
deal of Envy in the Caſe, blended with his 
other Principles againſt him upon the account 
of his Poetry. Tho' the Spirit and Height of 
the Roman Poetry was ſomewhat declined, from 
what it had been in the Time of A. guſtus, yet 
it was ſtill an Art beloved and cultivated. Nero 
himſelf was not only fond of it to the higheſt 
degree, but, as moſt bad Poets are, was vain 
and conceited of his Performances in that kind. 
He valued himfelf more upon his Skill in that 
Art and in Muſick, than on the Purple he wore, 
and bore it better to be thought a bad Empe- 
ror, than a bad Poet or Muſician. TLucan, tho 
then in favour, was too honeſt to applaud the 
bombaſt Stuff that Nero was every Day repeating 
in Publick. Perſius in his firſt Satire gives a Spe- 
cimen of it; Pep rip roo Rey 
| Torva Mimalloneis, &c. yi 


Their crooked Horns the Mimallonian Crew 

With Blaſts inſpir' d; and Baſlaris who flew 
The ſcornful Calf with Sword aduanc d on high, 
Made from his Neck his haughty Head to fly ; 
And Manas, when with Toy Bridles bound, | 
be led the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung around, 
Evion from Woods and Floods" repairing Echaes ( 
„„ „ ark ings | 
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AT the Celebration of the Duimguennalia, it 
was proclaimed that Nero intended to recite the 
Story of Niobe, in a Poem of his own. compo- 
ſing. He came off with Applauſe, and thought 
' himſelf ſure of the Prize; Lucan; fired with In- 
dignation, ſtood up, and repeating a Poem on 
the Fable of Orpheus, carried off the Prize a- 
gainſt him. This ruin'd his Intereſt for ever in 
that Prince, who ſent him an Order next Day 
never more to plead at the Bar, or repeat any 
of his Compoſitions in Publick, as the moſt ce- 
lebrated Poets and Orators were uſed to do. It 
is no wonder that a young Man, an admirable 
Poet, and one conſcious enough of a ſuperiour 
Genius, ſhould. ſeverely reſent this barbarous 
Treatment; in revenge he omitted no Occa- 
ſion to treat Nerd's Verſes with the utmoſt 

Contempt, and expoſe them and their Author 
to Ridicule. In this Behaviour towards the 
Emperor he was ſeconded by his Friend Per- 
ius, and no doubt they often diverted them- 
ſelves alone at Cæſar's ee Mero reſented 
this Uſage to the utmoſt, and took all Occaſions 
of cenſuring and depreciating Lucan and all his 
Compoſitions. 7 „ 
ROME had now long groaned under the 
Cruelty of this Imperial Tyrant; Nero had ren- 
dered himſelf odious and inſupportable by his 
monſtrous Vices, which urged ſeveral of the 
firſt Rank, headed by Piſo, into a Conſpiracy, 
to rid the World of this Prodigy of Wicked. 
neſs. Lucan hated him upon a double Account, 
as his Country's Enemy and his own, and went 
heartily into the Deſign. When it was ripe 
for Execution, it was diſcovered by ſome of the 

Accomplices, and Lucan was found among = 
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firſt of the Conſpirators. They were condemn'd 
to die, and Lucan had the Choice of the manner 
of his Death. Tacitus aſſerts, that our Poet be- 
ing put to the Torture, accuſed his Mother. of 
being in the Plot. This Story ſeems to be a 
meer Calumny, and invented by the Tyrant or his 
Friends, to depreciate his Character, and to leave 
a laſting Blot upon his Memory. It is certain, 
there are many Fragments of his Lite where this 
Particular is not to be found. | 5 

HE choſe to have the Arteries of his Legs and 
Arms opened jn a hot Bath; he ſupped chear- 
fully with his F:ciends, and then taking leave 
of them with the greateſt Tranquillity, and the 
higheſt Contempt of Death, went into the Bath, 
and. ſubmitted to the Operation. When he 
found the Extremities of his Body growing cold, 
and Death's laſt Alarm in every Part, he thought 
of a Paſſage of his own in the Ninth Book of 
the Phar/alia, which he repeated to the Stan- 
ders-by with the ſame Grace and Accent with 
which he uſed to declaim in Publick, and im- 
mediately expired. He died in the Flower of 
his Life, and in the full Purſuit of Glory, in the 
twenty-ſeventh Year of his Age. The Paſſage 
was that where he deſcribes a Soldier of Cato's 
dying much after the ſame manner, being bit by 
a Serpent. ws FD 855 


Sanguis erant Lachrymæ, &c. | 


Noto the warm Blood at once from every Part 

Ran Paiſon down, and drain d the fainting Heart; 

Blood falls for Tears, and oer his maurnful Face, 

The ruddy Drops their tainted Paſſage trace. 
5 | Ne ere 
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Fhere-eer the liguid Fuices find a Way, 
There Streams of Blood, there crimſon Rivers ſtray. 
His Mouth and guſhing Naſtrils pour a Flood, 
And ev'n the Pores ouze out the trickling Blood. 
In the red Deluge all the Parts lie droꝛun d, 
And the whole Body ſeems one bleeding Waund.. 


He-was buried in his own Garden at Rome. ö 
LUCA N wrote ſeveral Poems, the Combat: 
of Hector and Achilles, the Fable of Orpheus up- 
on the dreadful Fire at Rome, where it is ſaid 
he ſeverely glanced at Nero; ſomè Books of Sa- 
turnalia; a Poem on the burning of Troy; an 
imperfect Tragedy of Medea. Theſe, ſays Sta- 
tius, were compoſed by Lucan, at an Age when 
Virgil had not yet written his Culex; nothing 
but the Titles of theſe Poems remain; we have 
his Pharſalia complete; on this Poem he ſtaked 
his Reputation, and promiſed himſelf Immor- 
tality from it. > . In 


Tnvidia ſacræ, &c, | 


Nor Cæſar thou diſdain that I rehearſe, 
Thee, and thy Wars in no ignoble Verſe, 

Since if in aught the Latian Muſe excel, 

| Name and mine, immortal I foretel 
Eternity our Labours ſhall reward, 
And Lucan flouriſh lite the Grecian Bard; 
My Numbers ſhall to lateft Time convey 
The Tyrant Czſar and Pharſalia's Day. 
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Few Writers have been more expoſed to 
the Cenſure of Criticks than Lucan; ſome call 
him an excellent Poet, others an indifferent Hi- 
ſtorian; ſome a furious Orator, others a Ma- 

£7 a thematician, 


* 
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thematician, a Philoſopher and a Divine. Quin- 
tilian obſerves, that Lucan Has a great deal of 
Heat and Fire, and is remarkable for his Sen- 
tences, but he chuſts rather to number him 
among the Orators than Poets. Scalzger con- 
tends that Lucan was a Poet, and that the Gram- 


marians do but trifle when they object that he 


wrote not a Poem, but a Hiſtory. Barthivs 
calls him a Poet of a great Genius, of extraor- 
dinary Learning, and of a true. Heroick Cha- 
racter, who, ffom the very Time he lived, has 
always been eſteemed a moſt conſiderable Author, 
eſpecially 2 Philoſophers, by reaſon of his 
Gravity, his Force, his Acuteneſs, and his 
weighty Sentences, which ſhine and are tranſpa- 
rent through the whole Work, fo that he ſcarce 
ever had his Equal in that kind. Scaliger con- 
feſſes in another Place, that Lucan was one of a 
vaſt Genius, but would often exceed the Bounds 
of Poetry, that he had an ungovernable Temper, 
and would ſally out moſt extravagantly; that he 
had too much Fire in him, wanting that admi- 
rable and divine Temper which none ever had 
but Virgil only; he ſeems rather to bark than 
ing. 5 
H 50 uncertain are the Merits of this Poet 
in the Opinion of great Judges; the moſt tem- 
perate in their Cenſures, allow his Expreſſion 
to be bold and lively, his Sentences ſtrong and 
_ clear, his Fictions probable, and his Digreſſions, 
though not proper, are always inſtructive and 
entertaining; yet his Epiſodes and long ſcho- 
laſtick Diſſertations and Diſputes, merely ſpecula- 
tive on things that fall in his Way, ſhew much of 
Conſtraint and Affectation. He has ſo maſterly a 
Manner in his Deſcriptions, that you ſeem rather a 

e Spectator 
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Spectator than a Reader of the ſeveral Tranſ- 
actions he relates, and he intereſts you ſo much 
by the Warmth of his Temper, which he com- 
municates to his Writings, that you inſenſibl 

become a Perſon concern'd, and find vurſelf 
engaged on the ſame Side with them, though 
Yau had reſolved to be indifferent. He is judici- 


and looks very narrowly into the true Motives 
of human Undertakings, how ch their riſe in 


our irregular Paſſions, and how thoſe Paſſions in- 
fluence all our Actions. He is Often happy in 
applying the ſeveral Parts of Learning to his 


Subject, which he ſeldom treats with any great 


Delicacy or Diſcretion. But though in Strada's 
Opinion, Calliope cannot be faid to be Lucar's 
inſeparable Companion as ſhe is Virgil's, yet, ac- 
cording to that Critick, he is conſpicuouſly 
mounted on the Top of Parnaſſus, and manages 
his Pegaſus with much Dexterity, ſtill keeping 


tight in the Saddle, though he frequently ſeems 


in danger of loſing it from the many Bounds 
he makes, the natural Spirit and Mettle of that 
Creature increaſing, being animated by the 
Boldneſs of the Rider. Gyraldus obſerves, that 


one very ingeniouſly compared Lucan to a Horſe 


that was not broke, which would ever and anon 


dus in diſcovering the ſecret Springs of Action, 


be running in the midſt of ſome Meadow or 


Field, leaping and kicking up his Heels, but 


without any manner of Art or Order. M 
I ſhalll conclude his Character with a Remark 


of Mr. Dryden's; he ſays, that Lucan followed 
too much thg Truth of Hiſtory, crouded Sen- 
tences together, was too full of Points, and 


too often offered at fomewhat which had more of 


the Sting of an Epigram, than of the Pay and 
3 4 "State 


$ 
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State of an Heroick Poem; he made no great 
uſe of his Heathen Deities. There was neither 

the Miniſtry of the Gods, nor the recipitation 
of the” Soul, nor the Fury of a Prophet in his 
Pharſala. He treats you more like a Philoſopher 
than awPoet, and inſtructs. you in Verſe, with 

what he had been taught by his Uncle Seneca in 
© Proſe. In one Word, he walks ſoberly on foot, 
when he might fly. Yet Lucan is not always 
this religious Hiſtorian. The Oracle of Apprus, 
and the Witcheraft of Eriftho, will ſomewhat 
atone for him, who was indeed baund up by an 
ill- chöſen and known Argument, to follow Truth 
with great Exactneſs. «4+ 


Ep1T10NS of L. UCAN. 
Vetis integris 7 ariorum, Aire Fr. Oudendorpio. - 20 7 
1 L. Bat. 1728, 0 0 
, Notis integris Hug. Grotii, & /ele&is Variorum. 
a E. Bat. 1069. 15 
Noris Tho. Farnabii. Amſt. * 12amo. 
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PERSIUS. 


LUS PERSIUS FLACCUS, a Sati- 
rical Poet, who flouriſhed under Nexo, but 
was born of an Equeſtrian Family, 2 2 the 
twenty ſecond Year of Tiberius, at Witerra in 
Tuſcany, though ſome place his Birth in Ligu- 


ria, which they found _ ſome Lines of the ſixth. 
„ x 


. Mibi lee & De. 


For me, my warmer Cunſtitutien wants 
Mere Cold than oun Ligurian Winter grants 3 ; 
And therefore to my Native Shores retir d, 

1 view the Coaſt old Ennius once admir'd : 

Where Cliffs on either fide their Pomts diſplay, 

And after opening in an ample way. 

*T1s worth your while, O mn to regard 

The Port of Luna, fays our learned Bard. 


He was about fix Years 4 Age when his Fa a- 
ther Flaccus died, his Mother Fulvia Siſenna was 


married afterwards to Fuſius, a Roman Knight, 


and buried: him in a few Years. He ſtudied at 


Volterrd till he was twelve Years of Age. He 


was then remov'd to Rome, where he continued. 
his Studies with great Application under the In- 
ſtructions 


are 
ſtructions of Palæmon the Grammarian, the Ruhe- 
tor Virginius Flaccus, and Cornutus a Stoick Philo- 
ſopher, the moſt learned Man of his Time, of 
a moſt virtuous Life, and a Poet himſelf. The 
Philoſophy in which Perſius was educated he 
profeſſed his whole Life, and in this he excelled 
both Juvenal and Horace; he ſhifts not Sides 
like Horace, who is ſometimes an Epicurean, 
ſometimes a St9ick, ſometimes an Eclectiab, as 
his preſent Humour leads him, nor declaims like 
Juvenal againſt Vices more like an Orator than 
a Philoſopher. He is every where the ſame, 
true to the Dogma's of his Maſter, and ſtuck 
cloſe to his own Philoſophy. He contracted a 
ſtrict Intimacy with this Girlie, and by his 
Works immortalized the Friendſhip that was 
between them ; he left him, by a Codicil to his 
Will, his Library of ſeven; hundred Books, and 
a great Sum of Money, but Gornutus accepted 
of the Books only, and gave the Money to his 
Siſters, who were his Heirs, _ W | 
HE began to. write when he was very young, 
and applied himſelf to Satire upon reading the 
Writings of Lucilius; but the Verſes he compoſed 
in his Youth were ſuppreſſed by the Advice of 
Cornutus, who thought they would not anſwer the 
great Reputation of thoſe that had been publiſhed, 
and were received with fo great” Admiration 
the Publick, that all the Copies were preſently ſold 
off, Among other of his Works, they ſuppreſ- 
ſed ſome Verſes he had made upon Arria, Wife 
of the unfortunate Pætus, an illuſtrigus Roman 
Lady, who killed herſelf to give an Example to 
her dear Huſband, „ 1 1 
H ſtudied with Lacan the Poet under Cor- 
nutus, and was ſo much admired by his School- 
F ellow, 
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Fellow, that when Perſius recited his Verſes, 
+ Lucan could ſcarce forbear breaking out into 
Acclamations; which is a rare thing among Poets 
of the ſame Rank, but ſometimes too common. 
out of Cunning and Vanity. Perſius became 
acquainted wieh Seneca very late, and could ne- 
ver endure his Temper. He was a good Friend, 
a better Son ſtill, a better Brother, and a better: 
Kinſman. He was very chaſte, though a Per- 
ſon of exceeding Beauty; he was ſober, as meek 
as a Lamb, and as modeſt as a young Virgin: 
So true it is, that we muſt not j ge gf a Man's 
Morals by his Writings, for ſome of the Ver- 
ſes of Perſius are obſcene and licentious, they 
are ſharp and full of Bitterneſs. It is believed 
that he ſpared not the cruel Nero, and that he 
did fo plainly hint at him, that Cornutus thought 


nt to alter ſome of his Words; he had written 
thus in his firſt Satire; WF "RY 


Auriculas Aſni Midas Rex haber, | 
An Aſs's Ears King Midas bes 9 : 


Cornutus adviſed him to change them into theſe z 


* 55 1 
Auriculas Aſini quis non habet? 
1 155 An Aſss Ear who has not? 


He died of a Pain of his Stomach, when he was 
about, twefity-eight Years of Age. 

TAE Works of. Perfius conſiſt of ſix Satires; | 
he begins them with a Prologue in Imitation 
of the Dramatic Poem. The Procem to the firſt 
| * : . Satire 


A _ 


* 
7 
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Satire is very beautiful, and contains the Sum of 
all the reſt: e 


O Curas hominum! O quantum ęſt in rebus inane! 


He acquired great Glory, ſays Quintilian, by 
theſe ee, an obtained more Credit. 
ſays Martial, by this one Book, than others did 
by many large Volumes. 


Sæpius in libro memoratur Perſius uno 
uam vis in toto Marſus Amazonide. 


THis Poet had certainly the Advantage of 
great natural Parts, improved by a large Stock 
of acquired Knowledge. He was a profęſſed Imi- 
tator of Horace. His Style is noble, figurative 
and poetical, ag in general anſwerable to the 
Dignity of his Sentiments, which have all the 
Grandeur the Stoic Philoſophy when judicioufly 
applied could give them. The Wit and fine 
Ridicule that ſhine in every Line of Horace's 
Satires he ſeems an utter Stranger to, his Wit 
does not ſhew it ſelf N. genteel Raillery, but 
in an inſulting Sneer; it was not his Province 
to be witty. He ſhines moſt in recommending 
Virtue dl Integrity ; here it is that his Satire 
becomes him, and that Air of Sincerity that diſ- 
covers it ſelf in his Writings adds a new Grace 
to them. He has been equally ill treated by 
the Partizans of Juvenal and Horace. As à 
Poet, he is certainly inferiour to both, though 
in Virtue and Learning he was their Superiour. 
He was grave, and particularly oppoſed his Gravity 
to Lewdneſs, which was the predominant Vice 
of Nerd's Court when he publiſhed his * 
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which was before that Emperor fell into the 
Exceſs of Cruelty. Fr 
Fon his Verſe, the learned Caſaubon himſelf. 
(who underſtood him particularly well, and bet- 
ter than any of his former Co tators) can 
neither defend his Numbers, nor” the Purity 
of his Latin; he gives this Point for loſt, and 
pretends not to juſtify either the Meaſures or 
the Words of Perſius. He is evidently beneath 
Horace and Fuvenal in both. And as his Verſe is 
ſcabrous and hobbling, and his Words' not every 
where well choſen, the Purity of Latin anus. 
more corrupted - than in the time of Juvenal, 
and conſequently of Horace, who writ when the 
Language was in the Height of its Perfection; 
ſo his Diction is hard, his Figures are general- 
ly too bold and daring, and his Tropes, particu- 
larly his Metaphors, inſufferably ſtrained. 1 

ern ee all the Diligence and 
Penetration of his Expoſitors, Perſius is {till ob- 
ſcure; whether he affected not to be underſtood 
but with Difficulty, or whether the Fear of his 
Safety under Nero compelled him to this Dark- 
neſs in ſome Places, or that it was occaſioned 
by his cloſe way of thinking, and the Brevity 
of his Style, and crouding of his Figures; or 
laſtly, whether after ſo long a time many of 
his Words have been corrupted, and many Cuſ- 
| toms and Stories relating to them loſt to us, 
whether ſome of theſe Reaſons, or all, concur- 
red to render him ſo cloudy, it muſt be ſaid, 
that the beſt of his Commentators can but gueſs 
at his Meaning in many Paſſages, and none can 
be certain that he has divined rightly. Ca- 
ſaubon excuſes the general Obſcurity of Perſius, 
by alledging that it was deſigned / War 
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Tor fear of Nero, and that he was commanded 
to write ſo cloudily by his Maſter Cornutus. 
The Poet ſeems not to have wanted many Lec- 
tures to be read to him upon that Subject; he 
Was an apt Scholar, and when he was adviſed 
to be obſcure in ſome Places where his Life and 
Safety were in queſtion, he took the ſame Coun- 
ſel for all his Books, and never afterwards wrote 
ten Lines together clearly. He is obſcure, ſays 
Bayle, not out of Policy, but becauſe he had 
ſuch a Taſte, and had given ſuch a Turn to his 
Genius; for if the Fear of bringing himſelf into 
Trouble at Court, had moved him to cover his 
Conceptions with a thick Cloud, he would have 
done it only in ſuch Matters, as had ſome re- 
lation to the Life of the Tyrant; but we ſee 
that he twiſts his Words, and has recourſe to 
Alluſions and Enigmatical Figures, even when 
he is about to inſinuate only a Moral Maxim, 
the cleareſt Explication whereof could not have 
afforded Nero the leaſt Pretence of being angry. 
with him. I ſhall give no Examples of it, but 
refer to his Satires, which ſufficiently prove it. 

SCALIGER has a mean Opinion of the Wri- 
tings of Perſius, particularly of his Style; he calls 
dim a lilly trifling Author, a perfect Braggadocio, 
one who valued himfelf much upon the account 
of his Learning, which was hot and feveriſh. He 
affected nothing ſo much as to render himſelf 

obſcure, for which reaſon he was called the blind 
and the dark Poet. Not but that he has ſome 
Touches of a hidden Delicacy, but theſe Strokes 


(ſays Rapin) are always wrapped up in ſo much 5 


profound Learning, that there needs a Com- 
ment to unfold them. He may properly be cal- 
led the Lycephroy, of the Latinr, upon the ac- 
C, ; = | count 


= 
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count of his Darkneſs; and. St. Jerome, who 
could not underſtand the Riddles and Obſcurities 
of this Poet intellecturis ignibus ile dedit, com- 
mitted them to the Fire to be unfolded. His 
Moroſeneſs, ſays the French Critick, never leaves 
him, he ſpeaks not of the leaſt things but in a 
Heat, and he never ſports but in the moſt ſeri- 
ous manner in the world. Voſſius will have it, 
that Perſius either did not underſtand the Rules 
of Satire, or at leaſt, that he never obſerved them, 
becauſe he only attack d ſome few particular Per- 
ſons inſtead of reproving Vice in general ; and 
when he had a mind to touch upon the Faults 
or Actions of ſuch particular Perſons, he com- 
monly made uſe of ſome 1 Name, ſuch 
as Titius or Nevins, which does not give us 
Light enough to know either the Fact or the Per- 
fon ; and therefore this Poem of his does ſcarce 


deſerve the Name of a Satire, becauſe he reflects 


upon no body by Name. I am ready, ſays Va- 


vaſſor, to give to Perſius the Deference that is 


due to him; I allow him his Jeſts, his dry Rubs, 


his Wit and his Sarcaſms, nor will I take from 
him his Latin, which as it is not the very beſt, fo 
I muſt ownWlt is none of the worſt. "Theſe are 
the Cenſures that are to be met with in the Wri- 
ings of the Learned, who have fate in Judgment 
upon the Works of this Poet. o 
BvurT after all it muſt be allowed, that Per- 
ius was a young Man like his Friend and Co- 
temporary ne Both of them Men of extra- 
ordinary Parts, and great acquired Knowledge 
conſidering their Vouth. But neither of them 
had arrived at that Maturity of Judgment which 
is neceſſary to the accompliſhing of a form'd 
Poet; and this Conſideration, as it lays ſome Im- 
8 | | pertections 


PERS FU 

perfections to their Charge, ſo on the other ſide, 
Ns a candid Excuſe for thoſe Failings which are 
incident to Youth and Inexperience; and we 
have more reaſon to wonder how They, who 
died before the thirtieth Year of their Age, could 
write ſo well, and think ſo ſtrongly, than to ac- 
cuſe them of thoſe Faults from which human Na- 
ture, and more eſpecially in Youth, could never 
poſſibl # be OO? + 


/ 
a a * * — 
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Perfii Satyræ, II. Caſaubonus Commentario illuſtra- 

Dit. Pariſ. 1605. 8vo. 
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SILIUS ITALICUS. 


* CA1US SILIUS IT ALICUS was born un- 


der the Emperor Tiberius, but the Year of 
his Birth cannot be fixed; he derived his De- 


ſcent from the noble and ancient Family. of the 


Silii; the Place of his Nativity is likewiſe un- 
certain; the common Opinion is, that he was 
born at old Seville in Spain, called Italica, and 
from thence he obtained his Surname; others 
ſuppoſe he was born at Confinium in Italy, which, 
according to Strabo, had the Name of Ttalica given 
it during the Social War. 

Wren he, came to Noms he —— himſelf 
to the Studies and Practice of the Bar, and ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that by a cloſe Imitation of Ci- 
cero, and his Form of Pleading, he became 
a celebrated Advocate, and a moſt: accompliſhed 
Orator. His Merit and Character recommend- 
ed him to the higheſt Offices in the Republick, 


ſo that he obtained the Conſulſhip, and executed 


that Office when Nero died: He lay under the 
Infamy of being a falſe and cruel Informer un- 


der that g Emperor, who made uſe of him 


in accuſing Perſons of Fortune and Honour, 
whom he had devoted to Deſtruction. But he 
behaved with more Honeſty and Virtue under 
Fitelliue, in in whoſe Favour he held a | principal 

* * | * lace, 
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Places, and at the ſame time preſerved his Credit 
with the Publick.  _ | 

 FESPASTAN ſent him as Proconſul into 
Aſia, where he behaved with clean Hands and 
an unblemiſhed Reputation. Old Age now came 
faſt upon him, and having ſpent the beſt part 
of his time in publick Offices, he - retired to 
a private Life, reſolved to ſpend what re- 
mained of it, in Eaſe and the delightful Ex- 
erciſes of Poetry, He had ſeveral Country Vil- 
las, one at Tuſculum, which had been Cicero's, 
and a Farm at Naples, ſaid to have been Vir- 
gils, It is certain, he paid the higheſt Vene- 
ration to the FRE 'of that. Poet, and an- 
nually celebrated his Birth-day with great So- 
lemnity. He lived —_ ears in theſe Re- 
tirements, indulging his Muſe in her old Age, 
when ſhe grew languid and had loſt her Fire. He 
lived to ſee his eldeſt Son Conſul; his other 
Son, a Youth of promiſing Hopes, died before 
him. He was tormented with an incurable” Ul- 
cer, which afflicted him with inſupportable Pains, 
and compelled him, according to the heroic Bra- 
very of the Romans, by refraining from Meat 
to put an end to his own Life. Martial, who 
had been much obliged to him, compliments him 
in this manner. 4 I. 2. Ep. 49. 


Silius hæc magni celebrat Monumenta Maronis, 
Fiugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet. | 
Heredem Dominumgque ſui tumulique lariſque © 
Non alium mallet nec Maro nec Cicero. 


Silius here celebrates great Maro's Praiſe, 
And Tully's Acres he at eaſe enjoys, e 
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Virgil and Cicero wald ſurely thooſe, 


. Silius for their Heir, and all the 2 orld 1 


Sk we know little of Silius, but what we 
the younger, it will be pro- 
gives of this Poet 


collect from Ph 
per to inſert the 
in a Letter to his Friend Caninius: ci is the ſeventh 
. of the third Book. 5 


2 


aracter he 


Am juſt informed of the Death of $a 


an Abſtinence. - 


— in his Neapolitan Farm, occaſion- 
ed by a Habit of IIlneſs ariſing from too long 
He was afflicted with an in- 
curable Tumour in the Foot, a lingring Evil 
which he bore with Conſtancy 
A Man entirely happy to the laſt, except in the 


to his eath. 


0 1 geſt of his two Sons; but he 


left the elde 


and better of them, in 8 
ing State, and paſt the Conſulſhip. He im- 
© pair'd his Reputation under Nero. 
believed to ſecond his 
very willingly ; 


$ _— and | agrecaly in his Friendſhip with 
Vitellius. 


He was 


violent Impeachments 


but he behaved himſelf very 


acquired great Applauſe as Pro- 


incipa 


< conſul of the, p21 wiped off the Stain of his 

former ill-turned Application h 
Among the 

he ſeemed inſenlible 


6 was therefore without Envy. 
© ſaluted and courted; and while he was very 


a laudable 
Men of the 


e of Power; and 
He was much 


much confined to his Bed, his Chamber was 
c filled with a number that did not - addreſs 


c him on the Score of his Fortune. 
© leiſure from Writing, he paſt the Day in the 
© moſt- learned Converſation. 


When at 


He wrote Verſe 
c with more Labour than Fire; and ſometimes 


Lazteſy 


tried the Judgments of Men by. rehearſing. 


„ the 
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Lately inclined by his Years he retired from 
City, and made his abode in Campania, 
and was not removed even by the Arrival of the 
new Emperor Trajan in that Country, It was 


berty, and of him that he had the Courage to 
make uſe of it. He was fond of new things to 
an Objection of being addicted to buy for the 
ſake of Buying. He was poſſeſſed of many Coun- 


o 

C 

o 

1 
© a diſtinguiſhing Praiſe of Cz/ar to allow that Li- 

* 

E 


« try Seats in the ſame Places, and when he took 
a fancy to a new Purchaſe he neglected an old 
one. He had a multitude of Books, of Statues, 
and of Images, which beyond a meer Poſſeſ- 
« fion he alſo reverenced. Firſt in Eſteem he 
held Virgil, whoſe Birth-day he celebrated with 
greater Solemnity than his own, moſtly at 
Naples, where he frequented his Monument as 
© a Temple. In this peaceful Courſe of Life 
© he reach'd beyond his ſeventy fifth Year, with 


2 Tenderneſs rather than an Infirmity of Bo- 
dy. And as he was the laſt Conſul of Vero, 


© ſo he expired the laſt of his Conſuls; and it 
is remarkable, that Nero died when he was 
«< Conſul. When I reflect upon this, Fam touch- 
ed with a Compaſſion of human Frailty.” 


_ $ 111U$5nthe Detline L 
vanced in Years, attempts an Epic Poem, which 


he compoſed in ſeventeen Books, and choſe for | 


his Subject the Hiſtory of the ſecond Punick M ar. 
He was ſtimulated to this Work beyond his Na- 
tural Heat, by his ſuperſtitious Admiration of 
Virgil, whom he ſet before him as an Exam- 
ple, and reſolyed to imitate ; but he fell in- 
finitely ſhort of the Pattern, for though he 
had a tolerable Genius 8 Poetry, yet his Sub- 
ü 2 N 
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ject was moſt improper for an Epic Poem: His 
Story was flat and common, every Circum- 
{tance of the Punice War was fully known, fo 
that he was tied down to Hiſtorical Facts, and 
the Scope of this Fancy was cramped and re- 
ſtrained ; yet Martial compliments him as the 
8 and Ornament of the Age in which he 
lived. | 0 : 


| Sil Caſtalidum decus fororum, Kc. 


Silius the Glory of the Caſtalian Sifters, 
© Whojing ſt in tojty Verſe the perjur'd Rage, 
And treacherous Pride of Hannibal, Oc. 


Ir muſt be allowed that Silius had ſome 
of thoſe great Qualities required to form a great 
Poet. He had Learning Hiſtorical, Moral and: 
Natural. His Characters are often noble and 
juſt, and the Sentiments great and beautiful.” 
His Images are poetical, but the Expreſſion, 
the Colouring is weak, and often ſpiritleſs. He 
is Maſter of many Excellencies, but often loſes 
the Influence of the . Particle, 1 En- 
thuſiaſtic Fire which ſtrengthens every Figure, 
and animates every Line yp Haul d Neil ; 
Though he does not always creep, and can 
ſometimes riſe with Dignity and Gracefulneſs, 
yet he weakned his Fire 25 attempting to imi- 
tate Virgil's Correctneſs. He has many Excel- 
lencies, and would be much more eſteemed were 
he more known. Silius Italicus, ſays Rapin, is 
much more regular than Statis. He owes more 
to his Induſtry than to his Nature. There ſeems 
ſome Judgment and Conduct in his Deſign, but 
nothing of Greatneſs and Nobleneſs in his Ex- 
YL i pPreſſion; 
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preſſion ; and if one may rely on the youn 


Pliny's Judgment, there is more Art than Wit in 
his Poem ; 1t is rather the Hiſtory of the £ Sc 


War than a Poem. 


PETRARCH writ a Poem upon the ſane Sub. 
jet, which, tis probable, he would never have 


done had 5 ſeen this of Silius, which was not 


found till long after his Death, in the time of the 
Council of Bail. 
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STATIUS. 


PUBLIUS PAPINIUS STATIUS was 
a Citizen: 1 Na 72 and born there, about 


the beginning Reign of the Emperor 
Claudius; his iP — was of a good Family at 
Selle, a Town of Epirus, whoſe Anceſtors had 
_ famous for their Learning and Civil Ac- 
mpliſhments, and'made a conſiderable Figure 
Ini that Place for many Generations. He re- 
ceived his Education under. his Father, who 
opened a School of Rhetoric and Oratory in Na- 
ples, and met with ſuitable Encouragement from 
en of the firſt Quality, who employed him in 
the Care of their Children. He removed after- 
wards to Rome, and engaged in the 4 jg Profeſ- 
ſion with equal Succeſs. 

HERE our Poet fell in love with a young 
Widow, named Claudia, a Muſician's Daughter, 
a Perſon of good Wit, and fine Improvements 
in many Parts of Learnin , eſpecially in Poet 
She proved a virtyous anc ' chearful Companion, 
and was of uſe to him in ſome of his Compoſi- 
tions, particularly in his Thebaid : 


Longi tu ſela laboris 
Conſcia, aun tuis crevit mea Thebais annie, 
' ; 4 T hee 


AU ags 
pee only conſcious of my Pains I l | 
And with thy Years my Thebais improv d. 


He inſcribed many of his Verſes to his Wife, 
whom he always mentions with Tenderneſs and 
Honour, and, as a Mark of his Love and Eſteem, 
he behaved himſelf to a Daughter whom ſhe had 
by her firſt Huſband with ſingular Regard and pa- 
ternal Affection. Fre 
STATIUS it ſeems had obtained three Prizes 
in the -4/ban Games, but Joſt the Victory in 
the Capitol, His Character was ſoon eſtabliſhed 
at Rome, and his occaſional Poems introduced 
him among the great Wits of the Age, whom 
he frequently took occaſion to praiſe and com- 
pliment in his Silvæ, or his Miſcellaneous Wri- 
tings. It is very remarkable, fays Veſſius, that 
Martial, who was a great Admirer of Stella the 
Poet, ſhould never make any mention of Sta- 
tius, who was ſo intimate with Stella, that he 
dedicated to him the firſt Book of his Siluæ. 
This he ſuppoſes might proceed from Envy and 
Emulation in Martial, who could not bear, 
that Pampinius was ſo much in Damitian's fa- 
vour, becauſe he had ſo quick a Talent in mak- 
ing extempore Verſes, which Martial pretended 
to as his own particular Province. He was re- 
commended to the Emperor's Favour by Paris, 
a favourite Actor, who obtained the Honour for 
him of being admitted to fit at Table with the 
Emperor among his chief Minifters. He. art- 
fully inſinuated himſelf into the Efteem of this 
cruel Tyrant by his extravagant Compliments 
and groſs Flatteries, who diſtinguiſhed him by 
very honourable Rewards, particularly he made 
him a Preſent of a Golden 8 when he won 
4 th 
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3 the Prize in the Alban Mount, at the Quingua- 
tria, Games celebrated in honour of Minerva. 
It is ſuppoſed his Circumſtances were low before 
he became acquainted with Paris, and that he 

Was obliged to ſell his Poems to the beſt Bidder. 
for Subſiſtance ; for Juvenal mentions a Tragedy 
called Agave, which was purchaſed by Paris, who 
from a Player was become a Man of Fortune and 
a chief Favourite, 


* 


Curritur ad vocem jucundam, &c. Sat. 7. 


All Rome is pleas'd when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing Crouds expect the promis d Verſe ; 
Lis lofty Numbers with ſo great a Guſt, 
Dey hear and fwallow with ſucly eager Luſt : 
Hut while the common Suffrage crown'd his Cauſe, 

And brole the Benches with their loud Applauſe, 
Hlis Mſe had ftarv'd,- had not à Piece unread, © 
«nd by a Player bought, ſupply d her Bread. 


Tux Miſcellanies of Statius, which he called 
Siluæ, were the Foundation of his publick Cha- 
racter among the Wits of Rome. Naugerius, a 
noble Venetian of great Learning, had a contrary 
Opinion of theſe little Pieces; for being told 
that ſome of his Poetical Writings had in them 
much of the Style of Statius, he was ſo enraged 
at the Compariſon, that he threw them into the 
Fire, and ſaw them conſumed. 
- His next Attempt was his Thebaid, in which 
he was aſſiſted by Maximus Funius, a Man of 
Quality of fingular Learning, This Poem coſt 
him twelve Years Labour, and he was far ad- 
| vanced in Age before he finiſhed it; he put 
his laſt Hand to it at Naples, His laſt Attempt | 
N # a 4 0 
| 3 | PE! 


Was 


DDD 
was his Achilleid, but he had made little Progreſs 
in this Work before Death prevented him, which 
happened at Naples, in the Reign of Trajan. : 
 STATIUS, ſays Borrichius, the Favourite of 
Domitian, wrote ſeveral Things in a learned and 
lofty Style, but many were loſt, and among 
_ Others, that famous Tragedy of his the Agave, 
which, by reaſon of his Poverty, he was obliged to 
fell to Paris, that he might publiſh it as his own. 
We have extant his Siivæ in five Books, his The- 
baid in twelve Books, and his Achilleis in two; in 
all which Pieces his Style generally appears to be 
florid, choice and magnificent; yet in his Siluæ, 
the Style is purer and more natural; in his The- 
baid, fuller of Art; and in his Ackilleis it is 
more uneven. Hence, therefore, ſome of the 
Criticks declare, that it is with Statius among 
the Poets, as it was with Alexander the Great 
among the Heroes; that his great Virtues were 
mixed with great Vices; his Verſe ſometimes 
runs in a truly lofty, majeſtick Strain; ſome- 
times he mounts above the Clouds in a high 
Bombaſtick Style; and then again, /carus like, 
he falls from the greateſt Height down to the 
very Ground. And therefore Strada very pro- 
perly ſuppoſes Statius to be ſeated upon the higheſt 
Part of Parnaſjus's Hill, and in 1o much danger, 
that he ſeems to be like a Man, who is juſt ready 
to fall. I may add, his Writings could ſcarce be 
even and correct, when he- congratulated himſelf 
on having ſpent but two Days about the Epitha- 
| lamium of Stella, which contained two hundred 
ſeventy-eight Verſes *- „ 

 SCALIGER is immoderate in his Praiſe, he 
calls him a moſt polite and a moſt ingenious Poet; 
he ſays, there are none either of the Ancients or - 

. O 5 Moderns, 
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Moderns, that tread ſo near to the Heels of Vir 
gil, and that he had come nearer him if he had 
net affected to follow him too cloſe. Being 
in his own Nature high and lofty, whenever he 
endeavoured to excel and exert himſelf, he pre- 
ſently fell into Expreſſions that were too haughty 
and ſwelling. But beyond Diſpute, unleſs it be 
that Phœnix of the Age, Virgil, there are none 
of the Heroic Poets, whether Greet or Latin, that 
can be compared to Statius, whoſe Verſes are to 
preferred — thoſe of Homer. He had that 
Veneration for Firgils Memory, that he fre- 
quently viſited his Tomb, and celebrated his Birth- 
day with eat Solemnity 

Tr1s . has met With ent Treatment 
| from Rapin, and ſome others, who charge him 
with the Aﬀectation of great Words and ſwelling 
Expreffions, that he fills the Ear without ever 
touching the Heart; that he was of unbounded 
Imagination without the Poize of Judgment; 
that he is as fantaſtical in his Ideas as in his 
Expreſſions; and that his two Poems, the Thebais 
ann Achilleis, have nothing i in them ret: all i is 
vaſt and diſproportionable. 
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FUFTEMNATL. 


Der FUNIUS FUVENALIS 
was born about the beginning of the Reign 
of the Emperor Claudins, at Aquinum, a Town: 
belonging to the Territory of the ancient Volſci, 
and ſince famous for having given Birth to 7 h- 
mas Aquinas,. the famous Father of Scholaſtic 
Philoſophy. Our Poet's Father was a rich 
Freedman, who gave him a liberal Education, 
and, agreeable to the Cuſtom of thoſe Times, 
bred him up to the Bar, and to the Study of 
Eloquence, in which he made a very great Pro- 
greſs. He ſtudied firſt under Fronto the Gram- 
marian, and afterwards, as it is generally con- 
1 „ under Quintilian, who is thought to 
ve ſeen ſome of his Satires. He never con- 
ſider d himſelf among the Rich and Wealthy, 
yet in the eleventh Satire, he deſeribes his Coun- 
try Houſe, his Entertainment and his Atten- 
dants, which argue a ſufficient Plenty and Com- 
petency for ſo wiſe a Ming. 
BE SID ES his Acquaintance with Tinbritius, 


a famous Aruſpex mentioned in his third Satire, 


he was ſingularly beloved and eſteemed among 
his chief Friends, by Martial the Poet, who ad- 
dreſſes three ſeveral Epigrams to him (Lib. 7. Ep. 
23. and 1. and Lib. 12. Ep. 18.) where he gives 
him the Title of the Eloquent, and proves that 

EY: 0 6 Juvenal 


* * 
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Juvenal followed the Bar. The laſt was writ- 
ten by Martial, after he was retired to Bilboa, 
which was under Trajan; he ſpeaks of our Au- 
thor as a Man yet in full Vigour, and as if he 
had written but few Satires yet. The greateſt 
Part of his Works came out very late in Life, 
and he had long diſtinguiſned himſelf by his E- 
loquence at the Bar, and improved his Fortune 
and Intereſt at Rome before he thought of Poetry, 
the very * of which, in his Satires, ſpeaks a long 
Havit of; Declaiching.: = + cape ff ry Nee 
Wx are told he recited the firſt Eſſay which 
he made, being above forty, to' a ſmall Audience 
of his Friends, but being encouraged by their 
Applauſe, he hazarded a greater Publication ; 
Which reaching the Ear of Paris, Domitian's 
chief Favourite at that time, though but a Panto- 
mime Player, whom he had ſeverely inſulted, 
that Minion made his Complaint to the Emperor, 
who baniſhed the offending Poet into Egypt, (to 
Pentapolis, a City of Lybia, ſays Suidas) though 
he was eighty Years old, as Giraldus obſerves in 
his Account of the Latin Poets, under the Pre- 
tence of giving him the Præfecture of a Cohort. 
pon this Account he is called by Sidonius Apolli- 
naris, Irati Hiſtrionis Exul. wer ted 24 4:7 


. 


J & Militie multis largitur honorem, 
Semeſtri vatum digitos carcumugat auro, 


F Quod non dant Proceres, dabit Hiſtrio. 


He can diſpoſe of Hanours and Commands, 
The Pow'r , Rome is in an Actor's Hande. 
The peaceful Gown and military Sword, | 
The baunteaus Player outgives the pinching. Lord. 


Ant 


5 U NAT. got 
And N thou, Poet, riſe before the Sun, 
Aud to his Honour s lazy Levee run? | 
Stick to the Stage, and leave thy ſordid Peer, 


Aud yet, Head n z tis earn with re 
(£21 et | * N | 


A was not idle Aang his ow in Bey, 
bun made ſuch Obſervations upon the Superſti- 
tions and Religious Differences of the People, 
as he afterwards wrought up into a Satire, which 
is the fifteenth in the Order they are commonly 
publiſhed. | 

AFTER Denia 8 Death, Juvenal return'd 
to Rome, ſufficiently cautioned not only againſt 
attacking the Characters of thoſe in Power, but 
againſt all perſonal Reflections upon the Great 
Men living ; and- therefore he thus wiſely con- 
cludes the — he is ſuppoſed to have main- 
tained with a Friend in the firſt Satire, which 
ſeems to be the firſt he wrote after he returned 
from Baniſhment. Experiar quid concedatur, &c. 
He is ſuppoſed to have died about the eleventh : 
of Adrian's Reign. That he lived to be an old 
Man, we may conclude from the eleventh Satire, 
where he ſays of himſelf, and of Flerficur's to whom 
he writes; 5 


+ Neftra bibat vernum rü alias Selm, 
E fugiatque Togam, 


Or * Limbs we'll baſe in Phoebus” Rays 
; And live this Doy devoted to our E aſe, 


- As to his Perſon, we are told he was of 2 
large Stature, which. made ſome think him to 
have been of Gallic Extraction. We meet with 
; | nothing 
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nothing relating to his moral Character, or way 
of Life; but both from the manner of his Pu- 
niſhment by Domitian, and the whole Tenor of 
his Writings, he ſeems to have been a real Friend 
to Sobriety and Virtue. There is no mention 
that he ever was married, nor is it at all pro- 
bable, if we conſider the Opinion he had of the 

Women of thoſe Times, whom he bitterly and 
Fac extravagant Acrimony laſhes in hs ſixth 

ire. 

TE Writings of 2 uvenal conſiſt of ſixteen 
Satires, which have juſtly had their jonny a- 
mong the Learned | 4 all Ages; and indeed the 
Works of this Poet are by complete a Syſtem 
of . and fo perfect a Body of uſeful 
Philoſophy, they expreſs ſo juſt a, Rage againſt 
the ſhocking Vices of the Times in which he 
lived, that he has ſcarce left ws Thing unſaid 
upon the Subjects he made choice of. The 
Jealouſy and the high Guilt of 'the Age obliged 
him often to draw Characters, and repreſent: 
Crimes under the Names, of Perſons who had 
been long dead; for the Corruption was too 
great and univerſal, and the Power of the Vi- 
cious too n to be attacked without 
Danger ; ; and this wary Method of his has been 
followed ſucceſsful] s ſucceeding Satiriſts in. 
many States and 1 who have laboured 

— the ſame Misfortunes. i 
Maxx and lofty are the Elogies lowed : upon. 
the Satires of this Poet; he is ſo full of divine Sen- 
timents, and his Sentences are ſo grave and mo- 
ral, that he may properly be — 1 The Prophet 
of the Latin Poets. Many prefer his Pieces be- 
fore all the Mods of Art ner and ſome pro- 
nounce 


— 


— — 


nounce him equal to Seneca and Epictetus. He 
is ſtiled Cenſor Morum liberrimus; and is, ſays. 
Stapleton, a moſt excellent Poet, his Verſe flow- 
ing like a River when 'the Wind breathes gent- 
ly, ſmoothly near the Banks, and ſtrong in the 
. 4 * In the ſame Arguments, he never 
came ſhort of Horace, but often outwent him 3 
his eighth Satire upon True Nobility far exceeds 
Horacè's ſixth upon the ſame Subject. Compare 
Jubenal's tenth with Horace's firſt, and then, 
ays Scaliger, Sant ille tibi Juvenalis Poeta vide- 
bitur, hic Horatius, jejunæ cujuſpiam Theſeos te- 
nuis Tentator; you will confeſs Juvenal to be 
the Poet, and Horace to be ſome poor Theme- 
maker. Horace, he goes on, is a meer Scoffer, 
his Speech is wulgar, his Verſe negligent, only 

his Latin is pure; but Juvenal ardet, inſtat, 
pert? jugulat; his Purity is Reman, his Compo- 
ſure happy, his Verſe better, his Sentences ſharper, 
his Phraſe more open, and his Satire more 
accurate. Horacèe did not more exceed Luci- 
tus, than Juvenal Horace, whether we reſpect 
the Variety of Arguments, the Dexterity of 
Handling, the 2 of Invention, the Fre- 
quency of Sentences, the Sharpneſs. of Reprehen- 
— as alſo his Raillery and Good Manners. 
Juvenal, ſays Holyday, is to be preferred to Ho- 
race for his Ardour, his Laftineſs, and his Free- 
dom, and tho“ I willingly admire the Happineſs. 
of Horace in his Lyricks, yet I cannot but think 
he very much untuned himſelf, in his Fall from 
the Ode to the Satire. Beſides, Juuenal's 
Change of the ancient Satire was not only a 
Change, but a Perfection: for what is the End 
of Satire, but to reform ? Whereas a perpetual 
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Erin does rather anger than amend. Where- 
fere the Old Satire and the New, and ſo Ho- 
race and Juvenal, may ſeem to differ, as the 
Jeſter and the Orator, the Face of an Ape and 
of a Man, or as the Fiddle and Thunder. He- 
race was a light ſuperficial Satiriſt, who only 
laugh'd from the Teeth outward,” whereas TFuVe- 
nal bit to the very Bone, and did not often ſuffer 
his Prey to eſcape ſtrangling and being put to 
To form an exact Compariſon between Ho- 
race and Juvenal is a difficult Undertaking ; a 
Diſpute has always been between the Favourers 
bf the two Poets. If it be only argued which 
of them was the better Poet, the Victory is al- 
ready gained on the Side of Horace; Virgil him- 
ſelf muſt yield to him in the Delicacy of his 
Turns, his Choice of Words, and perhaps the 
Purity of his Latin; he who ſays that Pindar is 
inimitable, is himſelf inimitable in his Odes. But 
the Contention between theſe two great Ma- 
ſters is for the Prize of Satire, in which Con- 
troverſy all the Odes and Epodes of Horace 
are to ſtand excluded. It muſt be granted by 
the Favourers of Juvena, that Horace is more 
copious and profitable in his Inſtruction of hu- 
man Life, but Juvenal is the more delightful 
Author; I am profited by both, I am pleaſed by 
both, but I owe more to Horace for my In- 
ſtruction, and more to Juvenal for my Pleaſure. 
uvenal is of a more Vigorous and Maſculine 
Wit than Horace, he gives me as much Pleas 
ſure as I can bear; he fully ſatisfies my Expecta- 
tion, he treats his Subject home; his Spleen is 
raiſed, and he raiſes mine; I have the _— 


UE 05 
of Concernment in all he ſays; he drives his 
Reader along with him, and when he is at the, . 
End of his Way, I willingly ſtop with him; hw 
he went another Stage, it would be too far, it 
would make a Journey of a Progreſs, and turn 
Delight into Fatigue. When he gives over tis 
a Sign the Subject is exhauſted, and the Wit of 

an can carry it no farther. — 55 

Ir a Fault can be juſtly found in Juvenal, it 
is that he is ſometimes too luxuriant, too redun- 
dant, ſays more than he needs, but never more 
than pleaſes. Add to this, that his Thoughts 
are as juſt as thoſe of Horace, and much more 
elevated. His Expreſſions are ſonorous and 
more noble, his Verſe more numerous, and his 
Words are ſuitable to his Thoughts, ſublime 
and lofty. All theſe contribute to the Plea- 
ſure of the Reader, and the greater the Soul of 
him Who reads, his Tranſports are the greater. 
Horace is always on the Amble, Fuvenal on the 
Gallop, but his Way is perpetually - on Carpet 
Ground; he goes with more Impetuoſity than 
Horace, but as ſecurely, and the Swiftneſs adds 
more lively Agitation tg, the Spirits. The Sauce 
of Juvenal is more poipnant to create in us an 
Appetite of reading him; the Meat of Horace is 
more nouriſhing, but the Cookery of  Fuvenal 
more exquiſite; ſo that granting Horace to be 
the more general Philoſopher, we cannot deny 
that Juvenal was the greater Poet, I mean in 
Satire. His Thoughts are ſharper, his Indigna- 
tion againſt Vices more vehement, his Spirit 
has more of the Commonwealth Genius; he 
treats Fyranny, and all Vices attending it, as 
they deſerve, with the utmoſt Rigourz and con- 
1 33 | | ſequently | 
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ſequently a noble Soul is better pleaſed with a 


— 2ealous Vindicator of Roman Liberty, than with a 
| © PTemporizing Poet, a well-manner'd' Court-Slave, 


and: a Man who is often afraid of laughing in 

the right Place, who is ever decent becauſe he is 
naturally ſervile. After all, Horace had the Diſad- 
vantage of the Times in which he lived, they 


were better for the Aan, and worſe for the Sa- Pi 
mr; thoſe enormous Vices practiſed under the 


Reign of Domitian, were unknown in the Time 
of Auguſius Ceſar; Juvenal therefore had 'a 
larger Field than Horace, little Follies were out 
of Doors when Oppreſſion was to be feourged 
inſtead of Avarice ; it was no longer Time to 
turn into Ridicule the falſe Opinions of Philo- 
ſophers, when the Roman Liberty was to be af- 

ſcrted ; there was more need of a Brutus in Do- 
mitians Days to redeem or mend, than of à 


: 


Horace, if he had then been living, to laugh int - 
- RAPIN does not diſtinguiſh with that Ad- 
vantage to the Character of Juvenal. That De- 
cacy, fays he, which properly gives the Reliſn 
to Satire, was heretofoxg, the Character of Ho- 
race, for it was only by way of Jeſt and Merri- 
ment that he ect his Cenſure. He knew 
well, that the Sporting of Wit had more Effect 
than the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, and the moſt ſenten- 
tious Diſcourſe, to render Vice ridiculous; in 
which Juvenal, with all his Seriouſneſs, has fo 
much ado to ſucceed; for indeed that violent 
way of declaiming which he uſes, has moſt com- 
monly very little Effect, he ſcarce perſuades at 
all, becauſe he is always in Choler, and never 
ſpeaks in cold Blood. Tis true, fays the French 
. 5 | e 
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Critick, he has ſome Common Places of Morali- 
ty that may ſerve to dazzle the weaker ſort of 
Apprehenſions, but with all his . Expreſ- 
ſions, energetick Terms, and great Flaſhes of 
Eloquence, he makes little Impreſſion, becauſe 
he has nothing that is delicate, or that is natural ; 
it is not true Zeal that makes him talk againſt 
the Miſdemeanors of that Age, it is merely a 
Spirit of "DE and Oſtentation. Up 
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"MARTIAL. 


MARCUS YVALERIUS MARTIALIS, 


a Latin Poet, born at Bilbilis, now called 
Bubierg, a Town of the ancient Celtibera in 
> which is the Kingdom of Arragon. That 
Town ſtands upon the River Salo, or Hale, 
that falls into the Ebro above Saragoſſa. His 
Father was called Fronto, and his Mother Fla 
cilla, as he owns himſelf in the thirty-fifth E- 
pigram of the fifth Book. He was born, it is 
ſuppoſed, in the Reign of Claudius the Empe- 
ror. When he was twenty Years of Age he 
came to Rome under Nero, and there continued 
- thirty-five Years under the Emperors Galba, 
Otbo, Vitellius, Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian, 
by whom he was advanced to the Tribunate and 
ueſtrian Dignity : This Emperor likewiſe gave 
him the Jus trium Liberorum, the Privileges of a 
Citizen that had three Childtenn. 
H was ſent to Rome to qualify himſelf for 
the Bar, but 2 he had no great Ge- 


nius nor Inclination that way, he alter'd his 


Deſign, and applied himſelf to the Study of 
Poetry. He ſucceeded in this Purſuit, and 
acquired a happy and elegant way of Writing, 
Which introduced him into Acquaintance with 
the moſt polite Wits of that Age, Silius Itali- 


cus, 
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cus, Stella, and Pliny the Younger, who in one 
of his Epiſtles gives him a good Character. Ster- 
tinius, a noble Roman, had ſo great an Eſteem 
for the Compoſitions of this Poet, that he placed. 
his Statue in his Library while he was living, 
and the Emperor Verus uſually called him his 
Virgil, which was a conſiderable Honour to his 
Character. 

: - AFTER a long ſtay at Nan without any 
, eee of his Fortune, he turned his E 
towards his native Country, for his Poverty de- 
prived him of the common Comforts of Life: 
His fulſom Flattery of Domitian was no Advan- 
tage to his Circumſtances, Trajan at length be- 
came tired of him, and his Friends forſook him, 
ſo that he was reduced to the el 1 
Which he nn of; | 


Sum fateor fempergu fol, ; Callitrate Pauper, 


In this melancholy Condition he retired to 
Bilbilis, the Place of his Birth, declining in his 
Years, as he ſays of himſelf, and gray-headed ; 
and this Journey he could not have undertaken, 

if his Friend Pliny had not contributed to the 
Expence of it. He met with better Fortune 
in his own Country, for there he married Mar- 
cella, (a ſecond Wife, it is ſuppoſed) a Woman 
of a good Fortune, whom he exceedingly com- 
mends and admires, and for very good Reaſons 3 
for ſhe had a Houſe and fine Gardens, which 
ſhe made him a Preſent of, and ſettled upon 
him. © Here he finiſh'd his twelfth Book of Epi- 

we at the Deſire of his Friend Priſcus, a 
an of Conſular Dignity, who came to him 
into * and to whom it is inſcribed as his 
Patron. 
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Patron. He died about the ſeventy-fifth Year 
of his Age. The other two Books, that is, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth, are called ena, and 
Apophoreta, and are conceived by moſt Judges to 
have been written by ſome other Hand. Lai” 
His Friend Pliny hearing of the Death of 
Martial, was much affected with the News, 
and gives the following Character of him in a 
Letter to Priſcus; it is the twenty-firſt Epiſtle of 
the third Book. - No 8 


7 PRISCUS.. 


I Hear Valerius Martialis is dead, and take it 
much to heart; he was a Man of Wit 
and Parts, of a ſharp and poignant Turn of 
Thought; there was a good deal of Salt and 
« Gall in his Writings, and as much Candour 
© and Ingenuity. I made him a Preſent at our 
< Parting, that Compliment I paid to our Friend- 
< ſhip, as well as to the Honour I owed him for 
© the Verſes he compoſed on me. It was uſual 
with our Anceſtors generouſly to reward thoſe 
< who had by their Writings advanced the Cha- 
c raCter of particular Places or Perſons, a Cuſtom 
c that, with ſome others equally good, is quite 
< out of faſhion in our Days: For ſince we have 
< left off doing Actions worthy of Praiſe, we 
c wiſely conclude Praiſe to be highly impertinent. 
«< You may perhaps aſk me, What were the V erſes 
© that I thank d him for? I would refer you to 
© the Book itſelf, only J happen to remember 
© ſome of them. If you like theſe, it will en- 
© gage you to look for the reſt in the Collection 
© of his Works. He addreſſes himſelf to the 
* Muſe to make a Viſit to my Houſe on the A, 


6 quiline 


guiline Hill, and orders her to do it with a great 
deal of Deference and Good Manners. a 


* Sed me tempore non tuo, &c. 


But O take heed, my gentle Muſe, .. 
© That you a happy Minute chuſe ; _ 
And unoppreſs d by Bacchus Weight, 
« Aﬀront not Pliny's learned Gate. 
For he gives all his ftudious Days 
© To folemn Philsſophick Lays ; 3 
© And fond of pleaſing liſt ning Rome, 
© Bath in this Age and all to come, 
© Compoſes Books in ſuch a Vein, 
As dare to vie with Tully's Strain. 
© Better to go (by Martial's Warning) 
At the late Lamp, or early Morning: 
* Your Hour is when the Bottle paſſes, 
* When all's Perfume, and Noiſe and Glaſſes, 
* This Seaſon's yours, when roſy Garlands crown 


© Each Brow, and Cato's ſtern forget to frown. 


„Was I not in the right in parting in the moſt * 


* indearing manner, with a Man who wrote 
© this on me, and whom I now bewail as dear- 


6 ly? He gave me all in his Power, and would 


© havegiven me more, had he had more to give. 
Tho' between Friends, what greater Gift can 
© be beſtowed, than Praiſe, Honour, and Eter- 
© nity? But it may be ſaid, his Writings. will 
© not be Eternal ; perhaps not, but he wrote th 
as if they were to be ſo. Adieu. | 


Tux Poet laſhes Cats's Gravity, upon the 
-account of an Accident that happened 1 0 
40 | | | | 0 
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Floral Games, where Women appeared naked 
before all the People. The ſame Cato, ſays Ja- 


lerius Maximus, being preſent at the Floral 
Games which Maſfur the Edile exhibited, the 


People had ſo much Modeſty as not. to yu 0 


that the Courtezans ſhould be ſtripped; 

when he underſtood from Favonius, his RN 
Friend who ſate by him, he left the Theatre, 
leſt his Preſence might be a Hindrance to the 
uſual Spectacle. The People followed him with 


loud Acclamations, and then proceeded ac- 
cording to Cuſtom, declaring they had a greater 


Regard for the Majeſty of that one Man, than 
for that of the whole Aſſembly. Martial juſtly 


laughs at this Behaviour of Gato; Why did he 
go to thoſe Games, ſince he knew what w 


practiſed there ? Did he go there only to go out 
LP This the Poet ah en Yana Wits 
Ep. LY lib. 1. 26 bo by 


N et jocoſe A= cum facrum Fhre, bak... 
FTeſtoſque cujus & licentiam vulgi, 
Cur in Theatrum, Cato ſevere, veniſti 5 
An ide tantum veneras, ut exires ? 
| 0 14. 
Why cam ſt thou Cato mid that gameſome Creud 
No Stranger to the Revels there allo dd? 
Thou knew ft *twas Flors' s Feaſt, 7 cam 7 hen 
"then? © 
Was i for this, Jays fo go out again ay 


Th has happened to this Poet, that thoſe who 
have criticized his Writings have ſhewn him in 
two oppoſite Charcters; his Admirers are ex- 
3 in "is Commendations, | The vw 


ANA. 3 
of Martial, ſay they, was extenſive and lively; 
no Subject came amiſs to him, and he was cer- 
tainly capable, had the good Taſte of the Age 
encouraged him to it, to keep up the Spirit of 
the Epigrammatick Poetry, without the poor Helps 
of falſe Wit and Obſcenity; and his Works were 
received with univerſal Applauſe in all the polite 
Parts of the Roman Empire. He was a pleaſant, 
witty Poet, ſays Turnebus, he has no Notion hort 
he came to be called a Buffon; that his Epigrams, 
let Men ſay what they pleaſe, are writ with a 
great deal of Elegance. | 

TRE peculiar Properties of an Epigram, ſays 
Scaliger, are en and Smartneſs; this laſt 
Quality Catullus did not always arrive at, but 
the moſt acute Martial never failed; many of 
his Epigrams, he goes on, are Divine, his Style 
is pure and exact, and very proper for that great 
Variety of Matter he was concerned with; and 
tho', ſays Marhboſius, he be charged by ſome ill- 

natur'd Criticks with ſometimes uſing the Spa- 

niſh Dialect, yet this ought not to deprive him of 
the Honour that is juſtly his Due, for his great 
Hlegancy in the Latin Tongue. „ 

UT notwithſtanding the Authority of ſuch 
conſiderable Advocates, ſome Writers make bold 
with his Character, and treat him in a very 
ſcurrilous manner. He is, ſays Muretus, if 
compared with Catullus, an idle ſaucy Fellow, 
a meer Droll, His Epigrams, ſays Gyraldus, 
never pleaſed any but a Company of Aﬀes. His 
Epigrams, ſays Raphael Volaterranus, are not fit 
to be read, they contain. neither Elegancy nor 
Morality: And Vaſſius, with a juſt Moderation 
obſerves, that Martial was one of thoſe Au- 
r — thors, 
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thors, who, at the ſame time he reproved Vice, 
taught it; and though he deſerved great Com- 
mendation for many of his Epigrams, yet by 
thoſe few that are obſcene, he had done infi- 
nitely more miſchief than by the others he had 
done good. | 


| Sent bona, ſunt quedam mediocria, ſunt mala plura 
Quæ legrs hic : aliter, non fit, Avite, Liber. 


As moſt Books are, ſo Epigrams, my Friend, 5 
Some good, indifferent ſome, more badly end. 


Lk. AM * 


- | Epirroxs of MARTIAL. 


Cum Commentariis Lariorum & Indice Joſ. Langii. 
Pariſ. 1617. Fol. 
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Delphini, Vincentius Colleſſo. Pariſ. 1684. 4to. 
Notis Variorum editus 6ſt. U.. Bat. 1670. 8vo, 
Ex Muſzo & Netis Petri Scriverii. 
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VALERIUS, 


F ALERIUS FLACCUS. 


CA VALERIUS FLACCUS, was 
born at Sezzo, or Setia, a Town of Cam- 
pagnia di Roma, from whence he had the Name 
of Setinus, but lived moſt part of his Time at 
Padua. He was Cotemporary with Martial, who 
held an intimate Friendſhip with him, and 
adviſed him to leave the beggarly Study of Poe- 
try, and apply himſelf to the Bar, as the more 
profitable Profeſſion of the two. He died be- 
fore he had put the finiſhing Hand to his Work, 
about thirty Vears of Age. This ſhort Account 
is the whole that remains of the Life and Death 
of this Poet. | | 
FLACCUS choſe for his Subject the Hiſto- 
ry of the Argonautic Expedition, which he writ 
in eight Books, in Imitation of Apollonius Rho- 
dius upon the ſame Subject. Quintilian laments 
his untimely Death, and that it was a great Loſs 
to the Learned, that he did not live to correct 
his Works. He addrefles his Poem to the Em- 
peror Veſpaſian, and enters upon it with a pom-- 
pous Invocation of Apollo, but his Muſe ſoon 
jaded. „ Re? 
Phœbe, mone fe Cumeæ, &. 


if conſcious at Cumzan Rites I bend, 
And at the hallowed Service pure attend, 
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eee d thy laurePd Wreath I wear, 
2hoebus inſpire my Numbers, hear my Pray'r. 
Hnx ſeems rather to imitate than to tranſlate 
- the Greek Poet Apollonius, whoſe Work, tho' he 
Had before him, and by comparing it with thoſe 
of Homer and Virgil, might have made his Ad- 
vantages in treating the ſame Subject; yet with- 
out uling the help of a Guide, = gave himſelf 
up wholly to his own Invention, and ſucceeded 
accordingly, However, Apollonius has been far 
from ſuffering where Flaccus has ſeemed to tranſ- 
late him; none of his Spirit has been loft in the 
Transfuſion, and he may be placed in the - 
Numbers of thoſe few Authors, whoſe Copies 
have rival'd their Originals. He had a true Ge- 
nius for Poetry, which would have been more 
diſtinguiſh'd, had he arrived at riper Years, and 
a more diſcerning Judgment. He profeſſedly 
imitated Virgil, and often does it in a happy 
Manner, and is in general far from deſerving 
to be ſo much neglected as he has been, in 
compariſon of other Poets, no ways ſuperiour 
to him, either for their Matter, Style, or Ver- 
ſification. And this Character is conſiſtent with 
the Obſervation of the beſt Judges who have 
remark'd upon him. | 
SCALIGER, to excuſe the harſh Style of 
this Author, laments that he died before he 
had time to review his Argonauticks ; but he 
allows him to be a Perſon of Wit, of a hzppy 
Fancy, of a ſolid Judgment, and of extraor- 
dinary Diligence and Application ; that his Ver- 
ſes have a pleaſant and harmonious Sound, tho? 
his Poem has none of thoſe other Graces and 
Beauties, which are the Ornaments of 1 5 
. - He 
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He is really, ſays Barthius, a more conſiderable 
Poet than he is generally allowed; they are 
either Pedants, or your half learned Men, who 
neglect to read him through an Opinion that 
his Style is harſh and diſagreeable; whereas he is 
a Poet of no inconſiderable Quality, of a noble 
and elevated Air. However ſome will not be 
induced to confeſs his Poetical Genius, his 
Learning, his Gravity, and his Judgment ; yet 
Flaccis appears more confiderable, when he 
marches alone, than when he treads in the 
Footſteps of Apollonius the Rhodian. Borrichius, 
in his Diſſertation upon the Poets, confeſſes that 
Flaccus had very often high and noble Flights, 
his Style was florid enough, though it had Une- 
venneſſes ſometimes, and ſeemed a little rugged, 
which undoubtedly he would have ſoftned and 
poliſned had he lived ſome time longer. But 
 Rapin reduces him to the loweſt Order of Poets; 
he is cold and flat, ſays he, affecting a Loftineſs 
of Expreſſion, and not having a Genius for 
it; his Poem is extremely mean, the Fable, the 
Contrivance, the Conduct, all is of a very low 
Character. 1 
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AUSOMNIUS. 
FECIMUS MAGNUS AUSOMNIUS, 
| one of the moſt excellent Poets of the fourth 
Century, was a Native of Bourdeaux in France, 
and the Son of Julius Auſonius, Phyſician to the 


Emperor Valentinian. He was born at Bazas, 
and ſettled at Beurdeaux; his Wife's Name was 


Emilia onia, and was the Daughter of Cæci- 


lius Argicius Arloreus, who fled into Aquitain 


after a Proſcription, which had deprived him 


of all the Eſtate he had in the Country. This 
Arboreus having fixed himſelf in the City called 
Aque Tarbellorum, married a virtuous Woman 
of little or no Fortune, whoſe Name was mi- 
lia Corinthia Maura. From this Marriage pro- 
ceeded one Son and three Daughters; 2 Son 
was Amilius Magnus Arboreus, who taught Rhe- 
toric at Teulo/e, and who took ſuch a particular 
Care of the Education of our Poet. One of the 
Daughters was married to Julius Auſonius, and 
brought him four Children, of which our Auſonius 
was the ſecond, He draws out a. particular 
Character of his Father's Virtues in his Parenta- 
lia, or Epicedion in Patrem; and if he was like 
the Picture which his Son has left him, he was a 
Remnant of the Golden Age. | 
HE was educated with a very particular Care, 
the whole Family intereſted themſelves in is 
| either 


either becauſe his Parts were very promiſing, or 
becauſe the Scheme of his Nativity had progno- 
ſticated that he ſhould attain to great Honours. 
It ſeems Cæcilius Argitius Arboreus, his Grand- 
father by the Mother's Side, underſtood Aſtrology, 
and had.calculated this Nativity, but never diſco- 
ver'd it to his Family. Many Years after his 
Death his Daughter accidentally diſcover'd it. 
Auſonius informs us of theſe Particulars himſelf, 


Tu cæli Numeros & conſcia Sidera, &. 


Thy Art om cores Stars our Lives can date, 
Aud in Heaven's Afſpefts read the Book of Fate 
There all my future Fortunes didſt thou trace, 

And in thy Schemes the pleaſing Secret place. 

But what the Grandſire with ſuch Care conceal d, 

The curious Mother's prying Eye reveal d. 


He adds, that Arboreus meeting from Time to 
Time with adverſe Fortune, and lamenting his 
Son, who died at thirty Vears of Age, comforted 
himſelf under his Afflictions, with the Expecta- 
tion of thoſe Dignities which the Stars had pro- 
miſed to his Grandchild. | | 


| Dicebas ſed te, &c. 


Pleas'd with the Honour Fate for me defign'd, 
No longer thy own Graefs diſtract thy Mind. 
Ev'n now thou ſmil ſt among the Dead, to ſee 
T his full Accompliſhment of Fate's Decree : 
To ſee me thus adore thy pious Shade, 


A Dueſtor, Prefect, and a Conſul made. 


He ſuppoſes his Grandfather's Soul, even in the 
Abode of the Bleſſed, was ſenſible of the Accom- 


* pliſhment 


E 
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pliſhment of the Horoſcope, and of the particular 
Dignities which our Poet had obtained at the 
Emperor's Court. He is leſs orthodox in an- 
ther Place, for he there queſtions whether any 
thing of us remains after Death. | 


Et nunc ſive aliquid, &c. 


And now if after Death there aught remains, 


In thy bleſt Shade ſweeteſt Remembrance reigns e 
Or if thy Grave no farther Proſpect give, 


et thy paſt Life will make thy Fame till live. 


He made a ſurpriſing Progreſs in Learning, 
and at the Age of thirty Years was appointed 


to teach Grammar in Bourdeaux. Some time 


after he was promoted there to the Office of Pro- 


feſſor of Rhetoric. He acquired ſo great a Repu- 


tation in this Employ, that he was invited to the 
Imperial Court, to be Przceptof to Gratian, Son 
of the Emperor Valentinian. He made himſelf 
very agreeable both to his Pupil and to his Pupil's 
Father, and received from them ſuch Rewards 
and Dignities, as made him a very eminent 5 


Example of FuvenaPs Maxim, 


Si Fortuna wolet, ſies de Rhetore Conſul. 


I Fortune pleaſes, 
A Rhetorician may become a Conſul, 


He was, in effect, raiſed to the Conſulſhip by 


the Emperor Gratian, in the Year Three hun- 
dred ſeventy-nine, after having gone through 


other conſiderable Offices; for beſides the Dig- 


nity of Queſtor, with which he was honoured tad 
. | the 


A US0N £9 8: 23 
the Life of the Emperor Valentinian, he was cre- 
ated Præfect of the Prætorium in Italy and in 
Gaul, after the Death of that Prince. The 
Thanks which he gave to the Emperor Gratian 
for his Promotion to the Conſulſhip, is an ex- 
cellent Performance. The Time of his Death 
is not certainly known, but without queſtion 
he lived to a very great Age. He had married 
a Wife of a good Family, who died young; he 
had ſome Children by her, and did not marry 
any more. He was much eſteemed by the Em- 
peror Theadeſius, and ſome believe that Monarch 
_ conferred on him the Dignity of a Patrician. 
They found this on a Letter which appears in 
moſt Editions, at the beginning of Auſonuss 
Works. Nothing can be more obliging than 
that Letter. Some Criticks judge it to be ſup- 
polititious, but they cannot deny that this Em- 
peror very much eſteemed Auſon:us's Poems, and 
exhorted him to publiſh them, for this appears 
by a Preface which is inconteſtably the Poet's 
own. 1 — 

TE Criticks have exerciſed themſelves with 
inquiring, whether Auſonius was a profeſſed Chri- 
ſtian; Yoſfius, and ſome others, pronounce him 
a Heathen Poet, and appeal to the Teſtimony 
and the Epiſtles of Paulinus to him; and there- 
fore conclude, that thoſe Chriſtian Compoſitions 
uſually aſcribed to him muſt undoubtedly be 
the Work of another Hand. "Thoſe who con- 
ſult Paulinuss Works, find nothing there to 
perſuade them that Auſonius profeſſed Paganiſm ; 
and ſince Paulinus no where uſes any preſſing 
Exhortation to him to be baptized, they conclude 
he had already profeſſed the — 27 pel. They infer 
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it yet more certainly from thoſe expreſs Words 
they meet with there. 1 | 


Non reor hac ſanto fic dijplicuiſſe Parenti, 


Mentis ut errorem credat, fic vivere Chriſto. 


1 hope my Holy Tutor now will find 
The Chriſtian Faith no Error of the Mind. 


So that the Reading of Paulinus's Works proves 
the very reverſe of what Yo/fius and ſome others 

have aſſerted; it demonſtrates that Auſonius was 
a profeſſed Chriſtian, It is therefore without 
Foundation, that ſome would take from this 
Poet what appears in Praiſe of Chriſt, in his 
Collection of Verſes. 'Tho' we ſhould deprive 
him of the Carmen Paſchale, and the excellent 
Piece which begins with 


Omni potens ſolo mentis mihi cognite cultu, 


as ſome Criticks would, yet there would be 
enough left in his Works to confute thoſe who 
affirm he was a Pagan. Baronius obſerves, that 
Auſonius was educated by two Nuns, who were 
his Aunts : this is a Proof that he was of a Chri- 
Rian Family. Now Chriſtianity being upon the 
Throne in thoſe Times, and Paganiſm expoſed 
to Diſgrace and Perſecution, it ſeldom happen'd 
that a Chriſtian turned Pagan. Since then Au- 
ſonius was educated from his Infancy in Chriſti- 
anity, we ought to believe he profeſſed it all the 
Days of his Life; for nothing is more abſurd 
than the Thought of Giſelinus, who ſays, that 
Claudian and Auſonius being prevailed upon by 
the Authority and Eloquence of the Pagan Sym- 


machus, 
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machus, abjured the Chriſtian Faith, and plung'd 
themſelves again into Idolatry. 

THERE is an extreme Inequality in the 
Works of Auſonius, or becauſe his Muſe was 
a little too inconſtant, or becauſe ſome Pieces 
have been inſerted in his Poems, which he had 
but rough drawn, or becauſe. ſome particular 
Reaſons obliged him to permit the Publication 
of ſome Vertes, which he had not time to poliſh. 


Generally ſpeaking there is ſomething harſh in 


his Manner and in his Style, but it was rather 
the Defect of the Age, than of his Genius. 


They who are good Judges of Poetry, can ea- 


{ily ſee, that if he had lived in the Auguſtan Age, 
ſome of his Verſes would have equalled the beſt 


of that Time, ſo much Delicacy and Wit appear 


in moſt of his Writings. He had certainly a 
fine Genius, and a great Compaſs of Learning 
and Eloquence, but he neglected to cultivate 
his Parts, and often employ'd himſelf upon tri- 
fling Subjects. Many of his little Compoſitions 


were the Amuſements of. his leiſure Hours, writ- 


ten for the uſe of his own Grandchildren or of 
ſome. particular Friends ; but he was fo vain and 
careleſs, that ſcarce any Thing finiſh'd: came out 
of his Hands. His Epigrams are many of them 
Tranſlations of the Greet, and have but little 
Spirit or Elegance; his Love-Verſes made up- 


on Biſſala, a fair German Slave that he ſet at 


liberty, are imperfect. He wrote Verſes upon 
the ſeven wiſe Men; upon the principal Cities 
of the Roman Empire; upon the Contents of. 
Homer's Iliads, and Odyſſee. He has left Epiſtles. 


and other Miſcellaneous Works : But his moſt 


celebrated Piece, in the Opinion of Scaliger, is 
his Poem upon mn 3 this, he ſays, _ 
| of 
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ſo elaborate a Work, that had Auſonius writ no- 
thing elfe, that would have been ſufficient to have 
procured him the Character of a great Poet, 
there being in it a great deal of Art, Method, 
r Language, Genius, Candor, and Sharp- 
neſs. | | | 

 AUSONIUS, notwithſtanding his Profeſſion 
of Chriſtianity, is juſtly condemned as a laſci- 
vious, filthy Writer. —— Epigrams, ſays Sca- 
liger the Father, are ſo deteſtably obſcene, that 
they deſerve neither Writer nor Reader, and 
inſtead of the Spunge, they ſeem to merit no 


other Purification than that of the Flames. I 


wonder he ſays nothing againſt the Obſcenities 
of the Cento Nuptialis, written in the Decline of 
Life, which have principally excited the Indig- 
nation of ſeveral other Authors. Mr. Baillet 
obſerves juſtly, It were, ſays he, to be wiſhed, 


that Somebody had expunged the abominable 


Cento, that wicked Piece of Patchwork, which 
he made up of ſeveral half Verſes of Virgil, on 


Subjects purely amorous. It is with much Ju- 


ſtice that the Univerſity of Paris complained 
forty Years ago of the Malice of this Poet in 
making Virgil ſpeak in ſo very lewd a man- 
ner, who, of all the Poets of Antiquity, was 
moſt celebrated for his Chaſtity. - Father Briet, 
a Jeſuit, has carried his Zeal yet further, when 


he repreſents this Action of Auſonius to us as an 
Outrage highly penal, declaring it to be as great 


a Piece of impudent Aſſurance, as of ſcanda- 
lous Obſcenity, to make ſuch a Miſapplication, 
and that there was ſomething Diabolical ra- 
ther than Human, in that ; pernicious Art of 
perverting Things, and changing good into bad, 


to lay Snares for the Innocence and Integrity of 


Youth, 
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Youth. Theſe Reflexions are juſtly laid upon the 


Filthineſs and Infection of this Compoſition, and 


Auſonius ſeems to take ſhame to himſelf, and con- 
feſs as much; for after he had deſcribed the Wed- 
ding-Feaſt, the Proceflion of the Bride and Bride- 
groom, the Wedding-Preſents, the Compliments 


of the Company, and having modeſtly enough 


repreſented the firſt Diſcourſe of the married 
Couple, he ſtops there, and advertiſes the Rea- 
ders, that what he had to ſay more, not being 
covered with a Veil, it was their Part to decline 
going any farther. . . | 
Thus far, ſays he, I have veiled the Nuptial- 
Myſtery with many Words and long Deſcrip- 
tions fr an Entertainment to modeſt Ears ; 
but becauſe the matrimonial Solemnity requires 
ſome ſmutty Mirth, and Cuſtom has authorized 
thoſe looſe Deſcriptions, the remaining Secrets 
of the Chamber and Bed will be given you by 
the ſame Author, who muſt bluſh again and 
again for impoſing upon Virgil's Words fo im- 
pudent a Meaning. You that pleaſe may ſtop 


more curious.“ - 


 AUSONIUS . compoſed this Nuptial-Piece 


of Patchwork at the Inſtance of the Emperor 


Valentinian, who had treated the fame Subject 
in the ſame ludicrous Manner. He excuſes. him- 
felf by obſerving, that a Prince cannot expreſs 


any ſort of Command more abſolute than that 


of a Requeſt ; he found himſelf much perplexed, 
for in writing a wicked Poem, he expoſed him- 
felf to the Accuſation of groſly ſacrihcing his 
Reputation to Flattery, and by writing a better 
Poem than that of the Emperor, he was like 
to be condemned for his Infolence, in having 
BE | the 


here, and leave the reſt to thoſe who are 
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the Aſſurance to be more witty than his Ma- 
Ker. But to do the Poet all the Juſtice which 
the Delicacy of his Wit and Pen deſerves, let 
us hear his own Words in his Preface to that 
Piece. I am aſhamed to have diſgraced the 
« Dignity of Virgil's Poetry on ſo jocular a Sub- 
« ject ; but what could I do? I was commanded 
© to do it; and which is the moſt abſolute 
ſort of Command, I was deſired to do it by 
him, who could have commanded it, even by 
his Sacred Imperial Majeſty Valentinian, a 
Prince, in my Judgment, truly learned, who 
had himſelf treated the fame Subject in the 
ſame manner in very apt and witty Poetry. 
Defiring therefore to try how far he ſhould 
excel in this our Tryal of Skill, he command- 
ed me to undertake the Work, You will 
readily imagine I had a very nice Taſk; I 
was neither willing to excel nor be excelled ; 
if I fell ſhort, it would look in the Judg- 
ment of others like Flattery; if I outdid, it 
would ſeem Inſolence. I undertook it there- 
fore with an Appearance of Unwillingneſs, 
and by a happy Courſe I kept in favour as 
© an Equal, and offended not as a Superiour.” 
If it be true, that the Cento Nuptialis of the 
Emperor Valentinian was not inferiour to that 
of Auſonius, it muſt be ſaid that this Monarch 
was not unſkilled in Poetry; and belides, as he 
was grave, and of exemplary Chaſtity, it may 
ſerve, in ſome meaſure, to juſtify the Conduct. 
of this Poet. | 

TE Cenſors of Poetry have judged with 
Tenderneſs upon the Writings of Huſonius; they 
ſay, he is every where ſo full of Wit and Smart- 
neſs, that he never ſuffers. his Reader to fall a- 

lleep. 
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ſleep. Brodæus cannot imagine his Style to be 
ſo unpolite as thoſe do, who, by way of Re- 
proach, call him Ferreum Scriptorem, a Writer 
as hard as Iron. He was the moſt learned, if 
we believe Scaliger, of all the Poets, from Dos 
mitian down to that Time; he was of a great 
and acute Wit, but his Style ſomewhat harſh 3 
he is not all of a piece; he has writ on ſeveral 
Subjects, but not always with the ſame Succeſs, - 
and therefore we are not to judge of him from 
what he hath done, but what he could have 
done. He wiſhes that he had never writ any 
of his Epigrams, not one of them is finiſh'd as 
it ought to be, ſome are impertinent, cold and 
frivolous ; when he tranſlated from the Greet, he 
never regarded to carry the original par: into 
the Latin; he was very careleſs and negligent, 
and therefore it is that we find many of his 
Tambicks, which at the Beginning ſeem pure and 
elaborate, in the Concluſion prove fæculent and 
full of Dregs. | | 


r 
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Interpretatione & Notis ad uſum Sereniſ. Delphini 
"editus eff. | Pariſ. 1728. 4to. 
Notis Variorum & Jac. Tollii. Amſt. 1671. 8vo. 
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CLAUDIAMN. 


1 H O' the Place of his Birth is uncertain, yet 
| Claudius Claudianus is commonly ſaid to be 
born at Alexandria in Egypt, about the begin- 
ning of the Reign of Valentinian the Firſt, of 
the vulgar Era Three hundred ſixty-five. He 
finiſhed his Studies at Alexandria, a famous Aca- 
demy in that Age, and as renowned as Athens 
for the Education of Youth; his Knowledge-of 
the Greek Tongue was ſo perfect, that he en- 
ter'd his Muſe, and compoſed his firſt Attempts 
in Poetry in that Language. About thirty 
Years old he came to Rome, and publiſhed his 
firſt Poem, as he confeſſes to Probinus the Con- 
Jul, who was his Friend and Patron, 


Romanos bibimus primum, te Conſule, Fontes. 


His elegant Compoſitions and polite Learning 
Joon, admitted him into the beſt Company a- 
mong Men of Taſte and Merit, particularly in- 
to the Favour and Efteem of Stilico, a noble 
Goth, who had the whole Adminiſtration of Af- 
fairs under the Emperor Honorius. This Prime 
Miniſter diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by his Valour and 
Conduct under Theodeſius, who heaped Honours 
uponhim, made him General of his Forces, mar- 
ied him to his Niece Serena, and upon his 
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Death-bed recommended to him the Care ot 
the Empire, and made him the Guardian of his 
Children, Supported by this extraordinary Power, 
and the great Intereſt he had in Honorius, to 
whom he had married his Daughter Maria, he 
began to raiſe Schemes of ſettling the Empire in 
his own Family; but his Ambition proved fatal, 
his Treaſon was diſcover'd, for which he and 
his Son Eucherius deſervedly ſuffered Death. The 
Ruin of Stilico fell heavily upon Claudian; for 
Hadrian, who was the ſucceeding Favourite, a 
Captain of the Guards who had detected the Con- 
ſpiracy, perſecuted our Poet as a Dependant upon 
Stilico, and reſolved to ruin him both in Perfon 
and Fortune. Claudian complains of the barba- 
rous and unjuſt Uſage he had received from this 
Miniſter, he e with him by Letter, 
but finding no Redreſs, and reduced to the loweſt 
Fortune, and unſupported by his Friends, who 
were either baniſhed or put to Death, he obſerved 
no Temper, but gave a looſe to his Reſentment, 
and ſeverely handled the Favourite in Lampoons 
and bitter Invectives. ; 
THOUGH he ſuffered by. the unforgiving Spi- 
rit of Hadrian, yet we find by his Writings, 
that the Compliments and Panegyricks he be- 
ſtowed upon the Conſulſhip of Honorius, were 
not thrown away or unrewarded ; for he en- 
joyed many Employments - Civil and Mili- 
ys but of what Nature. or Value cannot be 
diſcover'd. But he was eminently diſtinguiſh'd 
by a ſingular Honour he received from Arcadius 
and Honorius, and the general Vote of the Se- 
nate, who erected to him a Statue of Braſs in 
Trajan's Forum, with the following Inſcrip- 


tion, 
T0 
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70 CL Auprus CLaunpianus, Tribune and 

* Notary, and among other great Dualifications, 
the moſt excellent of Poets; though his own Works 
are ſufficient to make his Name immortal, yet as 
a Teſtimony of their Approbation, the moft learned 
and moſt happy Emperors Arcadius and Honori- 
us, at the Requeſt of the Senate, have ordered this 


Statue to be erected, and placed in the Forum of 
Trajan. 


This Epigram was inſcribed below, 


Rome and the Cæſars here his Statue raiſe, 
Who VirgiPs Genius join d to Homer's Lays. 


- CLAUDIAN was married to a Lady of great 
Qual / and Fortune in Libya, by the Intereſt of 
the Princeſs Serena. The Time of his Death is 
- Uncertain, nor can we meet with any other Par- 
ticulars of his Life, 8 
TIs Poet valued himſelf, and laid the Foun- 
dation of his Character upon his Poem of the 
Rape of Proſerpine, a curious Subject, and a 
celebrated Story in the Heathen Mythology, 
and capable of the higheſt Embelliſhments, tho 
it is ſuppoſed not to be a finiſh'd Piece; he 
addreſſes it to his Friend Florentinus, a Perſon 
of Learning and Diſtinction, and confeſſes it 
coſt him much Pains and Sweat, and that he 
did not venture upon ſo arduous a Taſk, bes 
fore he had tried the Strength of his Muſe up- 
on lower and leſs important Subjects. The reſt 
of his Poems conſiſt of Panegyricks or Invec- 
tives, with ſome Epiſtles and . Some 
little Poems upon Sacred Subjects, which through 
Miſtake have been aſcribed to Claudian, and ſo 
have made him thought a Chriſtian, were writ- 
4 | ten 
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ten by Claudius Mamercus, a Chriſtian Poet of 


Vienne in Gaul. Several Criticks are of opi- 
nion that his Invectives are the moſt perfect of 
all his Writings, and that he has diſcovered in 
them all a ſuperiour Talent for Satire. Thoſe 
againſt Eutropius and Rufinus have ſo many Ad- 
mirers, that it is hard to ſay, which of the two 
deſerves the Preference. | 

AFTER the Death of Theodoſius, this Ruf- 
nus, out of Envy to ſee Stilico above him, formed 
treacherous Beer upon the Empire. He prac- 
tiſed ſecretly with the Huns, the Goths, and 
the Alans, and endeavour'd to make himſelf 
Sovereign, or at leaſt independent upon his Ma- 
ſters and his Enemies. This Treaſon coſt him 
his Life. The long Proſperity of this great 
Man, induced Claudian to believe, as Epicurus 
did, that all things were made by Chance, and 
that the Gods die not concern themſelves with 
the Government of the World; but the exem- 
plary Puniſhment of Ryfinus removed his Diffi- 
culties, and cleared up to him the juſt Admi- 
niſtration of the Divine Providence. His Sen- 
timents upon this Occaſion are exact and ſolemn, 
and (tho' I am not fond of Quotations, as moſt 
who have written in this way) I will venture to 
repreſent them in his own Words : 


Seepe mihi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem, 
urarent Superi terras, an nullus ineſſet 
Rector, & incerto fluerent mortalia caſu. 
Nam cum diſpoſiti queſifſem fædera Mundi, 
Preſcriptoſgue maris fines annique meatus, 
Et lucis noctiſque vices, tunc omnia rebar 
Conſilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverſo tempore naſci, 
Qui variam Pheben alieno juſſerat igne 


* 
* 


Compleri, 
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Compleri, folemgue ſuo: porrexerit undis 
Littora, tellurum medio libraverit axe, 
Sed cum Res hominum tantd Caligine volvi 
Adſpicerem, lætoſque diu florere nocentes 
Vexarigue pios, rurſus labefacta cadebat 
Relligio; cauſægue viam non ſponte ſequebar 
Alterius, vacuo que currere ſemina motu 
Affrrmat, magnumque novas per inane figurat © 
Fortuna non arte regi, que numina ſenſu - 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel neſcia neſtri. 


 Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufini Pæna tumultum, 


Abſoloitque Deos. Jam non ad culmina rerum 
Injuſtos creviſſe queror, tolluntur in altum 
Ut lapſu graviore ruant. 


O has my Mind with anxious Doubts been 1e, 
Yhether the Care of Heaven extends to Earth, 


Or mortal Things depend on Chance alone. 


For when the fat Creation I ſurvey'd, - 
In beauteous Order rang'd; the Sea confin'd 


Within its Bounds, and its proud Waves reſtrain'd ; 


The Year revolving in its conſtant Courſe, 


And the Vicifſitude of Day and Night; 


I clearly ſaw the Hand of Providence, 


And own'd the fprightly Ruler of the I: orld. 


That God, whoſe all-informing Hand directs 

The rapid Motion of the whirling Spheres, 

ho rules the Seaſons of the varied Year ; ; 
Who fills the Moon's bright Orb with borrow d Lighty 
And bids the Sun with native Luſtre ſhine. 
Who on the Ocean's Brink extends the Shores, 

And on its Axis ballances the Earth. 


But when the gloomy Scene of Man 1 view'd, 


The Bad triumphant, and the Good oppreſs'd, 
Religion in a Moment loſt its Hold, ir 


My Heart inclin d to that Philoſophy, 
Which tells us, that diſcordant Seeds of things 


Hurt d. 
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Hurl d thro the vaſt Abyſs of Emptineſs, py 
Produc'd by Chance, not Art, this fair Variety; 
Thich wou'd perſuade there are no Gods in Heaven, 
Or Gods regardleſs of the human Race. 
At length Rufinus' Puniſhment has clear'd 
My anxious Doubtings, and abſolu'd the Gods. 
No longer I complain, that 7 rous Vice 

Is rais d on high; the Micted are exalted 
Only to fall with greater Ruin down. 


Tu Judges of Claudian are divided in their 
Opinions concerning him; ſome think his Style 
too florid, and are offended with the flowing 
Eaſe and Harmoniouſneſs of his Numbers, which, 
they ſay, want both A and Strength to 
ſupport the Dignity of the Expreſſion. Others 
admiring the charming Eaſe and Fluency of 
his Numbers, with the Spirit and Vivacity of 
his Style, wiſh he had been happier, or more 
judicious in the Choice of his Subjects. Clau- 
dian, ſays Crinitus, was of an excellent Genius, 
much adapted to Poetry; he is happy in his 
Flights, and takes ſuch a wonderful Delight in 
the Variety of Figures and Sentences, that Na- 
ture ſeems to have deſign'd him for a Poet. 
Tho' he did not treat of the nobleſt Subjects, 
yet, what was wanting that way, he ſupply'd 
with his Wit. He was of a happy Vein, he had 
a ſolid Judgment, his Style was pure, eaſy, and 
natural; he had a great deal of Smartneſs with 
out the leaſt Aﬀectation. He is worthy of the 
higheſt Commendation, and tho' his Wit and 
Eloquence happen'd to fall in a vicious Age, yet 
ſince the Reign of Auguſtus, no Man went be- 
 yond him, either in Purity of Style, or Lofti- 
neſs of Expreſſion. The Verſes of Claudian, 
ſays Borrichius, are read at this Day with great 


Veneration, 
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Veneration, in reſpect of his profound Wit; his 
Style is chaſte, grave, and ſublime, and yet, which 
is a thing to be admired, eaſy and natural, inter- 
woven with moral and political Inſtruction, but [| 
he is too. full of the Sallies of Youth, and his * Þ 
Style is ſometimes a little haughty. 955 8 
IT is obſerved by Rapin, that the common Un- 
dertakers in Panegyricks, who have not Force to 
form handſomely a Deſign, looſe the Reins of 
their Fancy, and after they have piled a Heap of 
groſs and deform'd Praiſes, without Order and 
Connexion, one upon another, this, forſooth, 
muſt be called a Panegyrick. Tis thus, fays he, 
that Claudian has praiſed the Emperor Honorius, 
and the Conſuls Probinus, Olyorius,, Stilico, 
and the other illuſtrious Perſons of his Time. 
Throughout all his Panegyricks reigns an Air of 
Youthfulneſs, that has nothing of what is ſolid, 
though there appears ſome Wit. He flags in the 
Invention, and tho! at his firſt ſetting out he ſeems 
to be full of Fire and very briſk; yet all of a ſudden 
he ſtops like a Man out of breath, and his Con- | 
cluſion is never anſwerable to his Beginning; yet, 
ſays Gyraldus, there are ſome: Flowers in him, 
which, if a wiſe Man had the gathering of, would 
be of wonderful Advantage, | 


| 
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BOOKS printed for D. Browne, at the 
Black Swan without Temple Bar. 


1. A New Tranſlation of FUFVENALD's SA- 


TIRES, with Explanatory and Claſſical 


Notes, relating to the Laws and Cuſtoms of the Greeks 


and Romans. ä Lo 

2. The SATIRES of PERSIUS, tranſlated 
into Engliſb by Tuo. SukRIDbAN, D. D. with Ex- 
planatory Notes. The Second Edition. To which is 
added an Alphabetical Index. 2 

3. HORACEs SATIRES,EPISTLES, 
and ART OF POE TRY, tranſlated into Eug- 
liſb, with Notes. By S. Duxs TER, D. D. Preben- 


cuary of Sarum. The Fifth Edition, reviſed and 


corrected, with conſiderable Improvements, and ſome 


additional Notes. | 


4. A New Proſe Tranſlation of T. LUCR E- 
TIUS CARUS of the Nature of Things, in fix 
Books. With a correct Edition of the Latin Origi- 
nal in the oppoſite Page. Illuſtrated with proper and 
uſeful Notes. Adorned with Copper Plates curiouſly 
engraved by Guernier, and others. In two Volumes. 
8vo. 2 5 | 


5. The Five Books of ſepian FABLES of 


 _PHAEDRUS, Auguſtus Czſar's Freed-Man. With a 


numerical Key adjoining to each Line, directing to 
take the Words in conſtruing in proper Order. And 
alſo the Notes of Peter Danet, for the Uſe of the Dau- 


 phin, tranſlated into Engliſb. To which are added, 
a e e Parſing Index, containing every Word in 


the Fables, with their proper Engliq, and a Gramma- 
tical Praxis on them, referring to the Rules of Gram- 


mar, by the Aſſiſtance of which young Scholars may 


be. enabled of themſelves, to learn their Leſſons in 
Phedrus. For the Uſe of Schools. By N. BalLEx. 
The Sixth Edition. | . 

6. La BeLLE ASSEMBLEE, being a curious Col- 


lection of ſome very remarkable Incidents, which 
happened to Perſons of the Firſt Quality in France ; 


interſperſed with entertaining and improving _ 
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vatiors made by them on ſeveral Paſſages in Hiſtory, 


both ancient and modern. Written in French for the 


Entertainment of the King, and dedicated to him by 


Madam de Gomex; adorned with Copper- plates. The 
5th Edition, in four neat Pocket Volumes. Pr. 10s. 
7. Fables and Dialogues of the Dead, written in 


French by the late Archbiſbop of Cambray, Author of 


Telemachus, and done into Engliſb from the Paris Edi- 
tion of 1718, then Corrected and Reviſed, with the 
Author's own original Manuſcript. The third Edition 
corrected, 12mo. Pr. 3s.. ; NE. 

8. The Gentleman's Library, containing Rules for- 
Conduct in all Parts of Life. The third Eaition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, Written by a Gentleman. 
Purpureus, late qui ſplendeat, unus, & alter, 

¶ Jui tur pan nus. Hor. Pr. 3s: 64. 12mo. 


9. Roma IIluſtrata, or a Deſcription of the mf. 
beautiful Pieces of Painting, Sculpture and Architec- 


ture, antique and modern, at and near Rome. The 


ſecond Edition. 12mo. Pr. 2s. 64, | 
10. Memoirs of Charles Leauis, Baron de Pollnitx; 
being the Obſervations he made in his late Travels 
from Ryfja through ry | 


GERMANY, FLANDERS, 
FFALY, HOLLAND, 
FRANCE, 
In LETTERS to his Fa 
__ Diſcovering not only the PRESENTH STATE of the 


Chief Cities and Towns.; but the Characters of the 


principal Perſons at the ſeveral Courts, the zd Edition 
Vith Additions in 5 neat Pocket Volumes. Pr. 155, 


ENGLAND, &c, 
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